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Dear  Editor: 

I am  a member  of  Project  Plough- 
shares with  an  interest  in  Develop- 
ment and  Peace  and  Amnesty  Inter- 
national. At  a recent  D&P  meeting 
here  in  Corner  Brook  a copy  of  Scar- 
boro Missions  magazine  with  your 
article  “A  Cry  for  Peace”  (September 
1986)  was  circulated  to  the  members. 

I read  this  article  with  great  inter- 
est, as  part  of  my  work  in  the  peace 
movement  involves  selling  Nicara- 
guan coffee.  It  isn’t  much  but  every 
little  bit  helps. 

Joan  Peddle 

Corner  Brook,  Newfoundland 


Dear  Editor: 

I want  to  let  you  know  how  much  I 
am  enjoying  the  Scarboro  Missions 
magazine  since  starting  to  receive  it 
last  spring.  I receive  several  religious 
and  lay  magazines  and  papers  on  a 
regular  basis,  but  I’m  really  thankful 
that  our  parish  had  a speaker  from 
Scarboro  in  the  spring  who  encour- 
aged us  to  become  subscribers  to 
your  magazine.  I look  forward  to  re- 
ceiving each  copy  and  read  it  from 
cover  to  cover  — so  many  good, 
thought-provoking  articles  and  sto- 
ries. I truly  have  great  admiration  for 
your  priests  and  lay  people  working 
as  missionaries. 


Alice  Schmalz 
Cambridge,  Ontario 


Writeback:  Let  us  know  what  you 
think  of  the  articles  and  features 
found  in  Scarboro  Missions.  Your 
comments  and  suggestions  are  al- 
ways appreciated. 

Please  address  your  remarks  to: 
The  Editor,  Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough, 
Ontario,  M1M  1M4. 
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An  Uneasy 
Feeling 

By  Michael  Donelson 


In  this  issue  readers  will  confront  violence  in  many 
forms.  When  Canadians  speak  of  violence  we  do  so  in 
a way  that  is  far  removed  from  the  reality  of  the 
violent  act  itself.  How  we  look  at  violence  is  usually  done 
from  a distance  and  is  rarely  shaped  by  the  actual 
experience.  To  some,  violence  may  represent  an  un- 
provoked act  of  aggression  by  an  individual  towards 
another  person  or  group.  Others  may  see  it  as  an  act  in 
defiance  of  a code  of  conduct  set  down  in  a country’s  laws. 
Most  can  identify  with  the  above  examples  and  would 
agree  that  violence  of  this  sort  is  sporadic,  infrequent  and 
isolated. 

Few  Canadians,  however,  would  identify  w ith  another 
form  of  violence;  that  which  exists  in  a structural  sense 
and  manifests  itself  on  a societal  or  institutional  level. 
Such  violence  is  highly  organized,  frequent  and  wide- 
spread. It  is  just  such  structural  violence  which  many 
Scarboro  missioners  deal  with  in  the  countries  where  they 
live  and  work. 

The  lead  article,  “The  Fox  of  Pital”,  by  Fr.  Joe  Curcio, 
S.  F.M.,  gives  us  a glimpse  of  the  violence  his  parishioners 
face  as  they  struggle  to  survive.  Fr.  Curcio  writes  of  an 
armed  attack  by  the  U.S.  backed  Contras  against  a deacon 
and  his  family  from  his  parish  in  Muelle  de  los  Bueyes, 
Nicaragua.  It  is  here  in  Fr.  Curcio’s  parish  where 
President  Reagan’s  hollow  rhetoric  takes  on  its  true 
proportions.  It  is  Fr.  Curcio’s  parishioners,  and  not  Mr. 
Reagan’s  cadre  of  sycophants  in  Washington,  who  are 
forced  to  bear  the  brunt  of  these  policies.  If  it  sounds  far 
removed  from  a typical  Canadian  parish  with  its  bazaars 
and  bake  sales,  it  is.  However,  it  is  no  less  real. 

In  “Philippine  Diary”,  Mary  McCormack,  a Develop- 
ment and  Peace  worker  in  Gander,  Newfoundland,  writes 
of  the  institutionalized  violence  she  encountered  during  a 
fact  finding  tour  of  the  Philippines  in  July  1986.  Whether 
reflected  in  the  grinding  poverty  of  everyday  life  in 


Manila,  or  in  the  story  of  Arlene,  a w oman  imprisoned  for 
community  organizing,  or  even  in  the  faces  of  Filipino 
farmers  forced  off  their  land  by  multinational  corpora- 
tions such  as  Canada’s  Massey-Ferguson,  such  violence 
has  deep  roots  in  society. 

Violence  has  its  parallels  in  Peru  where  Fr.  Greg 
Chisholm,  S.F.M.,  writes  of  the  killing  of  a young  man 
named  Arturo  Paredes  Arco  by  government  soldiers  last 
year.  “Arturo’s  is  not  an  isolated  case,”  writes  Fr. 
Chisholm.  “Every  day  there  are  similar  incidents  in  the 
other  communities  in  the  North  End  and  in  Lima.  It’s  the 
young  people  who  are  most  affected  — constantly  being 
rounded  up,  accused  of  being  terrorists,  harassed  — just 
because  they’re  young.” 

All  of  the  above  perhaps  w ill  leave  readers  a bit  uneasy. 
Violence,  after  all,  is  not  a reality  most  Canadians  are 
familiar  with.  Yet  what  is  described  in  this  issue  does  and 
is  occurring  in  many  of  the  countries  w here  Scarboro 
missioners  live  and  work.  The  people  in  these  pages  are 
not  nameless  or  faceless.  They  have  families  and  friends 
like  you  and  I.  Their  stories  should  leave  us  uneasy.  The 
violence  and  injustice  directed  against  them  is  not 
something  we  can  remain  indifferent  to.  Christ  crucified 
is  not  a comfortable  image.  If  we  are  not  roused  by  such 
suffering  have  we  stifled  the  Gospel  message? 

Christian  witness  demands  that  we  stand  in  solidarity 
with  our  brothers  and  sisters  and  know  their  concerns  and 
frustrations.  This  can  be  accomplished  in  a number  of 
ways:  through  your  parish  Development  and  Peace 
committee;  by  inviting  a D&P  worker  to  speak  to  your 
parish  community;  by  taking  part  in  this  month’s  Week  of 
Prayer  for  Christian  Unity  (18-24  January)  and  working 
with  other  churches  to  bring  these  concerns  to  a wider 
audience;  or  by  participating  in  10  Days  of  World 
Development  supported  by  Canada’s  major  Christian 
churches  which  begins  later  this  month. 
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By  Fr.  Joe  Curcio,  S.F.M. 

his  commitment,  the  most  outstand- 
ing was  that  of  service  to  the  people. 
This  he  achieved  through  several 
years  as  catechist,  delegate  of  the 
Word  and  finally  as  deacon.  This  pas- 
toral service  opened  doors  of  social 
service  as  well,  sponsored  by  parish 
and  diocesan  authority. 

Then  the  incredible  happened.  The 
Nicaraguan  people  united  in  a gen- 
eral uprising  which  effectively  ousted 
the  Somoza  dictatorship.  With  this 
beginning  of  political  change,  the  so- 
cial services  of  the  parishes  and  di- 
ocese came  to  a grinding  halt.  Juan 
Escorcia,  like  many  others  com- 
mitted to  the  parish  and  diocesan 
structures,  was  left  perplexed  and 
without  the  opportunity  to  work  in 
the  area  of  social  service.  Soon, 
however,  the  call  came  for  the  same 
social  services  from  the  revolutionary 
government.  With  eyes  of  faith,  many 
parish  leaders  heard  in  this  call,  a 
concretizing  of  the  gospel  message 
which  had  been  so  important  in  their 
lives.  They  left  their  commitment  to 
the  diocese  and  parish,  to  find  lead- 
ership roles  in  government,  and  in  the 
military.  But  Juan  attempted  to  con- 
tinue his  commitment  to  our  parish 
and  diocese  while  at  the  same  time  to 
serve  the  poor  through  government 
action.  This  position  soon  became  a 
bone  of  contention  for  some  in  this 
community  where  he  lived  and  some 
colleagues  in  the  priesthood  as  well, 
c He  offered  his  humble  farm  house  of 

s earthen  floor  and  upright  branches, 
0 
C 
ro 



Father  and  son  feed  their  turkeys.  San 
o Markos,  Nicaragua. 
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Juan  Escorcia  is  one  of  our  mar- 
ried deacons.  He  is  51  years  old. 
His  native  tongue  is  Miskito 
which  is  still  familiar  to  him. 
Like  most  indigenous  people,  he  is 
small  in  stature,  sinewy  but  quite 
muscular.  His  left  eye  is  blind  from  an 
accident  of  recent  years.  An  old  pair 
of  dark-rimmed  glasses  have  become 
part  of  his  features.  They  hang  askew 
over  his  nose,  supported  by  a shoe- 
lace tied  over  his  jet  black  shiny  hair. 
Below  his  glasses  are  high  bones  over 
sunken  cheeks.  A thin  moustache 
stretches  over  a wide  and  easy  smile 
which  brightens  his  dark  complex- 
ion. Juan  is  gentle  by  nature  and  very 
slow  motioned.  Nevertheless,  an  en- 
counter with  death  and  destruction 
belied  the  tolerant  and  gentle  Juan. 

Since  his  youth,  he  has  felt  com- 
mitted to  the  Church.  At  age  42,  he 
was  chosen  as  a deacon  candidate 
and  was  finally  ordained  before  his 
44th  birthday.  Among  the  ideals  of 


Pital 


as  a supply  depot  for  the  people  of 
Pital  where  he  lived  and  farmed.  This 
was  risky  business.  He  was  assigned 
three  young  soldiers  for  protection, 
since  the  mercenaries  paid  by  the 
U.S.  government  had  become  a threat 
to  all  government  services.  Juan,  his 
13  year-old  son,  and  a son-in-law, 
asked  for  rifles  and  ammunition  to 
help  in  the  defense  of  their  family. 
The  Nicaraguan  people  had  over- 
come oppression  and  now  have  to 
endure  a most  cruel  aggressor.  The 
large  Escorcia  family  remained  firm 
in  their  commitment  to  the  needs  of 
their  neighbours,  in  spite  of  their 
concern  about  the  cost.  The  price  was 
soon  to  be  paid. 

The  Terrorists  Attack 

The  Escorcia  hut  was  built  near 
one  side  of  a small  horseshoe-shaped 
sloping  bluff.  On  the  opposite  edge  of 
the  bluff,  about  50  metres  away,  was 
another  hut  used  as  a school  and  a 
barracks  for  the  three  young  militia. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  bluff  runs  a 
shallow  creek.  The  other  bank  of  the 
creek  is  a sloping  bluff  rising  to  the 
level  of  Juan’s  house.  All  is  quiet  and 
isolated.  At  night  one  can  hear  the 
most  distant  cricket  or  frog.  Here 
sleep  is  deep  and  most  welcomed. 

Late  one  night,  the  family  was 
awakened  by  heavy  rapid  rifle  fire. 
Juan  understood  immediately  what 
was  occurring.  All  were  ordered  to 
lay  on  the  floor  and  not  to  move.  Juan 
went  to  see  his  two  married  daugh- 
ters. Both  were  wounded  and  bleed- 
ing. He  helped  them  to  the  floor. 
Crawling  back  to  his  wife,  they 
talked  for  a very  brief  moment.  Yes, 


she  agreed  with  him  that  he  had  to 
use  his  gun.  He,  his  young  son  and 
son-in-law  would  fire  back.  The  three 
soldiers  had  already  responded  to  the 
attack.  Juan  prayed  with  his  wife  for  a 
few  seconds.  They  kissed  each  other 
and  then  allowed  the  roar,  the  splin- 
tering walls,  the  ripping  zinc,  the 
fearful  flashes  and  the  crying  of  the 
children  to  reach  their  minds  and 
hearts. 

The  three  men  peered  through  the 
spaces  in  the  thin  branch  walls.  They 
saw  that  the  enemy  consisted  of 
about  50  guns  bristling  from  ground 
level  behind  the  edge  of  the  bluff. 
They  were  difficult  targets.  Juan  gave 
the  order  to  fire  from  inside  the 
house.  The  situation  seemed  futile  to 
him.  It  was  neither  offensive  nor  de- 
fensive. He  crawled  back  to  his  wife 
to  explain  to  her  a plan  he  had  in 
mind.  She  approved.  He  gave  instruc- 
tions to  his  little  son  and  son-in-law 
to  continue  firing.  In  the  meantime, 
he  loaded  himself  with  hundreds  of 
rounds  of  ammunition  and  many 
magazines  already  loaded.  Crawling 
out  of  the  house  through  the  back 
door  he  entered  the  darkness  of  risk 
and  fear.  He  was  on  familiar  ground, 

“The  large  Escorcia  family 
remained  firm  in  their 
commitment  to  the  needs  of 
their  neighbours,  in  spite  of 
their  concern  about  the  cost. 
The  price  was  soon  to  be 
paid ” 

however,  and  he  knew  where  to  go 
and  what  to  do.  In  about  five  minutes 
he  had  slithered  down  the  slope, 
crossed  the  creek  and  climbed  the  op- 
posite slope,  and  worked  his  way  di- 
rectly behind  the  enemy.  Then  he  sat 
for  a few  seconds.  He  prayed  for 
mercy  and  forgiveness  for  what  he 
was  about  to  do.  He  knew  he  didn’t 
know  what  the  Lord  asked  of  him  at 
that  moment.  He  knew  only  what 
was  in  his  heart  and  mind.  He  wanted 
to  protect  his  family  from  certain 
death.  He  knew  as  well  that  he  was 
exposed  and  might  possibly  be  fired 


Internationalists  including  American  citizens  march  for  peace  outside  the  U.S. 


embassy  in  Managua,  Nicaragua. 

on  by  several  guns.  He  didn’t  pray  for 
himself,  but  rather  for  his  family. 

Then,  pressing  his  rifle  to  his  chest  as 
one  would  a cherished  friend,  he 
threw  the  safety  switch  to  automatic. 

The  blazing  flashes  of  the  mercenary 
guns  lined  up  in  front  of  him  seemed 
to  reach  out  in  order  to  devour  his 
loved  ones.  Juan  pressed  firmly  on  the 
trigger  and  didn’t  stop  until  he  found 
the  barrel  of  the  gun  quite  hot. 

The  line  of  blazing  lights  from  the 
muzzles  of  the  mercenary  guns  soon 
fell  into  disarray.  A number  of  them 
remained  in  darkness  and  silence. 

Others  seemed  to  try  to  search  out 
Juan’s  position.  Then,  some  40  yards 
along  the  same  cliff  top,  another  au- 
tomatic rifle  joined  Juan.  It  was  his 
son-in-law.  He  had  left  Juan’s  young 
son  firing  from  the  house.  Only  a few 
minutes  of  that  crossfire  was  neces- 
sary to  force  a retreat  of  the  mercen- 
aries. 

Jubilant  and  profoundly  grateful 
for  life  and  limb,  Juan  praised  the 
Lord  in  his  heart.  Both  men  crossed 
the  gully  once  again  and  went  di- 
rectly to  the  school  house.  Their  joy 
was  brief.  The  three  young  soldiers 
had  given  their  lives  in  defense  of  his 
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family  and  the  revolution.  “No 
greater  love,”  whispered  Juan  with  a 
raspy  voice,  “than  to  give  one’s  life  for 
his  friend!” 

The  Hunt  Begins 

Juan  appeared  at  my  house  the  fol- 
lowing afternoon.  I had  no  idea  of 
what  had  taken  place  since  Juan’s 
farm  is  about  eight  kilometres  north 
of  our  village  and  some  10  kilometres 
east.  Of  course  there  are  no  roads. 
Juan  looked  very  solemn  and  tired. 
His  clothes  were  torn  and  muddy.  In 
his  usual  slow  and  gentle  fashion,  he 
came  to  me,  embraced  me  and  just 
looked  at  me.  Something  was  wrong. 
I asked  him  to  sit  at  the  table  and  I 
would  make  some  coffee.  He  sat.  Fi- 
nally he  said:  “The  contras  attacked 
my  house  last  night”! 

He  told  the  story  in  all  frankness. 
With  patience  he  responded  to  my 
questions.  The  coffee  was  brewing 
when  we  were  visited  by  two  priests 
of  the  area.  They  were  citizens  of  the 
U.S.  A.  They  knew  Juan  from  years  of 
association.  Juan  told  them  his  story 
briefly.  I did  not  share  their  con- 
versation but  prepared  the  coffee. 


“ The  contra  terror  suffered  by  the  Nica- 
raguan poor,  is  molding  a church  under 
fire."  Fr.  Joe  Curcio,  S.F.M.,  celebrates 
mass  with  the  parishioners  of  Muelle  de 
los  Bueyes,  Nicaragua. 


The  priests  left  after  the  momentary 
meeting  with  Juan.  Then  I asked 
Juan,  “Well,  what  did  they  say?” 
Juan  repeated  their  only  question: 
“Were  you  armed?”  Of  course,  Juan 
was  armed.  Then  came  the  judgment: 
raised  eyebrows,  raised  arms  with 
palms  upward,  tight  lips  and  a slow 
deliberate  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  Ap- 
parently, words  were  inadequate.  I 
understood  and  gave  Juan  a strong 
embrace  of  support  and  approval. 

Juan  took  his  T-shirt  off,  showed 
me  the  bullet  holes.  One  bullet 
grazed  his  back.  He  asked  me  to  take 
a look  at  it  and  to  wash  it  for  him. 
This  I did,  sterilizing  it  with  antisep- 
tic. At  that  moment  I felt  deeply 
moved  to  think  that  I was  able  to  heal 
the  wounds  of  such  a brave  man.  He 
continued  talking.  The  wounded 
were  already  in  hospital.  The  three 
martyrs  were  returned  to  their  fam- 
ilies for  Church  burial.  Yes,  he  would 
continue  to  live  there  and  to  carry  on 
his  commitment  as  usual.  His  family 
was  in  agreement  as  well.  He  would 
ask,  however,  that  a larger  contingent 
of  militia  be  posted  there  and  that  the 
area  be  combed  regularly. 

So  the  days  and  the  weeks  passed. 
His  children  healed  slowly  but  surely. 
Juan,  realizing  that  he  could  no 
longer  ride  his  horse  because  of  the 
easy  target  he  would  be  to  the  angry 
mercenaries,  would  walk  alone. 
Avoiding  paths,  crossing  ravines, 
climbing  trees  to  search  for  his  en- 
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emies,  walking  in  creeks,  he  would  go 
to  and  from  his  house,  communicat- 
ing, organizing  the  distribution  of 
food  and  supplies  to  his  neighbours. 
He  cared  for  his  family  as  well.  The 
pain  and  the  sorrow  he  felt  for  them 
weighed  heavily.  The  contras  search- 
ed for  him.  Their  collaborators 
would  ask  people,  “How  is  my 
cousin  Juan,  do  you  know  where  he 
is?”,  or  “I  would  like  to  return  money 
to  Juan,  do  you  know  where  he  is?”, 
and  so  on.  Juan  was  hunted  like  a 
fox,  and  like  a fox  he  lived  in  the 
woods  quite  alone.  No  one  knew 
where  he  slept.  No  one  could  tell  ex- 
actly where  he  was.  He  always  car- 
ried an  automatic  rifle  and  a small 
supply  of  ammunition. 

The  CIA  attempt  a final  solution 

About  six  weeks  later,  Juan  left 
home  to  take  a pastoral  course  in 
Bluefields.  Bluefields  is  a coastal 
town  accessible  only  by  river  boat. 
There,  with  other  deacons  and  dele- 
gates of  the  Word,  Juan  was  able  to 
restore  his  nerves  and  to  give  himself 
over  to  prayer  and  study. 

A few  days  after  Juan  had  left  for 
Bluefields,  at  about  mid-day,  the  mer- 
cenaries appeared  once  again.  This 
time  they  took  up  positions  where 
Juan  had  once  defeated  them,  that  is, 
on  the  far  side  of  the  creek.  For- 
tunately, Juan’s  son  and  son-in-law 
were  absent  chasing  a runaway  horse. 
Evidently  the  mercenaries  knew  that 
the  contingent  of  young  militia  was 
away  as  well,  ironically,  searching  for 
them.  There  were  three  militia  left  to 
guard  the  house  and  school. 

“He  knew  only  what  was  in 
his  heart  and  mind.  He 
wanted  to  protect  his  family 
from  certain  death.” 

An  earth-shaking  thunderclap,  fly- 
ing earth,  wood  and  stones  an- 
nounced the  presence  of  the  enemy. 
This  time,  they  carried  heavy  guns, 
possibly  mortar  or  grenade- 
launchers.  The  school  house  was  hit. 
There  followed  another  huge  blast 
near  the  house  damaging  some  of  the 
zinc  roof.  The  thunderous  roar  of 
many  rifles  ensued.  The  screaming 


children  clung  tightly  to  their  moth- 
ers as  they  lay  on  the  earthen  floor. 
The  school  was  hit  again.  More  re- 
sounding explosions  followed.  In  a 
few  minutes  all  was  quiet.  The  militia 
no  longer  offered  resistance.  The 
school  house  was  destroyed.  There 
was  a moment  of  silence.  The  silence 
was  broken  by  the  mercenaries  cross- 
ing the  gully.  They  found  the  three 
young  soldiers  sprawled  in  death.  En- 
tering Juan’s  house,  they  ordered  the 
women  and  children  to  get  up  and 
leave  the  house.  Lining  them  up,  the 
leader  of  the  mercenaries  harangued 
them  about  the  evils  of  communism. 
Juan  would  soon  fall  into  their 
hands,  he  said.  He  swore  that  Juan 
would  not  be  forgiven  for  what  he 
had  done.  Then,  they  were  told  to 
leave  because  they  were  going  to  burn 
the  house  down.  Juan’s  wife,  thankful 
for  life  and  limb,  stepped  away 
quickly  herding  the  little  ones  along. 
She  looked  back  to  see  the  homestead 
for  the  last  time.  She  saw  them  loot- 
ing the  house  while  others  smashed 
the  mouths  of  the  young  dead  sol- 
diers with  the  butts  of  their  rifles  in 
order  to  get  the  gold  from  their  teeth. 

“ The  Nicaraguan  people 
had  overcome  oppression 
and  now  have  to  endure  a 
most  cruel  aggressor.” 

The  family  walked  for  an  hour  or 
so  before  they  were  able  to  get  to  a 
house  with  people  in  it.  They  were 
received  kindly.  Eventually,  they 
reached  Muelle  de  los  Bueyes  and 
lived  with  friends.  The  government 
assigned  them  to  temporary  lodg- 
ings. Now  they  are  in  hiding  some- 
where in  Nicaragua.  I have  had  the 
privilege  of  helping  them  reconstruct 
their  homes  and  their  lives. 

Juan  Escorcia  is  still  a deacon  and 
is  still  armed.  The  contra  terror  suf- 
fered by  the  Nicaraguan  poor,  like 
Juan,  is  molding  a Church  under  fire, 
fire  burning  in  the  name  of  anti-com- 
munism. 

Since  the  summer  of  1984,  Fr.  Joe 
Curcio,  S.F.M.,  has  worked  as  pastor 
o^Muclle  de  los  Bueyes  in  the  eastern 
diocese  of  Bluefields,  Nicaragua. 
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Mission  Update 


Venezuelan  Bishops  Plan  for 
Social  Renewal 

The  bishops  of  Venezuela  have  published  a wide-rang- 
ing critique  of  Venezuelan  society,  in  the  form  of  a 
pastoral  plan  for  nationwide  mission  to  last  until  1992. 
Entitled  “To  believe,  to  live,  to  proclaim  the  Gospel”,  the 
document  is  a response  by  the  bishops’  conference  to  the 
Pope’s  call  for  a new  evangelization  of  Latin  America. 

The  document  begins  with  a summary  of  the  country’s 
economic  crisis.  Inflation  has  meant  that  salaries  have  lost 
50  per  cent  of  their  buying  power,  and  unemployment  has 
risen  to  14  per  cent.  In  addition,  “the  phenomenon  of 
urbanization”  has  led  to  a concentration  of  over  three- 
quarters  of  the  population  in  the  cities,  with  the  con- 
sequent problems  of  “overcrowding  and  marginaliza- 
tion”, while  the  countryside  has  been  left  without  people, 
without  work,  and  without  services. 

The  bishops  list  other  social  problems,  including  “con- 
sumerism, drugs  trafficking,  delinquency,  violence,  and  a 
sense  of  personal  and  collective  insecurity.”  Corruption 
in  both  the  public  and  the  private  sector,  they  say,  is 


among  the  worst  social  failings.  They  add  that  they  can- 
not “leave  to  one  side  the  search  for  easy  earnings  through 
gambling,  which  provokes  false  illusions”. 

In  political  life,  despite  the  success  of  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a century  of  democracy,  there  are  difficulties: 
the  bishops  mention  a progressive  concentration  of  power 
in  the  major  parties,  the  erosion  of  democracy,  and  a lack 
of  ideology  in  the  political  parties,  motivated  solely  by 
pragmatism. 

In  religious  terms,  the  bishops  say,  the  crisis  is  one  of 
“temptation  and  sin.”  Structural  sin  inhibits  the  growth 
of  community  and  leads  to  “egotism,  pride,  envy,  ambi- 
tion, injustice,  domination,  violence,  eroticism,  corrupt- 
ion, laziness,  and  irresponsibility.”  They  call  on 
Venezuelans  to  work  together  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  and 
for  a renewed  evangelical  effort,  inspired  by  charity  and 
strengthened  through  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments. 

In  their  pastoral  plan,  the  bishops  propose  a proclama- 
tion of  the  values  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  light  of  the  prefer- 
ential option  for  the  poor  and  they  identify  four  priority 
areas:  the  family,  young  people,  pastoral  action  for  a new 
society,  and  vocations  to  the  priesthood  and  religious  life. 
{The  Tablet). 


Religious  Leaders  of  India  Urge 
Harmony,  Peace,  Justice 

The  divide-and-rule  policy  of  the  British  raj  is  being 
continued  today  by  politicians  and  the  business  class  to 
further  their  vested  interests  and  power  structures,  ac- 
cording to  participants  of  a recent  interreligious  dialogue 
on  communal  harmony  held  in  New  Delhi. 

The  main  cause  of  the  lack  of  harmony  is  more  socio- 
economic and  political  than  religious,  they  said. 

Twenty-five  leaders  of  Hinduism,  Islam,  Sihkism  and 
Christianity  met  at  the  Church  of  North  India  Bhavan 
and  Guru  Nanak  Institute  for  a comparative  study  of 
religion  and  to  reflect  on  urgent  issues  of  communal 
harmony,  peace  and  justice  in  India  today. 

Those  taking  part  expressed  concern  at  the  decline  of 
human  values  and  moral  leadership  in  society,  despite 
religious  revivalism,  and  discussed  the  escalation  of  com- 
munal hatred  and  violence.  Human  values  in  a secular 
state  should  be  sustained  and  promoted  at  all  levels  of 
society,  participants  said.  They  also  urged  that  true  con- 
versions be  distinguished  from  all  forms  of  dishonest  and 
forceful  inducement  to  convert. 

All  speakers  emphasized  religious  harmony  and  peace 
as  a concern,  not  only  of  educated  religious  leaders,  but 
also  of  ordinary  people.  They  stressed  that  such  dialogue 
must  be  held  in  villages  and  semi-urban  areas  as  well  as  in 
cities. 

The  dialogue  condemned  all  forms  of  violence  and 


urged  communal  leaders  to  explore  ways  to  curb  violence 
through  meetings,  dialogue  and  media  articulation.  They 
also  urged  all  religious  communities  to  explore  non-vio- 
lent means  to  achieve  harmony  and  justice. 

One  recommendation  from  the  group  was  to  establish 
open  forums,  peace  centres  and  councils  at  national,  re- 
gional and  local  levels  for  discussion  and  dialogue  on  the 
issues  of  peace,  justice  and  harmony  by  members-  of 
religious  communities. 

The  participants  also  urged  that  at  all  such  open  for- 
ums, adequate  representatives  of  women  and  youth 
should  be  ensured.  (Asia  Focus). 
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A Japanese 
New  Year’s  Tale 


By  Fr.  James  Gauthier,  S.F.M. 

Once  upon  a time  there  lived 
in  Japan  an  old  man  and  an 
old  woman.  They  were  poor 
and  lived  in  the  country.  They  made 
straw  hats  and  sold  them  in  the 
nearby  city  so  they  could  buy  food. 
One  30  December  the  old  woman 
said  to  her  husband:  “The  day  after 
tomorrow  is  New  Year’s  Day  and  we 
have  no  rice  cakes  to  eat.  Let’s  make 
some  straw  hats  and  tomorrow  you 
can  go  to  the  city  and  sell  them.  Then, 
we  can  buy  some  rice  cakes.” 

That  day  the  old  man  and  the  old 
woman  made  straw  hats.  The  next 
day  the  old  man  left  for  the  city  to  sell 
the  straw  hats.  There  were  many  peo- 
ple and  everyone  seemed  to  be  in  a 
h urry. 

“Won’t  you  buy  my  straw  hats?” 
he  shouted  to  people.  But  no  one 
noticed  him.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  he 
hadn’t  sold  one  hat.  “Oh”,  he  said,  “1 
have  no  money  to  buy  rice  cakes  for 
New  Year’s.” 

It  was  snowing,  and  very  cold,  and 
the  old  man  sadly  began  to  return 
home.  As  he  was  walking  the  old  man 
noticed  some  statues  standing  by  the 
side  of  the  road.  People  would  often 
stop  and  pray  before  these  statues. 
“Oh”,  he  thought,  “You  look  so 
cold.  I know  what  I’ll  do.  I’ll  give  you 
my  straw  hats.”  On  the  head  of  each 
statue,  the  old  man  placed  a straw 
hat.  However,  he  had  only  four  hats 
and  there  were  five  statues.  He  took 
off  the  nice  woolen  hat  that  he  was 


wearing,  and  put  it  on  the  last  statue’s 
head. 

“Now”,  he  said,  “You  all  look 
warm.”  The  old  man  said  goodbye 
and  continued  his  walk  home. 

When  he  entered  the  house  the  old 
woman  asked:  “Did  you  sell  the 
straw  hats?  And  where  are  the  rice 
cakes?” 

The  old  man  explained  that  he 
wasn’t  able  to  sell  the  straw  hats,  and 
that  he  had  given  them  to  the  statues. 
“That  was  a wonderful  kind  thing 
you  did”,  she  said.  “It  is  better  to  give 
the  straw  hats  to  the  statues  than  to 
have  rice  cakes  on  New  Year’s  Day. 
It’s  late,  so  let’s  go  to  bed.” 

During  the  night  they  were 
awakened  by  noises  outside.  “What 
is  that  noise?”  asked  the  old  woman. 
Voices  could  be  heard. 


“Heave  hove,  heave  hove,  where  is 
the  kind  old  man  who  gave  us  the 
straw  hats?” 

The  old  man  and  the  old  woman 
jumped  out  of  bed  and  ran  to  the 
door.  When  they  opened  the  door, 
they  saw  a big  basket  full  of  rice  cakes 
and  vegetables  on  the  door  step.  And 
in  the  distance  they  saw  five  statues 
wearing  their  hats,  pulling  a sled,  re- 
turning home. 


Originally  from  Toronto,  Ontario, 
Fr.  Gauthier  now  lives  and  works 
with  other  Scarhoro  missionaries  in 
Nagoya,  japan. 
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Philippine 

Diary 


By  Mary  McCormack 

My  visit  to  the  Philippines 
during  the  month  of  July 
1986  can  best  be  described 
as  a human,  humanizing  encounter. 
Militarization,  political  detention, 
poverty,  a feudal  land  system,  multi- 
national landgrabbing,  foreign  domi- 
nation, people  power  — things  that 
had  been  mere  concepts  before  — I 
now  met  in  human  form.  I want  to 
share  some  of  those  face-to-face 
encounters. 

I met  militarization  in  the  form  of 
an  eighteen  year-old  girl  named 
Arlene.  Arlene  was  very  withdrawn. 
The  women  in  her  support  group  told 
our  group  that  she  bad  been  a com- 
munity organizer  and,  like  hundreds 
of  other  organizers,  she  had  been  ar- 
rested during  the  Marcos  regime.  She 
was  charged  with  being  a rebel  sup- 
porter — a ‘communist’.  Organiza- 
tion of  any  kind  is  discouraged  in  a 
militarized  society  and  branding 
organizers  as  ‘communist’  makes 
their  arrest,  torture,  and  even  death 
more  acceptable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
non-communist  world.  Arlene  had 
been  blindfolded,  stripped  naked, 
and  brutally  interrogated  before  she 
was  raped  by  her  security  guard.  She 
was  one  of  the  many  political  de- 
tainees released  when  Corazon  Aqui- 
no came  to  power  in  February  last 
year.  She  cannot  return  to  her  village 
because  the  still  powerful  military 
may  harass  the  villagers  if  they  shel- 
ter her,  and  there  is  a stigma  attached 
to  having  been  a prisoner.  Arlene’s 
support  group  has  finally  convinced 
her  to  file  charges  against  the  guard 


Mary  McCormack 


My  visit  to  the  Philippines 
during  the  month  of  July 
1986  can  best  be  described 
as  a human,  humanizing 
encounter.” 


who  raped  her.  They  know  their 
chances  of  winning  are  slight  (the 
case  has  already  been  reclassified  as 
“seduction  with  consent”)  but  they 
hope  that  other  women  will  follow 
her  example  and  publicize  the  abuse 
of  the  military  so  that  future  women 
detainees  won’t  be  subjected  to  sim- 
ilar abuses. 

Political  detention  also  came  to  life 
in  the  person  of  one  of  our  guides, 
Amy.  Amy  looked  vaguely  familiar 
when  I met  her  and  we  were  delighted 
to  discover  that  she  was  one  of  a 


group  of  prisoners  whose  photo  had 
been  circulated  in  Canada  with  a plea 
to  lobby  the  Marcos  Government  for 
their  release.  Amy  described  the  hor- 
ror of  the  arrest,  the  interrogation 
which  lasted  five  days,  and  the  subse- 
quent solitary  confinement.  She 
spoke  warmly  of  the  letters  of  sup- 
port from  Canada  which  the  Task 
Force  for  Political  Detainees  man- 
aged to  deliver  to  her  during  her  three 
and  a half  year  confinement.  It  was 
hard  to  believe  1 had  met  her  in  per- 
son and,  of  course,  1 promised  to  con- 
vey her  request  for  continued  support 
for  the  peoples’  movements  in  the 
Philippines. 

We  met  poverty  on  a daily  basis. 
One  day  it  was  a little  boy  playing 
with  an  inflated  plastic  bag  on  a busy 
Manila  street.  Another  day  it  was  a 
woman  begging  outside  the  coffee 
shop  where  we  stopped  to  rest.  Once 
it  was  a rice-farmer  with  gravel- 
ground  toenails  who  earned  the 
equivalent  of  one  American  dollar 
when  it  required  eight  dollars  for  his 
family  to  live  at  a subsistence  level. 
My  most  vivid  face-to-face  meeting 
with  poverty  occurred  in  a crowded 
modern  club  called  the  Blue  Hawaii 
in  downtown  Manila.  There,  hun- 
dreds of  prostitutes,  many  with  fam- 
ilies to  support,  can  earn  more  in  one 
hour  servicing  the  many  tourists  who 
patronize  the  club  than  they  can 
make  in  ten  weeks  as  street  vendors 
selling  peanuts  or  trinkets.  “Poverty 
is  the  root  of  prostitution  in  the  Phil- 
ippines” our  social  worker  explained. 

Nearly  all  of  the  literature  coming 
from  our  Filipino  partners  such  as 
the  National  Peasants  Alliance  insist 
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on  the  need  for  land  reform  and  an 
end  to  the  feudal  land  system.  A 
woman  named  Esther  in  a farming 
village  called  Indangan  in  Mindanao 
province  made  these  terms  real  for  us. 
Esther  provided  our  group  with  a 
noon-day  meal  and  arranged  for  us 
to  meet  a group  of  farm  women.  The 
signs  of  long  days  and  hard  work 
were  on  all  their  faces  as  they  told  us 
that  their  families  did  not  have 
ownership  to  the  land  they  had 
worked  for  centuries.  The  old  Span- 
ish feudal  system  imposed  on  the 
conquered  Filipinos  remained  intact 
to  this  day.  While  their  families  are 
totally  responsible  for  the  cost  of 
planting  and  for  tending  the  crops 
they  have  to  pay  their  landlords  at 
least  one-third  of  their  harvest.  Rent 
is  due  whether  the  harvest  is  good  or 
not  so  the  farmers  live  in  perpetual 
debt  to  the  landowner.  While  the 
women  hope  the  new  government 
will  introduce  a genuine  land  reform 
program,  they  are  aware  that  many 
ministers  in  the  new  government  are 
rich  landowners  and  will  certainly  be 
reluctant  to  initiate  any  changes. 

As  a Canadian,  multinational  land 
grabbing  was  best  exemplified  for  me 
by  Massey-Ferguson,  a Canadian  op- 
eration. We  were  asked  not  to  travel 


to  Cagayan  Valley  where  Massey-Fer- 
guson is  expanding  its  feed-grain  op- 
eration, but  we  spoke  to  members  of 
another  Development  and  Peace 
group  who  had  visited  there  a week 
before  our  arrival.  Finder  Marcos  it 
was  a pattern  that,  when  a large  cor- 
poration wants  access  to  fertile  land 
where  people  have  been  living  for 
generations,  the  military  facilitates 
things  by  brutalizing  the  local  peo- 
ple. Houses  are  burned,  people  are 


. .things  that  had  been 
mere  concepts  before  — / 
now  met  in  human  form.” 


killed  on  the  allegation  that  they  are 
rebel  “communist”  supporters,  and, 
when  life  is  finally  too  unbearable, 
they  move  out  and  the  corporation 
moves  into  the  now  unoccupied  land. 
More  than  150,000  people  have  been 
thus  harassed  in  Cagayan  Valley 
which  is  the  home  territory  of  De- 
fence Minister  Enrile.  In  the  Massey- 
Ferguson  case  the  10,000  acres  to  be 
cultivated  have  had  their  title  dis- 
puted between  large  landowners  and 


“ Multinational  land  grabbing  was  best  exemplified  for  me  by  Massey-Ferguson, 
a Canadian  operation.  . . Under  Marcos  when  a large  corporation  wants  access  to 
fertile  land  where  people  have  been  living  for  generations,  the  military  facilitate  things 
by  brutalizing  local  people.  ” (the  Philippines). 


peasants  for  many  years.  The  peas- 
ants who  hosted  the  other  Develop- 
ment and  Peace  delegation  had  been 
harassed  when  they  left,  hence  the 
request  that  we  not  visit. 

It  is  Sister  Clemencia  Flora’s  face  I 
see  when  I think  of  the  peoples’  op- 
position to  foreign  domination.  Sister 
Flora  travel  led  around  New- 
foundland and  Fabrador  last  year 
asking  for  our  support  for  the  peas- 
ants hope  for  an  end  to  foreign  politi- 
cal, economic,  military,  and  cultural 
control  of  the  Philippines.  Foreign 
domination,  she  explained,  means 
that  the  national  security  and  eco- 
nomic interests  of  the  United  States 
take  precedence  over  the  basic  sur- 
vival needs  of  the  poor  people  in  the 
Philippines.  They  want  control  of 
their  own  destiny  and  with  people 
power,  the  last  concept  I must  intro- 
duce, they  hope  to  achieve  it. 

Canadian  TV  viewers  saw  the 
joyous  faces  of  people  power  last  Feb- 
ruary, when  Marcos  was  finally 
ousted.  People  with  different  ide- 
ologies, different  religions,  different 
socio-economic  backgrounds  joined 
arms  to  withstand  tbe  arms  of  the 
military.  Today,  cause-oriented 
groups  from  all  sectors  of  Filipino 
society  join  the  farmer  and  farm- 
workers in  presenting  three  key  de- 
mands to  the  new  government.  First, 
they  want  a genuine  land  reform  pro- 
gram which  will  give  land  to  the 
landless  peasants.  (Stand  up,  Esther). 
Second,  they  want  an  end  to  mili- 
tarization of  the  countryside.  (Stand 
up,  Arlene).  Third,  they  want  to  ac- 
tively participate  in  the  planning  and 
implementing  of  agrarian  reforms 
through  their  own  elected  represen- 
tatives. (Stand  up,  Sister  Clemencia, 
Treasurer  of  the  National  Peasants’ 
Alliance.)  And  they  ask  Canadians  to 
stand  in  solidarity  with  them.  Will 
you  stand  up? 

Mary  McCormack  is  the  Provincial 
Animateur  for  the  Canadian  Cath- 
olic Organization  for  Development 
and  Peace  in  Gander,  New- 
foundland. For  more  information 
about  the  work  of  Development  and 
Peace  contact:  CCODP-National 
Office,  3028  Dan  forth  Avenue, 
Toronto,  Ontario,  M4C  1N2. 
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A Missionary  Vocation 

A Diocesan  Priest  in  Missio 


By  Fr.  John  Carten.  S.F.M. 


One  very  unique  aspect  of  Scarboro  Missions  is 
our  associate  program  for  Canadian  diocesan 
priests.  Every  once  in  a while  we  are  approached 
by  a diocesan  priest  who  would  like  to  give  several  years 
of  their  priesthood  working  in  an  overseas  cross-cultural 
situation. 

Scarboro  Missions  becomes  the  vehicle  to  allow  the 
priest  to  do  this.  After  several  years  the  priest  then  returns 
to  work  once  again  in  his  own  diocese  in  Canada. 

At  present  Fr.  Denis  Hebert  is  working  with  us  as  an 
associate  priest.  Denis  belongs  to  the  diocese  of  Edmon- 
ton. He  spent  about  ten  years  working  as  a parish  priest  in 
the  Edmonton  diocese  before  going  to  work  in  Lima, 
Peru.  At  that  time  Edmonton  supported  a parish  on  the 
outskirts  of  Lima. 

“1  had  already  achieved  what  1 had  thought  would  take 
me  a whole  life-time  — to  be  a country  priest,  to  be  a city 
priest,  to  build  a church  and  a rectory.  I needed  a new 
challenge,”  says  Fr.  Denis. 

In  1969,  Archbishop  Jordan  asked  Fr.  Hebert  to  join 
priests  from  the  Edmonton  diocese  already  working  in 
Lima,  Peru.  “I  felt  if  others  could  become  accustomed  to 
living  in  another  country,  so  could  I,”  he  says. 
Responding  to  Pope  John  XXlIEs  call  to  ‘twin’  parishes 


from  Europe  and  North  America  with  local  churches 
from  the  Third  World,  many  Canadian  dioceses  during 
the  mid  1960s  sent  priests  to  staff  parishes  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. As  the  number  of  vocations  decreased  here  at  home, 
however,  the  dioceses  no  longer  felt  able  to  look  after  the 
financial  and  personnel  responsibilities  for  parishes  over- 
seas. 

In  1976,  Scarboro  assumed  responsibility  for  the  parish 
in  Lima  where  the  Edmonton  diocese  had  been  working. 
Denis  himself  became  an  associate  of  Scarboro  which 
enabled  him  to  continue  his  missionary  work. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  Scarboro  began  to  give 
diocesan  priests  a chance  to  work  with  us  in  this  way. 
Canadian  bishops  could  send  one  of  their  priests  overseas 
without  assuming  all  the  responsibilities  involved.  The 
priest  could  go  into  a parish  or  an  area  where  Scarboro 
had  people  working  already.  Because  Scarboro  Missions 
had  a training  program  in  place,  it  allowed  diocesan 
priests  to  work  among  people  of  another  culture  with 
experienced  missionaries.  Such  a set-up  also  allows  for  a 
smoother  transition  when  the  diocesan  priest  returns  to 
Canada. 

“With  Scarboro  there  is  a sense  of  security,  a sense  of 
belonging,”  says  Fr.  Denis.  “There’s  a sense  of  participa- 
tion in  team  ministry.” 

It  makes  a lot  more  sense  for  dioceses  to  channel  their, 
missionary  projects  through  a Society  like  Scarboro  be- 
cause of  our  knowledge  of  mission,  our  wide  experience 
of  various  countries  and  our  awareness  of  problems  both 
with  personnel  and  finances.  Otherwise  an  individual 
bishop  may  find  himself  committed  to  helping  a diocese 
overseas  with  limited  resources.  Further  problems  arise 
when  it  is  time  for  personnel  changes. 

Since  1976,  Fr.  Denis  has  worked  in  Panama  and  St. 
Vincent.  Usually  diocesan  priests  spend  about  five  years 
with  us.  But  Fr.  Denis  recently  returned  to  Peru  after 
accepting  a new  assignment  to  work  with  other  Scarboro 
personnel  in  Chiclayo,  Peru. 

“Em  glad  to  be  returning  to  Peru,”  he  says.  “I  want  to 
relive  the  experience  I found  so  enriching  in  the  first  years. 

I know  that  the  country  has  undergone  a lot  of  changes 
economically  and  socially  in  the  last  ten  years  and  that  the 
church  has  had  many  ups  and  downs.  But  somehow  I’m 
still  saying  that  this  is  my  first  love  and  I’m  very  glad  to  be 
going  back.” 

We  wish  Fr.  Denis  the  very  best  and  invite  any  diocesan 
priest  with  similar  aspirations  to  consider  spending  a few 
years  with  us  in  mission. 
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2 Corinthians  5:17 


“Lord,  you  are  good  and  forgiving,  most  loving  to  all  who  invoke  you; 
Yahweh,  hear  my  prayer,  listen  to  me  as  I plead.  ” 

Psalm  86:5 


Poster 


■Tiimssia 


Feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  Mexico 


“I  tell  you  therefore:  everything  you  ask  and  pray  for,  believe  that  you 
have  it  already,  and  it  will  be  yours.  And  when  you  stand  in  prayer,  forgive 
whatever  you  have  against  anybody,  so  that  your  Father  in  heaven  may 
forgive  your  failings  too.  ” 

Mark  11:25 
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Priest,  Levite  or  Good  Samaritan? 


By  Helen  Harrington 

There  was  a man  named  Joel  who  travelled  from  his 
mountain  home  in  Kalasungay,  Bukidnon  to  the 
city  of  Cagayan  on  the  northern  coast  of  Minda- 
nao, the  Philippines.  One  night  while  visiting  his  brother 
there,  Joel  strolled  through  the  city.  While  walking  along 
he  was  attacked,  robbed,  stabbed  and  left  to  die  in  the 
canal  near  the  side  of  the  road. 

Perhaps  because  it  was  very  dark  that  night,  and  Joel  lay 
in  the  gutter  out  of  sight,  many  who  walked  by  didn’t 
notice  him  at  all.  Perhaps  too  some  who  passed  that  way 
may  have  heard  muffled  sounds  but  were  afraid  to  go 
near.  Whatever  the  reason,  it  wasn’t  until  the  next  morn- 
ing that  Joel’s  body  was  found  along  the  bank  of  the  canal. 

From  papers  found  among  his  possessions  Joel  was 
identified  and  his  body  then  released  to  a local  fune- 
ralaria , or  funeral  home.  That  same  day  a message  was 
sent  to  his  wife  in  Kalasungay,  two  hours  away,  and  the 
shocked,  distraught  Remedios  made  the  weary  journey  to 
Cagayan  to  identify  her  husband’s  body  and  to  make 
arrangements  to  take  him  home. 

Upon  arriving  in  Cagayan,  Remedios  was  taken  to  the 


Scarboro  lay  missioner  Helen  Harrington  (right)  shares  a 
laugh  with  Ling  Hayung,  a Manobos  tribesman,  the  Philip- 
pines. 


funeralaria  where  she  saw  to  her  horror  the  stabbed, 
disfigured  body  of  her  husband.  Joel  and  Remedios  were  a 
poor  young  couple  with  six  children  and  their  sole  in- 
come came  from  the  money  Joel  made  as  a farmer  on  a 
coffee  plantation  not  far  from  their  home.  Now  with  Joel’s 
death,  Remedios  faced  a difficult  future  alone.  She  shook 
with  sadness  and  disbelief  thinking  of  Joel’s  murder  and 
trying  to  clear  her  mind  she  began  to  make  mental  plans 
to  take  him  back  to  Kalasungay. 

As  dark  as  the  night  before  had  been  for  Joel,  this  bright 
Friday  afternoon  suddenly  seemed  like  Good  Friday  to 
Remedios.  A funeral  attendant  appeared  from  his  office 
and  explained  that  releasing  Joel’s  body  not  only  involved 
the  formality  of  signatures  but  also  the  payment  of  a sum 
of  nearly  2,000  pesos  (about  $100  US).  This  amount  may 
not  seem  like  much  to  some,  but  to  Remedios  it  meant  a 
fortune  she  just  did  not  have.  Heartbroken,  she  returned 
to  Kalasungay  to  ask  her  friends  for  help. 

By  Saturday  afternoon  the  news  had  carried  to  the 
distant  corners  of  their  small  village  and  had  even  reached 
people  in  the  nearby  capitol  town  of  Malaybalay.  Soon 
donations  of  food  arrived  at  Remedios’  house  and  a 
promise  of  a truck  to  help  transport  Joel’s  body  but  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  2,000  pesos  had  been  raised. 

On  Sunday  morning  I went  as  usual  to  call  on  Fr.  Dards 
Estaniel,  the  parish  priest  of  Malaybalay.  He  and  I reg- 
ularly travelled  to  Kalasungay  for  mass  on  Sundays  but 
on  that  particular  day  he  was  very  ill  and  asked  to  me  to 
go  ahead  and  tell  the  people  to  have  a Christian  prayer 
service  instead.  As  I entered  the  chapel  there  was  much 
commotion  and  1 overheard  people  whispering  some- 
thing about  Joel  have  been  killed.  It  was  only  later,  as  the 
prayer  service  got  underway,  that  1 heard  more  of  the 
details. 

Songs  were  sung  and  the  readings  of  the  day  were  read. 
In  a hushed  sense  of  awe  and  amazement  the  Christian 
leader  read  the  Gospel  for  that  Sunday.  It  was  the  story  of 
the  Good  Samaritan.  After  he  finished  he  sat  down  and 
asked  if  anyone  would  like  to  share  their  thoughts  or 
reflections.  Many  people,  men  and  women,  came  forward 
and  as  1 sat  by  the  side  watching  1 felt  somehow  that  I was 
witness  to  a very  special  event. 

All  spoke  of  Joel,  his  death  and  the  parallels  between 
what  had  happened  to  him  and  to  the  man  who  was 
beaten  and  robbed  in  the  Good  Samaritan  story.  One  by 
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one  people  stood  up  challenging  their  community  gath- 
ered there:  “It’s  easy  for  us  to  say  that  the  priests  and 
levites  were  the  ones  who  passed  Joel  by  that  night  on  the 
road.  But  what  about  us?  Now  that  Remedios  needs 
money  to  bring  Joel’s  body  back  from  Cagayan  where  are 
we?  Joel  is  still  on  the  road,  abandoned.  Are  we  the  priest, 
the  Levite  or  the  Good  Samaritan?” 

By  this  time  the  whole  chapel  was  alive;  there  were 
murmurs  in  the  crowd,  and  nods  of  agreement,  and  some 
even  stood  and  shouted.  Of  all  the  Sundays  I had  sat  in 
that  same  chapel  1 had  never  before  seen  these  quiet 
people  of  Kalasungay  so  excited. 

It’s  been  a few  months  now  since  that  day  hut  I re- 
member my  feelings  well.  I leaned  forward  on  the  chapel 
bench  with  eyes  wide  and  ears  open  and  I felt  very  much 
like  a young  girl  star  struck  with  wonder.  It  was  a wonder 
that  touched  me  in  a simple  way;  stirring  tears  and  a smile 
of  joy.  It  was  as  if  the  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan  found 
new  life  that  day.  The  Kalasungay  community,  and  I with 
them,  experience  a living  faith  — the  gospel  alive  in  our 
own  history. 

Just  then  a man  walked  to  the  front  of  the  chapel  and 
laid  some  money  on  the  altar,  then  more  came  forward  to 
share.  Beside  me  a woman  suddenly  stood  up  and  shouted 


to  the  crowd:  “Let’s  give  all  of  today’s  collection  to  Joel 
and  Inday!” 

Everyone  smiled  and  added  their  agreement  to  a chorus 
of  nods  and  yeses.  And  as  it  turned  out,  the  collection  not 
only  paid  the  expenses  for  Joel  hut  left  a little  extra  for 
Remedios  and  her  children. 

The  truck,  which  was  donated  the  day  before,  made  the 
trip  to  Cagayan  that  day  and  the  same  afternoon  Joel’s 
body  was  returned  to  his  Kalasungay  home.  Joel  was 
buried  in  the  Kalasungay  Cemetery  on  the  following 
Tuesday  and  many  of  the  same  people  from  the  chapel 
that  Sunday  returned  to  support  Remedios. 

And  Jesus  concluded,  “In  your  opinion,  which  one  of 
these  three  acted  like  a neighbour  toward  the  man  at- 
tacked by  the  robbers?” 

The  teacher  of  the  Law  answered,  “The  one  who  was 
kind  to  him.” 

Jesus  replied,  “You  go,  then,  and  do  the  same.”  (Luke 
10:36-37) 

Helen  Harrington  is  a lay  associate  missioner  with  Scar- 
boro  Missions.  Originally  from  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
Helen  now  lines  and  works  with  other  Scarboro  mission- 
aries in  the  Philippines. 
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The  Spirituality 

of  Struggle 
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r.  Edicio  de  la  Torre,  S.V.D.,  is  a 
Filipino  Catholic  priest  who 
was  imprisoned  for  nine  years 
during  the  regime  of  President  Ferdi- 
nand Marcos.  Released  in  March 
1986  by  President  Corazon  Aquino , 
Fr.  de  la  Torre  has  long  been  active  in 
the  struggle  for  justice  and  peace  in 
his  country. 

On  5 November  1986  Fr.  de  la 
Torre  met  with  Michael  Donelson, 
and  Fr.  Terry  Gallagher,  S.F.M.,  of 
Scarboro  Missions  and  gave  the  fol- 
lowing interview. 

Scarboro  Missions:  Could  you  share 
with  our  readers  your  thoughts  on 
imprisonment?  What  led  to  your  ar- 
rest? You  have  said  that  you  were  im- 
prisoned for  “doing  theology”.  What 
do  you  mean  by  “doing  theology”? 

Fr.  Edicio  de  la  Torre:  Well,  “doing 
theology”  was  essentially  being  able 
to  say  Christ  is  the  answer  but  to 
different  questions,  not  to  the  tradi- 
tional one  of  simply  asking  for  per- 
sonal salvation.  We  tend  to  worry 
more  about  the  sins  we  commit 
rather  than  the  omission  of  things 
that  we  should  do.  If  you  look  at 
Matthew  25  people  were  condemned 
not  because  they  hurt  people  — they 
did  — but  because  they  didn’t  feed 
those  who  were  hungry  and  needed 
drink. 

In  my  case,  there  were  a lot  of  farm- 
ers asking  why  they  didn’t  own  the 
land  they  tilled,  and  why  the  work 
put  into  the  land  produced  fruits  that 
they  had  to  share  with  someone  else. 
It  included  people  in  urban  slum 
areas  whose  homes  were  demolished 
without  being  relocated  to  other 
sites.  I mention  my  work  with  the 
peasants  and  in  the  urban  slums  be- 
cause people  were  asking  me:  “Why 
am  I poor?;  Why  am  I oppressed?; 
Why  don’t  I have  a house?;  Why  don’t 
1 have  a job?;  How  do  I get  justice?” 
Christ  is  the  answer  but  this  becomes 
very  complicated  and  eventually  you 
run  into  politics,  you  run  into  strug- 
gles. All  this  was  risky  but  legal  until 
Marcos  declared  martial  law  in  Sep- 
tember 1972. 

What  was  legal  one  day  was  illegal 
the  next.  Since  I persisted  in  doing  the 
same  things,  because  1 didn’t  feel  that 


things  had  changed,  1 got  caught 
doing  exactly  the  same  things.  This 
time  I was  not  simply  criticized, 
called  a communist  or  ostracized  — I 
was  imprisoned.  1 don’t  think  I would 
have  been  imprisoned  if  martial  law 
had  not  been  declared. 

Scarboro:  You  have  spoken  and  writ- 
ten of  the  need  for  a Philippine  the- 
ology, that  during  the  mid-1960s  you 
were  slowly  coming  to  the  realization 
that  there  did  not  exist  a Philippine 
theology.  Do  you  think  that  the  the- 
ology you  have  written  about  was 
very  much  formulated  while  in 
prison  or  was  it  thought  out  prior  to 
1972? 

de  la  Torre:  No.  I think  it  was  sys- 
tematized a bit  and  sharpened  by 
imprisonment.  My  theology  was  pre- 
pared for  and  drawn  from  the  living 
experience  of  working  with  people 
and  searching  for  answers  to  their 
questions.  My  own  personal  attitude 
towards  theology  is  that  it  should  de- 
velop like  the  Bible  did.  Most  of  us 


“It  is  important  for  some  of 
us  who  either  have  worked 
through  that  anger,  or  see  it 
as  our  work  to  interpret  it, 
that  we  should  try  to 
communicate  to  people  from 
another,  more  settled 
circumstance  its  meaning.” 


equate  theology  with  a systematic 
book,  with  footnotes  even.  If  you 
look  at  the  Bible  there  are  only  a few 
completely  theoretical  works.  The  re- 
mainder are  stories,  songs,  proverbs 
and  poems.  1 believe  we  should  look 
at  the  theology  in  the  stories,  poems 
and  songs  because  that  is  where  the 
living  theology  is.  Of  course,  some 
people  have  to  put  that  down  and 
write  it  in  more  intellectual  forms  but 
we  should  not  see  one  as  replacing  the 
other  — they  help  each  other.  In  the- 
ology as  in  politics  I am  a firm  be- 
liever in  something  James  Connolly 
once  said.  He  said  that  the  people’s 


struggle  hasn’t  truly  become  the  peo- 
ple’s struggle  unless  the  people  sing  it. 
If  it  is  all  speeches  and  nice  books  it’s 
still  a movement  of  intellectuals  no 
matter  how  concerned. 

When  the  people  take  up  the  strug- 
gle, after  a while  they  sing  it.  If  you 
look  at  the  church,  that  was  the  skill 
of  our  missionaries.  They  not  only 
gave  catechism  and  preached,  they 
taught  songs  and  the  faith  has  been 
transmitted  through  songs.  Perhaps 
we  should  look  again  at  the  songs  we 
sing.  We  might  discover  that  there  are 
more  things  there  for  justice  and  free- 
dom than  is  in  our  written  theology. 


Scarboro:  This  theology,  what  you 
call  the  spirituality  of  struggle,  has 
developed  from  your  experience  of 
living  the  gospel  among  the  poor. 
Your  experience  reflects  a reality 
which,  in  many  ways,  Canadians 
have  yet  to  awaken  to.  Why  do  you 
think  Christians  have  difficulty  mov- 
ing from  the  abstract  to  the  practical 
with  justice  work? 

de  la  Torre:  Many  reasons  I guess. 
The  bottom  line  in  anything  is  that 
you  like  to  do  something  that  will 
benefit  you  rather  than  one  that  will 
hurt  you.  It  is  an  abnormal  person 
wbo  wants  to  do  things  that  will  hurt 
himself  or  herself.  So  when  people 
feel  that  change  will  threaten  their 
security,  their  quiet  life,  or  worse, 
might  threaten  some  of  their  privi- 
leges, obviously  they  will  react 
against  that.  That’s  where  the  key  ele- 
ment of  faith  comes  in.  Christ  says 
that  anyone  who  tries  to  hold  on  to 
his  life  by  all  means  might  wind  up 
losing  his  life,  while  those  who  will 
risk  their  lives  for  His  sake  will  find 
1 i fe. 

Another  reason,  I think,  occurs 
when  people  first  awaken  to  injustice 
They  awaken  in  anger  because  they 
see  they’re  oppressed,  and  anger  al- 
ways threatens  people.  It  is  important 
for  some  of  us  who  either  have 
worked  through  that  anger,  or  see  it 
as  our  work  to  interpret  it,  that  we 
should  try  to  communicate  to  people 
from  another,  more  settled  circum- 
stance its  meaning  so  they  under- 
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stand  it.  You  cannot  deprive  people 
of  the  liberating  experience  of  work- 
ing through  some  struggles  and  trou- 
bles. But  you  can  at  least  minimize 
the  distortions,  the  fears  and  the  con- 
fusion by  helping  interpret  what 
sometimes  is  an  inarticulate  rage 
which  you  must  understand.  It’s  not 
something  you  must  tone  down  but 
it’s  something  you  must  interpret 
when  people  awaken  to  issues  of  jus- 
tice. 

Scarboro:  Christians,  then,  should 
not  turn  their  backs  on  something 
that  is  divisive  but  should  instead 
work  through  it? 

de  la  Torre:  Yes.  The  bible  says  “love 
your  enemies”.  This  presumes  you 
have  enemies.  If  you  didn’t  have  en- 
emies there  would  be  no  need  to  say 
“love  your  enemies”.  There  are  divi- 
sions, there  are  enmities.  The  ques- 
tion is,  how  do  you  love  across  them? 
The  Pope  has  said,  “If  you  want 
peace,  work  for  justice.”  Genuine 
love  must  be  founded  on  justice  and 
not  used  as  an  excuse  for  glossing 
over  something  oppressive.  There 
should  be  a recognition  that  there  is 
injustice,  there  are  divisions.  We  did 
not  cause  them  and  we  should  not 
feel  that  we  should  be  blamed  for 
them.  But  we  should  be  blamed  if  we 
don’t  do  anything  about  them  be- 
cause that  is  the  whole  point  of  being 
a Christian. 

Scarboro:  Obviously  reconciliation 
is  a big  part  of  working  through  this 
anger.  How  do  you  deal  with  this  in 
the  Philippines  in  light  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  people? 

de  la  Torre:  Sometimes  you  simply 
can’t.  Because  there  are  times  when 
you  just  have  to  work  through  the 
anger  first.  You  can’t  even  talk  about 
reconciliation.  It’s  unfair.  Sometimes 
you  simply  don’t  have  the  energy.  I see 
reconciliation  as  very  closely  related 
to  forgiveness.  And  forgiveness  is 
given  beforehand.  It’s  not  deserved  — 
that’s  why  it’s  divine.  It  is  given  be- 
cause someone  has  found  the  grace  to 
forgive.  Forgiveness  is  the  privilege  of 
the  victim.  It’s  up  to  the  victim  to 
forgive.  And  victims  have  forgiven. 


That’s  why  they  become  superior  to 
their  oppressors. 

1 stayed  in  prison  for  nine  years, 
but  you  know  1 wasn’t  the  most  mal- 
treated prisoner.  And  that  really 
causes  me  a bit  of  a problem.  One 
time  1 was  preaching  on  this  and  a 
prisoner,  an  old  farmer  leader,  told  of 
how  they  had  killed  his  daughter, 
they  killed  his  son.  At  that  moment  I 
was  really  close  to  tears  and  I was 
saying,  “How  can  1 ask  this  farmer  to 
forgive  the  soldier  who  did  it?”  It’s 
one  of  those  cases  where  you  realize 
in  a sense,  despite  the  suffering  some 
church  people  have  undergone,  there 
is  still  some  privilege,  and  it’s  very 
difficult  to  say  an  easy  thing.  But 
then,  genuine  things  are  not  easy 
things  to  say. 

Scarboro:  What  is  your  opinion  of 


‘Tom  cannot  deprive  people 
of  the  liberating  experience 
of  working  through  some 
struggles  and  troubles.  But 
you  can  at  least  minimize  the 
distortions,  the  fears  and  the 
confusion  by  helping 
interpret  what  sometimes  is 
an  inarticulate  rage  which 
you  must  understand 


the  current  political  climate  in  the 
Philippines? 

de  la  Torre:  What  happened  last  Feb- 
ruary was  that  President  Marcos  left 
before  most  people  thought  he  would 
go.  Most  expected  him  to  go  some- 
time in  the  1990s.  That’s  positive  — 
the  sooner  we  get  liberated  from  dic- 
tators the  better.  What  has  replaced 
the  dictatorship  is  not  yet  a full  de- 
mocracy, one  that  is  shared  not  only 
by  the  elite  but  also  by  the  majority.  If 
its  rule  by  the  majority  then  the  ma- 
jority in  the  Philippines  are  poor  and 
middle  class.  They  should  rule.  The 
majority,  this  being  a democracy, 
should  have  the  majority  share.  In  the 
Philippines  we  have  a small  minority 
having  the  majority  share,  the  middle 
not  having  enough,  and  the  majority 
having  a very  small  minority  share 
which  is  even  being  taken  away  from 
them.  That’s  the  dilemma  of  this  pre- 
mature baby.  It’s  got  a good  head, 
after  all  you  can  only  have  one  head, 
although  Minister  Enrile  wants 
three:  Cory,  himself  and  General 
Ramos  — a three-headed  monster! 
We  think  Mrs.  Aquino  should  remain 
the  head,  and  she’s  a good  head. 

Now  the  problem  is  the  body.  A 
human  body  is  organized  into  organs 
so  also  should  the  body  politic.  The 
trade  unions,  tenants’  unions,  peas- 
ants’ unions,  urban  poor,  women  — 
these  groups  must  be  organized,  oth- 
erwise the  body’s  flabby.  And  it’s  not 
really  a body.  It  becomes  very  depen- 
dent. What  also  occurred  last  Febru- 
ary was  that  the  army  came  over  from 
the  old  body,  transplanted  itself  and 
said  it  was  a part  of  the  whole  thing. 
Right  now  it’s  not  even  following  the 
command  of  the  head,  and  it’s  threat- 
ening the  body  itself.  Normally,  an 
arm  is  smaller  than  the  body.  This 
arm  is  very  organized  while  the  body 
is  not  organized  and  the  head  is  not  in 
command.  This  arm  is  suspected  of 
having  its  own  agenda.  In  the  Philip- 
pines, the  so-called  left  has  always 
been  illegalized.  When  the  February 
revolution  happened,  there  was  not 
even  a finger  on  the  left  arm.  We  say, 
if  you  want  a genuine  democracy  you 
must  allow  a free  interplay  and  ex- 
change and  debate  among  various 
Continued  on  p.  22 
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Global  Parish 


Assisi:  Day  of  Prayer  for  World  Peace 


Mrs.  Susannah  Telewoda  of  Liberia,  Vice-President  of  the 
Lutheran  World  Federation,  addresses  the  crowds  gathered  at 
Assisi,  Italy,  to  mark  the  Day  of  Prayer  for  World  Peace 
(27  October). 


The  following  are  excerpts  from  statements  made  by  the 
Holy  Father  during  the  Day  of  Prayer  for  World  Peace  at 
Assisi,  Italy  last  27  October. 

UT  have  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  welcoming  all  of 
I you  for  our  World  Day  of  Prayer  in  this  town  of 
Assisi.  Let  me  begin  by  thanking  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  for  the  openness  and  good  will  with 
which  you  have  accepted  my  invitation  to  pray  at  Assisi. 

The  coming  together  of  so  many  religious  leaders  to 
pray  is  in  itself  an  invitation  today  to  the  world  to  become 
aware  that  there  exists  another  dimension  of  peace  and 
another  way  of  promoting  it  which  is  not  a result  of 
negotiations,  political  compromises  or  economic  bar- 
gainings. It  is  the  result  of  prayer,  which,  in  the  diversity  of 
religions,  expresses  a relationship  with  a supreme  power 
that  surpasses  our  human  capacities  alone. 

We  come  from  afar,  not  only,  for  many  of  us,  by  reason 
of  geographical  distance,  but  above  all  because  of  our 
respective  historical  and  spiritual  origins.” 

“We  are  able  as  Christians  to  gather  on  this  occasion  in 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  draws  the  followers  of 
Jesus  Christ  ever  more  fully  into  that  participation  in  the 
life  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  which  is  the  communion  of 
the  Church.  The  Church  is  herself  called  to  be  the  ef- 
fective sign  and  means  of  reconciliation  and  peace  for  the 
human  family.  Despite  the  serious  issues  which  still  divide 
us,  our  present  degree  of  unity  in  Christ  is  nevertheless  a 
sign  to  the  world  that  Jesus  Christ  is  truly  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  In  ecumenical  initiatives  God  is  opening  up  to  us 
new  possibilities  of  understanding  and  of  reconciliation, 
that  we  may  be  better  instruments  of  his  peace.  What  we 
do  here  today  will  be  less  than  complete  if  we  go  away 
without  a deeper  resolution  to  commit  ourselves  to  con- 
tinuing the  search  for  full  unity  and  to  overcoming  the 
serious  divisions  which  remain.  This  resolution  applies  to 
us  as  individuals  and  as  communities. 

Our  prayer  here  in  Assisi  should  include  repentance  for 
our  failures  as  Christians  to  carry  out  the  mission  of  peace 
and  reconciliation  that  we  have  received  from  Christ  and 
which  we  have  not  yet  fully  accomplished.  We  pray  for  the 
conversion  of  our  hearts  and  the  renewal  of  our  minds, 
that  we  may  be  true  peacemakers,  bearing  a common 
witness  to  him  whose  kingdom  is  ‘a  kingdom  of  truth  and 
life,  of  holiness  and  grace,  of  justice,  love  and  peace’.” 


‘in  today’s  world,  scarred  by  the  wounds  of  warfare 
and  division,  indeed  in  a sense  crucified,  this  action  of 
Christ  gives  us  hope  and  strength.  We  cannot  avoid  the 
harsh  realities  that  mark  our  existence  as  a result  of  sin. 
But  the  presence  of  the  Risen  Christ  in  our  midst  with  the 
marks  of  crucifixion  upon  his  glorified  Body  assures  us 
that,  through  him  and  in  him,  this  war-torn  world  can  be 
transformed.  We  must  follow  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  who 
sustains  us  and  leads  us  to  heal  the  world’s  wounds  with 
the  love  of  Christ  that  dwells  in  our  hearts. 

It  is  this  same  Spirit  of  Christ,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  whom 
we  ask  today  to  enable  us  to  discern  the  ways  of  mutual 
understanding  and  forgiveness.  But  prayer  for  peace  must 
be  followed  by  appropriate  minds  more  keenly  aware,  for 
instance  of  those  issues  of  justice  which  are  inseparable 
from  the  achievement  of  peace  and  which  lay  claim  to  our 
active  involvement.  It  must  make  us  willing  to  think  and 
act  with  the  humility  and  love  that  foster  peace.  It  must 
make  us  grow  in  respect  for  one  another  as  human  beings, 
as  Churches  and  Ecclesial  Communities,  ready  to  live 
together  in  this  world  with  people  of  other  religions,  with 
all  people  of  good  will. 

The  way  of  peace  passes  in  the  last  analysis  through 
love.  Let  us  implore  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  the  love  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  to  take  possession  of  us  with  all  his 
power,  to  enlighten  our  minds  and  to  fill  our  hearts  with 
his  love.” 
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or  us  in  Carabayllo  Holy  Week 
j'H  started  on  Sunday,  March  9th 
JL  and  not  the  23rd,  Palm  Sunday. 
On  that  Sunday  last  year  we  lived  a 
night  of  grave  violence,  a violence 
which  is  symptomatic  of  all  the  vio- 
lence and  the  struggle  for  peace  that 
our  people  face  each  day. 

On  the  night  before,  around  7 
o’clock,  the  trucks,  the  jeep  and  the 
tank  arrived  carrying  with  them  sol- 
diers from  the  army.  In  itself  this 
wasn’t  anything  terribly  unusual, 
they  had  been  coming  often  since  the 
declaration  of  a state  of  emergency 
and  curfew  a month  earlier. 

But  on  that  night  the  soldiers  were 
looking  to  provoke  the  people,  and  to 
create  a climate  of  terror  and  insec- 
urity. In  three  different  areas,  along 
the  road  itself  and  in  the  upper  parts 
where  the  poorest  live  in  straw  huts, 
they  began  to  fire  their  guns,  appar- 
ently for  no  specific  reason  other  than 
to  scare  people,  and  this  went  on  al- 
most all  night. 

And  here  in  El  Progreso,  Peru,  they 
went  into  a house  in  the  fourth  zone 
and  shot  a young  lad  named  Arturo 
Paredes  Arco,  a 21  year-old. 

Arturo  was  a very  poor  and  hum- 
ble young  man,  not  very  sophisti- 
cated or  intelligent,  but,  perhaps,  he 
represented  all  our  young  people  who 
are  so  cruelly  affected  by  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  crisis  of  their  coun- 
try. He  always  worked,  even  as  a very 
small  child,  to  help  his  own  family 
and  also  his  neighbours  who  were 
even  poorer. 

He  died  on  March  19,  after  ten 
days  of  horrible  agony.  He  died  inter- 
estingly enough  on  the  feast  of  St. 
Joseph,  another  humble  man.  And 
I’m  sure  Joseph  has  him  close  to  him 
and  his  son  Jesus.  Arturo  died,  as  his 
mother  pointed  out,  like  Jesus  — 
killed  by  soldiers,  with  a terrible 
thirst  (from  the  high  fevers),  and  with 
a wound  in  his  side  — the  bullet  that 
entered  from  his  back  was  a ‘dum 
dum’,  a small  projectile  which  ex- 


Good  Friday  celebration.  Fr.  Greg 
Chisholm,  S.F.M.,  El  Progreso,  Peru. 
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plodes  inside  the  body.  This  bullet 
had  ripped  out  a large  wound  in  his 
side. 

Arturo’s  is  not  an  isolated  case. 
Every  day  there  are  similar  incidents 
in  the  other  communities  in  the 
North  End  and  in  Lima.  It’s  the 
young  people  who  are  the  most  af- 
fected — constantly  being  rounded 
up,  accused  of  being  terrorists,  ha- 
rassed, just  because  they’re  young. 
Arturo  represents  a whole  people 
who  live  between  anguish  and  the 
hope  for  something  new,  something 
better  for  all. 

His  life,  his  death,  and  his  resurrec- 
tion formed  a central  theme  during 
our  Holy  Week  liturgies.  And  indeed 
it  was  a holy  week.  What  impressed 
me  much  more  than  the  large  num- 
bers of  peoples,  or  the  beautiful  and 
dignified  way  they  celebrated  the  sol- 
emn liturgies,  was  the  creative  poten- 
tial of  this  people  to  hope,  to  find  life 
in  the  midst  of  death  and  violence, 
and  to  affirm  and  defend  that  life. 

The  children  were  the  ones  who 
started  and  ended  our  Holy  Week  for 
and  with  us. 

“What  impressed  me  was  the 
creative  potential  of  this 
people  to  hope,  to  find  life  in 
the  midst  of  death  and 
violence,  and  to  affirm  and 
defend  that  life.” 

On  Palm  Sunday  the  donkey  that 
was  supposed  to  take  Jesus  to  the 
Church  stubbornly  refused  to  budge 
until  they  got  another  mule  to  accom- 
pany him.  Nor  would  he  allow  any 
adult  to  lead  him  by  the  rope,  only 
the  children  were  able  to  persuade 
him  to  move  on  towards  the  church. 
And  so  it  was  the  little  ones  who  led 
the  procession  in  the  first  act  of  that 
very  special  week. 

And  it  was  the  children  who  closed 
our  week  on  Easter  Sunday  at  the 
children’s  mass.  Our  young  cate- 
quistas  had  prepared  a huge  cross 


" The  wisdom  of  the  little  ones,  the  humble  topped  off  our  celebration  of  faith  and  gave 
us  new  energies  to  live  this  faith  during  the  daily  struggle  of  our  lives.  ” Youth.  Ano 
Nuevo,  Peru. 


made  of  white  and  yellow  flowers, 
and  after  mass  a young  ‘Jesus’, 
dressed  in  white,  handed  out  a flower 
to  each  child  to  take  home  to  his 
mom  and  dad.  The  cross  was  taken 
apart,  disappeared  into  these  new 
messengers  of  life  and  hope,  new 
seeds  of  life  sprung  from  the  cross  for 
all  God’s  people. 

The  cross,  or  rather,  the  many 
crosses  from  the  different  neigh- 
bourhood committees,  were  very 
much  present  during  the  whole  week. 
And  they  always  brought  them 
dressed  up  with  beautiful  white  em- 
broidered clothes,  with  many-colo- 
ured flowers  and  joyful  songs. 

During  the  scriptural  reflection  of 
the  Children’s  mass  we  asked  the  chil- 
dren: “How  long  does  God  want  his 
children  to  live?”  Several  spon- 


taneously and  immediately  shouted 
out:  ALL  OUR  LIVES,  while  others 
screamed:  LOREVER  AND  EVER! 

The  wisdom  of  the  little  ones,  the 
humble  topped  off  our  celebration  of 
faith  and  gave  us  new  energies  to  live 
this  faith  during  the  daily  struggles  of 
our  lives.  The  promise  of  eternal  life, 
the  invitation  to  look  for  God  not 
among  the  dead  but  among  the  liv- 
ing. The  hope  that  can  turn  anguish 
into  a creative  force  of  commitment, 
of  abandonment,  of  dying  to  our- 
selves so  that  others  may  live. 

Arturo  Paredes  Arco  YOU  LIVE 
AMONG  US  STILL! 

hr.  Greg  Chisholm , S.F.M. , is  orig- 
inally from  Antigonish , Nova  Scotia 
hut  now  lives  and  works  with  other 
Scarhoro  missionaries  in  Lima,  Peru. 
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Continued  from  p.  18 
positions  including  those  on  the  left. 
You  cannot  deny  their  right  to  be 
part  of  a democracy.  Of  course,  some 
people  might  not  really  believe  in  it. 
And  that’s  what  is  turning  out  now. 
Minister  Enrile  and  General  Ramos 
maybe  are  saying  to  the  people  and  to 
the  left:  “Maybe  you’re  taking  de- 
mocracy too  seriously.  You  know,  de- 
mocracy is  only  for  a few  of  us.  It’s 
not  for  all  of  you.  Did  you  believe 
that?”  And  you  would  say,  “Oh,  I 
thought  democracy  was  for  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people  and  of  the  people.” 
It’s  rule  by  the  majority. 

Scar  boro : What  has  been  the 
Church’s  stance  in  recent  months? 
When  the  revolution  occurred  the 
Church  was  very  much  front  and  cen- 
tre. It  seems,  at  least  here  in  North 
America,  that  the  Church  has  faded 
into  the  background.  What  is  your 
assessment? 

de  la  Torre:  When  you  talk  of  the 
church  in  the  Philippines,  people 
tend  to  swing  from  bishops  to  people 
of  God.  When  they  talk  of  the  visible 
role  of  the  church  last  February  they 
mean  the  visible  role  of  the  bishops 
who  spoke  forthrightly  saying  Mar- 
cos had  no  more  moral  right  to  rule 
and  that  Cory  Aquino  had  the  man- 
date of  the  people,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple wanted  democracy.  I think  the 
bishops  who  wrote  that  statement 
were  motivated  by  three  motives.  The 
first  was  that  they  were  already  really 
turned  off  by  Marcos.  Marcos’  ex- 
treme political  isolation  was  reflected 
in  the  fact  that  he  turned  off  not  only 
the  poor  and  the  middle  class  but 
even  the  elite  themselves.  Secondly, 
the  bishops,  like  most  Filipinos,  pre- 
ferred a democracy.  I think  they  pre- 
fer a more  conservative  one,  a more 
elitist  one,  but  anyway,  a democracy, 
not  a dictatorship.  So  they  loved  de- 
mocracy, hated  a dictatorship.  But  I 
think  the  bishops  also  feared  revolu- 
tion. That  if  they  didn’t  get  Marcos 
out,  the  opposition  to  Marcos  might 
turn  more  and  more  radical,  and 
would  include  elements  of  the  left, 
militant  workers,  and  people  who 
want  a popular  democracy  and  not 
just  an  elitist  democracy.  Now  I’m 
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sure  they  didn’t  plan  all  that  clearly, 
but  the  whole  point  is,  there  were 
mixed  motives  — which  is  the  nor- 
mal thing  among  us. 

There  has  been  some  tendency 
from  the  more  conservative  bishops 
to  downplay  the  role  of  people’s 
power  and  to  stop  the  continuation 
of  the  growth  of  this  popular  move- 
ment. But  I think  there  are  enough 
bishops  in  the  Philippines  who  real- 
ize that  Marcos  was  a big  problem 
but  was  not  the  only  problem  and 
that  Mrs.  Aquino  is  a big  part  of  the 
solution  but  cannot  be  the  only  solu- 
tion, and  that  what  the  Churches 
need  to  do  is  not  only  to  stand  up  to 
the  powers  that  be  and  berate  them 
when  they  commit  abuses,  but,  more 
importantly,  that  the  churches 
should  help  in  the  empowerment  of 
the  powerless. 

You  know,  it’s  nice  to  be  perma- 
nently needed  by  powerless  people  — 
the  church’s  speaking  out  to  the 
powers  that  be  — but  that  would 
mean  leaving  the  people  permanently 
helpless.  And  what  if  the  church  fails 
to  stand  on  their  behalf?  I think  the 


“The  key  condition  for 
solidarity  is  for  Canadians 
to  develop  and  experience  in 
their  own  lives  a sense  of 
what  people’s  power  is.” 


long  term  guarantee  which  makes  it 
easier  for  the  churches  — is  to  help  in 
the  empowerment  of  people  so  that 
they  can  fend  for  themselves  and  de- 
fend themselves.  And  in  the  process 
maybe  help  the  churches  a bit  when 
the  churches  have  problems.  Why 
should  only  the  churches  be  helping 
people?  People  can  also  be  helping 
churches.  But  they  won’t  be  able  to 
help  churches  unless  they  have  power. 

Scarboro:  That’s  a very  new  concept, 
— empowering  the  people,  saying 
that  their  own  salvation,  liberation, 
to  use  those  terms,  rests  with  them 
and  not  with  an  outside  force  impos- 
ing on  them. 


de  la  Torre:  Well,  that’s  the  whole 
point,  I think,  of  incarnation  — Em- 
manuel, God  among  us.  I mean  we 
don’t  look  for  God’s  presence  or 
Christ  outside  ourselves.  He’s  there. 
Whenever  you’re  able  think  beyond 
yourself  and  take  risks  — just  to 
work  for  a little  bit  more  justice. 
That,  I feel,  is  a revelation.  It’s  an 
experience  of  God’s  presence  among 
us. 

Scarboro:  How  can  Canadians  dem- 
onstrate our  solidarity  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Philippines? 

de  la  Torre:  Three  ways.  To  those 
North  Americans  who  occupy  a key 
role  in  relation  to  the  Philippines  — 
at  least  through  their  governments  — 
we  should  help  resist  any  effort  by 
Minister  Enrile,  General  Ramos  or 
any  other  more  conservative  elements 
in  the  Philippines  who  try  to  restrict 
the  democratic  space  gained  by  the 
February  revolution.  They  should 
surely  ask  permission  before  they 
stage  an  attack  against  Cory.  Let’s 
make  sure  they  don’t  get  it.  They  can 
still  try  it  but  not  without  the  com- 
plicity, hopefully,  of  the  U.  S.  and 
Canadian  governments.  Secondly 
and  more  positively,  since  I’m  sure  a 
lot  of  ordinary  Canadians  and  Chris- 
tians don’t  particularly  care  for  pol- 
iticians one  way  or  the  other  — let 
them  help  people  to  people.  Finally, 
and  more  importantly,  neither  one  of 
these  two  will  succeed,  and  Canadi- 
ans will  not  understand  what  I am 
trying  to  say,  unless  they  experience 
people’s  power  themselves.  I think  the 
key  condition  for  solidarity  is  that  the 
Canadians  start  developing  and  ex- 
periencing in  their  own  lives  in  Can- 
ada a sense  of  what  people’s  power  is, 
that  it  does  not  mean  depending 
merely  on  a choice  between  the  lesser 
of  two  evils  among  politicians  of  this 
or  that  institution,  but  building  some 
power  in  their  own  lives  by  organiz- 
ing and  carving  out  their  own  space 
and  having  their  own  agenda  and 
start  asserting  themselves  in  relation 
to  their  churches  and  their  govern- 
ments and  their  schools  and  their 
businesses.  It  will  take  a long  while 
just  as  it  took  a long  while  in  the 
Philippines. 


/ Rpmnber 

No  Pied  Piper 


By  Fr.  Leonard  Hudswell,  S.F.M. 


I remember  when  the  rats  in  China  were  very  fond  of 
rice.  It  was  during  the  early  1940s  in  the  middle  of 
China  in  a place  called  Hengyang.  This  city  is  situated 
on  the  western  bank  of  a big  river  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  Hunan  Province.  Hengyang  perhaps  had  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  people,  many  of  them  farmers  and  the 
main  produce  was  rice. 

One  morning  people  came  to  the  mission  announcing 
that  the  rats  were  leaving  town.  During  the  day  more 


people  came  along  with  the  same  news.  In  the  late  after- 
noon Fr.  McKernan,  S.F.M. , who  was  stationed  in 
Hengyang,  and  another  man  decided  to  take  a walk 
through  town  down  to  the  river  to  see  what  was  going  on. 
Suddenly,  a rat  ran  out  of  a house,  then  one  from  another 
house  and  another  and  another.  The  rats  ran  along  the 
side  of  the  street,  through  the  intersections  and  on  to  the 
river  bank. 

When  Fr.  McKernan  and  his  companion  reached  the 
bank  of  the  river  they  could  get  some  idea  of  the  number 
of  runaways  assembled  without  the  help  of  a pied  piper. 
During  the  dry  season  the  banks  of  many  rivers  are  wide. 
This  river  bank,  however,  was  filled  with  rats.  Some  rats 
had  even  begun  to  cross  the  river,  each  hanging  onto  the 
tail  of  the  one  in  front. 

People  said  that  a hundred  years  ago  the  rats  left  town 
and  the  city  burned  down.  Sure  enough,  after  three  or  four 
days  the  city  burned  down.  How  did  the  rats  know  what 
was  coming?  They  could  smell  the  fermenting  rice.  Too 
much  of  it  had  been  stored  before  it  was  ripe  or  properly 
dried  so  this  caused  spontaneous  combustion.  What  is 
spontaneous  combustion?  Well  if  you  should  perchance 
see  an  old  rat  with  a knowing  look  in  his  eye  he  would  be 
able  to  tell  you  if  his  great  grandfather  had  told  the  tale  of 
that  particular  time  of  world  and  rat  history. 

Originally  from  Toronto,  Fr.  Hudswell  is  currently  sta- 
tioned at  Holy  Redeemer  Church,  Cat  Island,  the 
Bahamas. 
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The  Disappeared 

The  following  is  one  of  the  last  poems 
written  by  Jesus  Chuncho  Pena 
Marin,  whose  beaten  and  tortured 
corpse  was  found,  its  eyes  gouged 
out,  in  the  city  of  Bucaramanga, 
Colombia  May  4: 

They  will  grow  weary  one  day 
and  will  try  to  make  the  entire 
country  disappear. 

There  are  so  many  now; 

Our  men  and  women  simply 
fail  to  appear. 

They  number  so  many  that, 
in  death,  they  could  found 
a homeland  of  exiles; 

A state  apart,  where  decrees 
declaring  amnesty  and  violated 
truces 

are  stored  in  this  land’s  soil; 

The  nations  real  face, 
the  one  the  executioners  show 
the  people, 

would  be  a nation  of  mutilated 
corpses; 

no  tongues,  no  addresses,  no  sex. 

You  see,  the  killers  will  not 
accept  a truce 
and  this  nation  of  ours 
where  more  corpses  appear  with 
each  passing  day 
is  not  really  able  to  be  our 
nation; 

It  is  no  longer  the  homeland 
our  forbears 

so  lovingly  sought  to  leave  us. 

Day  after  day,  there  are  so  many 
who  simply  don’t  appear 
that  one  day  they  will  no  longer 
fit  underground; 

They  will  burst  forth  and  walk 
this  whole  land. 

And  in  that  macabre  journey 
they  will  show  the  nations 
real  face, 

the  one  the  killers  have  made. 

On  top  of  this  underground  nation 
of  corpses  without  tongues 
the  son  whose  father  has 
disappeared 

learns  to  build  a true  nation 
born  out  of  his  father’s  memory 
after  the  struggles  are  over. 
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Welcome 

Our  Lady’s  Missionaries 


In  this  issue  we  present  the  work  of  Our  Lady’s  Mis- 
sionaries, a group  of  women  religious  whose  purpose 
is  similar  to  that  of  Scarboro.  Among  the  many  sim- 
ilarities both  communities  share,  each  is  committed  to 
working  overseas  and  in  Canada  among  other  cultures 
and  peoples  in  proclaiming  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

A second  common  characteristic  is  that  Scarboro  and 
Our  Lady’s  Missionaries  were  founded  in  Canada  by 
Canadians.  Scarboro  was  founded  in  1918  by  Fr.  John 
Fraser  with  the  initial  purpose  to  train  and  send  mission- 
ary priests  to  China.  After  the  Second  World  War  Scar- 


boro’s  overseas  missions  expanded  to  include  Latin 
America,  Asia  and  the  Caribbean.  Our  Lady’s  Mission- 
aries were  begun  in  1949  by  Fr.  Dan  MacDonald  and  Srs. 
Odelia  O’Shea  and  Mary  Ida  McCormack.  Today  Our 
Lady’s  Missionaries  can  be  found  in  Brazil,  the  Philip- 
pines, Nigeria  and  Canada. 

This  issue  tells  the  story  of  Our  Lady’s  Missionaries.  It 
is  a story  of  faith,  courage  and  of  a hope  for  a better 
world.  Welcome! 

The  Editor 


Once  again  Our  Lady’s  Missionaries  are  happy  to 
share  with  you,  through  this  issue  of  Scarboro 
Missions  the  story  of  our  lives.  They  are  inter- 
woven with  the  joys,  sorrows  and  struggles  of  the  people 
in  Brazil,  Nigeria,  the  Philippines  and  Canada. 

The  story  of  each  sister  in  this  magazine  is  the  story  of  a 
people  — a people  struggling  for  the  basic  needs  — 
struggling  to  survive. 

We  share  with  you  our  glimpse  of  the  many  faces  of 
Jesus.  The  childlike  openness  we  see  in  the  many  Boscos 
(p.  16),  fills  us  with  warmth,  laughter  and  love.  It  is  with 
these  glowing  images  that  we  arm  ourselves  to  look  at  the 
shock,  pain  and  horror  on  the  face  of  the  many  Robertos 
of  the  Philippines  (p.  4),  as  they  make  abortive  attempts  at 
rectifying  grave  injustices.  As  we  look  we  are  moved  to 
take  up  their  silenced  cries  and  bring  them  to  the  ears  of 
the  world. 

The  serene,  peaceful  faces  of  the  patient,  long-suffering 
Lourdes  of  the  Third  World  countries  (p.  16),  come  to 
mind  filling  us  with  peace  and  consolation.  Constantly 
before  our  eyes  are  the  weathered,  furrowed  faces  of  the 
Raimundos  (p.  16),  the  tenant  farmers  of  the  Philippines 
and  Brazil.  Their  eyes  speak  of  the  need  for  land,  of  a 
longing  for  their  own  small  piece  of  land,  of  expectation 


and  determination.  This  amazes  us  and  we  would  like  to 
ask:  “Where  do  you  get  the  inner  strength  to  go  on?’’ 
With  the  awareness  of  being  called  forth  we  say:  “Allow 
each  of  us  to  be  included  in  your  dream.  We  want  to 
support  you  in  your  struggle  for  land.” 

The  grief  stricken  faces  of  the  Ngunans  of  Nigeria  fill  us 
with  pain,  but  more  with  the  urgency  of  acting  now,  of 
being  with  mothers  in  their  search  for  better  health  care 
and  nutrition  — in  their  struggle  for  justice. 

The  smiling  faces  of  children  deaf  or  blind  who  know 
one  by  name,  call  each  of  us  by  name  as  well.  They  fill  us 
with  joy  and  enable  us  to  hear  the  call  and  answer  it.  For 
Our  Lady’s  Missionaries  it  is  humbling.  It  is  a privilege  to 
see  the  many  faces  of  Jesus  and  to  share  these  experiences 
with  you. 

We  thank  members  of  our  families  and  you,  our 
friends,  for  making  this  possible.  Let  us  pray  together  that 
each  of  us  may  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  to  which  we 
are  called. 

Peace, 

Sister  Mona  Kelly,  O.L.M. 

Our  Lady’s  Missionaries 
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“The  rich  have  TV, 
but  we  haveTB.” 


a'T<  his  is  my  Body  which  is 
given  up  for  you.  This  is 
Jt,  my  Blood  which  is  poured 
out  for  you.”  As  the  people  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  lived  out  these 
words  in  their  daily  lives,  we  Our 
Lady’s  Missionary  Sisters  (O.L.M.) 
have  been  blessed  to  journey  with 
them  over  the  past  twenty  years.  We 
have  been  eye  witnesses  to  the  “pour- 
ing out”  in  many  aspects;  a missing 
parent,  a salvaged  (murdered)  sister 
or  brother  — often  a church  worker, 


By  Sr.  Myra  Trainor,  O.L.M. 


or  another  fresh  grave  only  inches 
deep.  We  have  seen  these  ordinary 
people  “sandwiched”  as  they  try  to 
eke  out  a day’s  living.  On  the  one 
hand  they  face  the  oppressive  Gov- 
ernment robbing  them  all.  On  the 
other  are  the  communists  who  also 
resort  to  violence.  These  “little  ones” 
seem  a threat  to  both  and  can  be 
considered  subversive  by  both  sides. 
It  is  with  this  vast  majority  of  people 
who  are  struggling  to  survive,  that  we 
O.L.M.  sisters  have  aligned  our- 


selves. As  women  of  faith  we  join  the 
people  hoping  our  presence  gives 
them  courage  to  continue  to  uphold 
the  truth  for  this  nation  and  its  future 
despite  the  risks. 

In  the  pre-martial  law  time  when 
Our  Lady’s  Missionaries  arrived  in 
the  Philippines,  there  was  great  pov- 
erty. The  average  family  could  not 
afford  a basic  education  and  could 
barely  survive.  As  we  went  around 
the  villages  we  discovered  many  nee- 
dless deaths.  For  example,  I found  an 
elderly  woman  dying  of  dehydration. 
Because  of  her  weakened  condition 
the  family  was  afraid  to  give  her  flu- 
ids. Numerous  too  were  the  deaths  of 
young  mothers  from  post  partum 
hemorrhage  and  infants  from  tetanus 
of  the  umbilical  cord.  Many  children 
and  adults  suffered  from  advanced 
tuberculosis.  Statistics  showed  that 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion was  affected  or  had  suffered  from 
this  disease.  They  would  chide  that 
“the  rich  have  TV  but  we  have  TB”. 

In  spite  of  these  conditions,  chil- 
dren continued  to  laugh  and  smile 
and  the  youth  somehow  managed  to 
enjoy  life  and  be  creative  in  their  song 
and  dance.  As  for  the  adults,  their 
spirit  of  generosity  was  a marvel.  Sr. 
Mary  Gauthier,  O.L.M.,  still  has  her 
faith  strengthened  as  she  tells  of  her 
friend  Conception,  a mother  of  five 
boys  who  lived  as  a squatter  on  par- 
ish land.  For  her,  life  was  a struggle 
with  few  resources.  However,  one  day 
when  Sr.  Norma  Samar  and  Mary 


Members  of  Sr.  Elaine  Maclnnes’  Zen  group  praying  together  to  search  for  ways  to 
bring  justice  to  life  again  in  the  Philippines. 
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visited  the  home  of  a TB  patient, 
Maria,  they  found  that  she  had  only 
casava  root  to  eat  for  breakfast,  din- 
ner and  supper.  They  advised  Maria 
to  send  her  son  to  Concep’s  house  to 
ask  for  camote  top  greens  to  add  vi- 
tamins to  her  diet.  To  this  day,  the 
Sisters  are  touched  by  the  generous 
spirit  of  Concep,  who  gave  not  only 
the  greens  but  the  camotes  as  well. 
Her  spirit  of  compassion  was  seen 
also  in  visiting  political  prisoners  and 
cooking  for  them. 

Education  had  to  begin  at  home 
and  in  the  villages.  Trying  to  respond 
to  these  needs,  Our  Lady’s  Mission- 
aries gradually  turned  over  the 
schools  and  hospital  to  the  Filipino 
people  and  went  into  community 
work  in  the  five  parishes  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast.  The  teachers  gave  scrip- 
ture classes  where  the  realities  of 
everyday  life  were  studied  in  the  light 
of  the  Gospel. 

Community  organizing  became  a 
natural  offshoot  of  utmost  impor- 
tance for  the  people  when  this  deeper 
look  at  injustice  was  taken.  Many 
catechists  were  trained  who  in  turn 
took  the  Good  News  to  the  various 
classrooms  in  their  respective 
schools.  The  organization  carried 
over  and  we  trained  paramedics  who 
soon  surpassed  their  teachers  in  de- 
tecting and  treating  disease.  The  in- 
nate talent  of  local  herbalists  to  use 
native  plants  and  resources  soon 
caught  on  with  a little  guidance  and 
encouragement.  They  gradually  be- 
came proud,  instead  of  ashamed  of 
their  ancestral  remedies.  Even  acu- 
pressure and  basic  acupuncture 
seemed  a small  challenge  to  them. 
These  unassuming  housewives  had  a 
new  realization  of  their  potential  and 
they  were  soon  found  to  be  in  de- 
mand, especially  among  the  poor  in 
their  villages. 

Before  martial  law  became  critical 
the  paramedics  were  staging  a drama 
in  a neighbouring  town  near  the  hos- 
pital. During  that  drama  the  New 
People’s  Army  (N.P.A.)  — a com- 
munity guerrilla  group  — in  an  at- 
tempt to  capture  arms,  took  over  the 
nearby  Police  Constabulary.  While 
there  was  no  bloodshed,  there  was  an 
eerie  feeling.  All  the  people  of  the 
town  sensed  the  new  people  around 


and  quickly  disappeared,  as  it  were, 
into  their  homes  and  remained  in 
darkness  and  quiet  to  wait.  We,  too, 
were  fearful  but  hoped  that  our  pres- 
ence would  bring  the  needed  cour- 
age. 

The  following  month,  the  N.P.A. 
attempted  to  take  over  the  Con- 
stabulary headquarters  which  was 
200  metres  from  our  convent.  It 
sounded  like  war  on  our  doorstep 
because  a lot  of  ammunition  was 
used.  During  such  moments  the 
imagination  can  run  wild  and  we 
found  ourselves  rejoicing  the  next 


“Being  here  in  the  Third 
World  helps  us  to  reflect 
and  to  confront  our  own 
social  sin,  and  accept  our 
share  of  the  guilt  for  this 
unjust  situation.” 


day  that  there  were  “only  a few”  ca- 
sualties. 

Following  this,  battalions  of  mili- 
tary moved  into  this  coastal  area  in- 
creasing the  anxiety  and  apprehen- 
sion. All  of  us  feared  what  the  nights 
and  darkness  might  bring.  What  was 
happening  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try was  also  happening  in  Southern 
Leyte.  A knock  on  the  door  at  night 
was  dreaded  as  it  often  meant  death 
to  one  or  more  in  the  house.  Some- 
times the  father  would  be  invited  by 
masked  men  to  step  outside  his  door, 
and  then  shots  would  be  heard  by  his 
family  and  neighbours.  Sometimes, 
only  at  dawn  would  the  desecrated 
body  be  found.  At  other  times  he 
would  be  listed  among  the  missing. 

A 28  year  old  man,  Roberto,  who 
had  formerly  worked  with  the  coop- 
eratives got  frustrated  with  the  lot  of 
his  people.  He  gave  ‘culture  classes’ 
and  built  a cooperative  in  his  village 
which  really  improved  their  eco- 
nomic life.  The  New  People’s  Army 
supported  him  and  gave  him  hope. 


"As  women  of  faith,  we  join  the  people  hoping  our  presence  gives  them  courage  to 
continue  to  uphold  the  truth  for  this  nation  and  its  future  despite  the  risks.  ” Sr.  Myra 
Trainor,  O.L.M.,  and  friend,  the  Philippines. 
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One  sunny  morning,  as  he  was  re- 
turning home  to  his  wife  and  children 
from  one  of  their  mountain  meetings 
he  came  face  to  face  with  some  of 
Marcos’  hardened  soldiers.  While 
pleading  on  his  knees  for  time,  he  was 
shot  through  his  head.  His  body  was 
placed  in  front  of  the  military  camp 
in  the  town.  If  his  wife  or  family 
claimed  the  body,  they  too  would  be 
labelled  communists  or  subversives 
and  deserving  of  the  same  treatment. 

At  first  these  were  isolated  in- 
stances but  soon  similar  sad  happen- 
ings were  almost  a daily  occurrence 
where  the  whole  family  or  village  was 
affected.  These  were  tactics  of  the 
military  to  further  intimidate  the 
people  so  that  they  would  vacate  an 
area.  Then  it  was  termed  ‘no  man’s 
land’,  where  only  the  military  could 
reap  the  harvests  and  would  burn 
homes  at  will.  Leaving  their  little 
bamboo  house  and  land,  no  matter 
how  small  was  leaving  everything. 

What  carried  us  through  these 
times?  I think  it  was  the  belief  and  the 
hope  that,  “The  Lord  hears  the  cry  of 
the  poor.”  The  Word  of  God  became 
a reality  to  us  and  the  people  as  it 
never  had  before  as  we  met  in  small 


“We  are  striving  to  be  present  by  sharing 
with  and  learning  from  the  people. " The 
Philippines. 


groups  to  pray  and  hear  His  word. 

In  Manila,  Sr.  Elaine  Mclnnes, 
O.L.M.,  who  is  a qualified  teacher  in 
Oriental  prayer,  has  found  the  expe- 
rience in  her  apostolate  similar.  For 
the  last  ten  years  she  and  the  mem- 
bers of  her  Zen  group  have  been  pray- 
ing together  and  searching  for  ways 
to  bring  justice  to  life  again  in  the 
Philippines. 

Four  years  ago  Elaine  was  asked  by 
a group  of  political  detainees  to  teach 
them  to  meditate  so  that  they  could 
cope  with  the  pain  of  their  detention. 
Now,  since  their  release,  they  all  rec- 
ognize that  this  prayer  was  the  avenue 
for  coping  and  for  hope. 

“At  first  these  were  isolated 
instances  but  soon  similar 
sad  happenings  were 
almost  a daily  occurrence 
where  the  whole  family  or 
village  was  affected.” 

Having  tried  to  initiate  into  our 
programs  the  peoples’  giftedness  and 
sense  of  worth,  and  realizing  that 
they  were  their  own  agents  for  any 
lasting  change,  we  O.F.M.s  decided 
to  move  out  of  Feyte.  It  was  a senti- 
mental time  both  for  us  and  the  peo- 
ple because  they  had  encompassed  us 
as  part  of  their  extended  family. 

We  moved  in  1985  to  the  northern 
coast  of  Mindanao  which  is  the 
largest  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Here 
again  in  our  province  of  Misamis 
Oriental,  we  found  even  greater  ex- 
ploitation of  the  ‘Voiceless’  by  the 
powerful  and  again  there  seemed  no 
possibility  of  counteracting  the  great 
abuse  of  power.  As  in  Feyte,  we  are 
striving  to  be  present  by  sharing  with 
and  learning  from  the  people.  Being 
here  in  the  Third  World  helps  us  to 
reflect  and  to  confront  our  own  social 
sin,  and  accept  our  share  of  the  guilt 
for  this  unjust  situation.  We  question 
ourselves  too:  “Can  we  missionaries 
from  such  different  historical  back- 
grounds and  orientations  support 
and  be  in  solidarity  with  our  op- 
pressed and  deprived  brothers  and 
sisters?” 

I believe  we  can,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent I like  to  think  that  the  peaceful 


February  Revolution  was  the  fruit  of 
the  struggle  for  justice  of  many 
church  workers,  like  ourselves  who 
tried  to  realize  with  the  Filipinos 
their  human  rights  and  dignity.  The 
Revolution  too,  did  not  happen  be- 
cause of  a mob’s  revenge  against  a 
political  leader  but  rather  because  of 
a firm  belief  in  the  spirit  of  God 
within  each  person,  particularly 
themselves  showing  that  God’s  power 
was  indeed  alive  in  His  people.  They 
stood  before  tanks  meant  to  run 
them  down.  They  spoke  to  soldiers, 
offering  food,  drink  and  even  flowers. 
They  joined  hands  and  hearts  in 
prayer.  Yes,  President  Cory  Aquino 
came  into  power  through  a peaceful 
revolution. 

After  this  marvellous  event,  we 
witness  in  the  people  a new  freedom 
to  ‘speak  out’  and  to  continue  Peo- 
ple’s Power.  The  Constitutional  Com- 
mittee comes  to  the  local  areas  and 
listens  to  these  new-found  voices. 
Hope  and  peace  are  gradually  being 
restored. 

We  hope  especially  for  true  land 
reform.  No  matter  what  happens  the 
people  will  never  be  the  same.  They 
have  seen  the  results  of  standing  for 
truth  together. 

Here  in  Misamis  Oriental,  many 
evacuated  people  have  returned  to 
their  land  with  great  joy,  while  others 
cannot  because  their  houses  were  de- 
stroyed or  because  Marcos’  loyalists 
are  still  seeking  vengeance  in  their 
village.  However,  a new  era  has  be- 
gun and,  as  we  Our  Fady’s  Mission- 
aries continue  to  journey,  we  cannot 
help  but  be  amazed  and  grateful. 
There  seems  very  little  evidence  of 
anger  in  the  poor  and  evacuees  who 
endured  so  much.  They  are  just  grate- 
ful for  what  is. 

The  Ford  says,  “I  am  making  a 
new  earth  and  a new  heaven.  The 
events  of  the  past  will  be  completely 
forgotten.  Be  glad  and  rejoice  forever 
in  what  I create.  The  new  Jerusalem  I 
make,  will  be  full  of  joy  and  her  peo- 
ple will  be  happy” 

(Is.  65:17,18). 

Sr.  Myra  Trainor,  O.L.M.,  is  orig- 
inally from  Prince  Edward  Island  but 
now  lives  and  works  on  the  islatid  of 
Mindanao , the  Philippines. 
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Celebrating  Life 


Sr.  Marie  Clarkson,  O.L.M. 


I tell 

of  the  faith 
of  a few 
women 
who  believe 
in  the  God 
within 

themselves 

and 

others. 

They  look 
long  and  lovingly 
at  the  many 
faces  of  Jesus. 
They  listen 
deeply 
to  voices 
soft  and  strong. 
They  hold  sorrows 
tenderly 
until 

compassion 
is  born. 

At  times 
their  steps  falter 
but  together 
onward 
they  go 
with  a tear 
with  a laugh 
reacting  to 
and  receiving  from 
others. 

Yes, 

celebrating  life 
with 

their  sisters 
their  brothers. 


That  They  May 


In  the  now  classic  science  fiction 
movie,  2001 , a crude  tool  sent 
spinning  from  the  African  con- 
tinent becomes  the  space  ship.  Indeed 
many  scientists  speculate  that  the  life 
of  man  began  here.  Others,  assessing 
its  great  resources  feel  that  Africa 
with  an  immense  combined  effort 
can  save  itself  and  give  a vital 
breathing  space  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Be. that  as  it  may,  no  informed 
person  in  North  America  today  can 
he  totally  unaware  of  the  struggles  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  South  Africa  is 
featured  daily  in  news  releases.  Disas- 
ters in  Cameroon,  Ethiopia,  Uganda 
and  the  Sudan  frequently  reach  our 
television  screens.  Nigeria  too  has  at- 
tracted headlines  in  recent  years  espe- 
cially  because  of  its  dramatic 
expulsion  of  foreign  workers  and  the 
cash  flow  problems  it  is  experiencing 
as  a result  of  oil  price  fluctuations. 
The  economic  difficulties  are  im- 
mense. These  conditions  affect  the 
ordinary  Nigerian  deeply  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  missionaries  who 
endeavour  to  work  with  them. 

The  Sisters  of  Our  Lady’s  Mission- 
aries first  began  work  in  the  diocese 
of  Makurdi,  Benue  State,  Nigeria,  in 
the  early  1970s.  At  that  time  the 
Bishop,  Donal  Murray,  was  develop- 
ing a medical  plan  for  his  area  where 
maternity  clinics  and  cottage  hospi- 
tals would  provide  much  needed 
medical  services  under  Catholic  ad- 
ministration. This  work  appealed  to 
the  Sisters  who  were  seeking  those  in 
need  in  an  African  setting  and  were 
willing  to  help  lift  the  burdens  which 
oppressed  them.  Of  special  concern 
to  them  were  the  women  and  their 
children  who  had  only  about  a 50  to 
60  percent  chance  of  living  past  their 


Popular  dance,  Nigeria. 


fifth  birthday.  The  earliest  work  the 
Sisters  did  here  was  in  administration 
and  nursing  service  in  a hospital  and 
a maternity  clinic  with  their  accom- 
panying bush  stations.  The  respon- 
sibility for  these  services  was  handed 
back  to  the  diocese  by  the  Sisters  in 
1984.  Since  then  the  concentration 
has  been  in  the  area  of  primary  health 
care.  Preventative  medicine  required 
an  entirely  different  approach  with 
emphasis  on  small  health  outposts 
where  villagers  can  go  for  simple  di- 
agnosis and  treatment  and  where 
health  teaching  can  take  place  most 
effectively  in  order  to  prevent  much 
disease  from  ever  getting  started. 
Presently,  five  small  villages  are  being 
serviced  in  this  health  program.  Sr. 
Mary  Deighan,  O.L.M.,  stationed  in 
Ikyumbur,  Nigeria,  writes: 

“I  was  directed,  by  the  parish  priest 
of  the  area,  to  Ikyumbur,  the  first 
village  where  1 opened  a health  post. 
He  had  gone  there  for  a Sunday  Mass 
only  to  meet  a woman  who  was  sob- 


bing because  her  child  was  dying  of 
diarrhea.  He  immediately  took  the 
mother  and  child  to  a hospital  about 
20  kilometres  away  but  it  was  too 
late. 

“After  working  in  PHC  in  Nigeria 
for  the  past  two  years,  1 am  convinced 
it  is  the  only  way  for  preventative 
medicine  to  reach  the  poor,  the  sick 
and  the  disabled.  Thus  we  may  hope 
to  reach  the  aim  of  the  World  Health 
Organization,  ‘Health  for  all  by  the 
year  2000’.” 

Although  the  very  first  apostolate 
was  medical,  other  forms  of  service 
were  soon  provided  by  the  Sisters.  A 
small  village  school  for  the  deaf  was 
opened  by  Sister  Gwen  Legault  in 
early  1975.  So  little  was  known  about 
this  type  of  training  for  the  handicap- 
ped that  in  the  beginning  many  peo- 
ple expected  her  to  be  able  to  make 
the  students  hear  again.  But  under- 
standing grew  as  did  the  possibilities 
of  training  young  Nigerians  for  this 
important  work.  The  first  school  ex- 
panded into  an  institution  which 
now  services  both  the  deaf  and  the 
blind  under  its  original  patron,  St. 
Francis.  It  has  over  70  pupils.  Pres- 
ently Sister  Gwen  continues  on  staff 
as  a classroom  teacher  and  a resource 
person. 

“There’s  nothing  delights  me  more 
than  seeing  the  smiling  face  of  a deaf 
child  nor  hearing  the  sound  of  my 
name  being  called  by  the  blind,”  says 
Sr.  Gwen. 
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Sr.  Suzanne  Marshall.  O.L.M.,  and  Nigerian  woman. 


“The  handicapped  children  with 
whom  I’ve  been  privileged  to  work 
here  in  Nigeria  have  taught  me  to  be 
grateful  for  gifts  I’d  have  normally 
taken  for  granted. 

“My  struggle  to  speak  the  ver- 
nacular here  can  never  approach  the 
difficulty  that  faces  these  children  in 
communicating.  I think  the  language 
of  love  must  be  my  medium  to  reach 
them  daily  through  sign  and  sound.” 

Popular  Theatre 

The  Sisters  have  also  been  involved 
in  secondary  school  education  in  the 
area  and  an  active  catechetical  pro- 
gram has  been  an  integral  part  of 
their  apostolic  work.  Students  and 
adults  are  prepared  for  the  sacra- 
ments and  drama  is  used  both  to 
train  young  persons  in  the  art  but 
especially  to  present  Bible  stories  in 
the  villages  through  the  use  of  the 
vernacular. 

Sr.  Patricia  Kay,  O.L.M.,  is  active  in 
using  drama  to  teach  the  Bible  in  the 
language  of  the  Tiv  peoples.  Because 
of  the  innate  talent  of  the  Tiv  people 
this  has  turned  out  to  be  a marvelous 
way  to  relate  religious  truths  to  every- 
day life  with  its  joys  and  sorrows  and 
we  have  been  using  this  method  ever 
since. 

Historically  the  Christian  mission- 
aries in  Nigeria  spent  a great  deal  of 
time  and  energy  in  developing  in- 
stitutions such  as  schools,  hospitals 
and  clinics  as  well  as  churches.  These 
great  efforts  left  little  opportunity  for 
simply  being  with  the  Tiv  people  at 
the  local  level.  Animated  by  a desire 
to  share  their  lives  more  deeply,  Sister 
Rosemarie  Donovan  and  Sister  Rose- 
mary Williamson  moved  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Koti  in  1978.  Their  days  there 
are  spent  mainly  with  the  women, 
attending  their  meetings  in  the  vari- 
ous out-stations  of  the  parish.  Here 
they  encourage  them  to  assume  their 
responsibilities  as  Christian  wives 
and  mothers  and  community  leaders. 
The  rest  of  their  time  is  spent  with  the 
villagers  in  their  compounds,  in  their 
farms  and  in  the  market. 

Sr.  Rosemarie  Donovan,  O.L.M., 
describes  her  work:  “We  went  to 
them  with  small  mouths  and  large 
ears  that  we  might  learn  to  listen 
deeply  to  the  heartbeat  of  our  new 


found  family.  Like  Mary,  who  trav- 
elled in  haste  to  the  hill  country  to 
stay  with  Elizabeth,  we  too,  wished 
to  go  with  her  to  Koti,  meeting  and 
greeting  and  staying  with  her  people, 
awaiting  the  birth  of  the  unexpected. 
And  painful  as  it  is  to  remain  some- 
thing of  a stranger  among  people  we 
have  come  to  know  and  love,  perhaps 
it  is  the  price  we  must  pay  to  plant  the 
seed  of  the  real  message  of  Chris- 
tianity, ‘That  they  may  be  one’.” 

An  essential  part  of  the  Sisters’  pur- 
pose here  right  from  the  early  seven- 
ties was  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
young  women  interested  in  their 
order  to  gain  first-hand  experience  of 
missionary  life.  Living  in  a com- 
munity situation,  these  young  people 
can  go  out  to  engage  in  work  with  the 
handicapped,  in  secondary  schools, 
in  catechetics,  in  the  parish  or  in  the 
home  visiting  in  the  Vandeikya  area. 
After  gaining  insight  into  the  life  of 
the  people  and  the  role  of  the  Sister  in 
serving  them,  candidates  such  as  Ca- 
thy Martin  and  Christine  Gebel  are 
in  a better  position  to  decide  about 
entering  the  novitiate  in  Canada. 

Cathy  Martin,  a student  in  the  Our 
Lady’s  Missionaries’  formation  pro- 


gram writes:  “ Teryila  (God  called)  is 
the  Tiv  name  1 received  shortly  after 
my  arrival  here  in  Vandeikya, 
Nigeria.  To  the  people  who  gave  me 
the  name,  it  signifies  their  acceptance 
of  my  call  to  religious  life,  but  for  ae 
it  is  a constant  reminder  of  why  1 have 
come  to  Nigeria.  At  times  1 feel  very 
inadequate  for  the  work  I am  doing 
and  get  frustrated  and  discouraged 
but  then  I look  into  the  faces  of  my 
deaf  students  and  see  the  love  re- 
flected there  or  at  my  catechism  class 
and  see  their  eagerness  to  learn  about 
God  and  I remember  Teryila , God 
has  called.  He  has  called  me  not  only 
for  what  I can  do  but  what  1 can  be.” 
The  Christian  faith  is  said  to  be 
growing  faster  in  Africa  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  present  day  world 
and  Nigeria  with  all  her  economic 
and  social  difficulties  shares  in  this 
vitality.  The  Sisters  of  Our  Lady’s 
Missionaries  consider  themselves 
privileged  to  be  here,  sent  as  they  are 
according  to  their  constitutions, 
“into  the  hearts  and  homes  of  the 
world  carrying  the  Good  News  of 
Jesus  to  the  poor,  the  lowliest  and  the 
lost  striving  to  share  their  lives  and 
their  hopes”. 
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Focus  On  Facts 


Our  Lady’s 


— a small  group  of  missionary  sisters 
who  feel  called  to  celebrate  life, 
especially  with  people  in  Third  World 
countries. 

History:  Founded  by  Fr.  Dan  MacDonald  of 

Alexandria,  Ontario  in  1 949 — a diocesan 
priest  who  was  able  to  fulfil  his  lifelong 
dream  at  the  age  of  80.  His  motto  was, 
“Freely  we  have  received.  Freely  let  us 
give.”  (Matthew  10:8) 

He  was  aided  by  the  generosity  of  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Toronto.  Sr.  M. 
Odelia  who  is  recognized  as  co- 
foundress was  assisted  by  Sr.  Mary  Ida. 

Our  Lady”s  Missionaries  have  lived  and 
worked  — 

Previously:  Japan,  18  years. 

Mexico,  6 years. 

In  response  to  emergencies:  with  Red  Cross  teams 
in  Vietnam  and  Cambodia 
with  CUSO  in  Biafra 
Nicaragua 

with  our  native  people  in  Canada’s  north 


Presently:  Brazil 

Philippines 

Nigeria 

Canada 

T oronto : Mary  G len  Residence 
244  Church  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M5B1Z3 
(416)368-7651 

Residence  for  working  women 
Contact  Sr.  Doris  MacDonell 

What:  Involved  in  the  missionary  activity  of  the 
church  through  programs  for  social 
justice 

community  development 
land  reform 

base  Christian  communities 

health  care 

education 

the  dignity  of  women 
pastoral  ministry 

How:  Women  wishing  to  join  Our  Lady’s 
Missionaries  live  in  Toronto  for 
closer  contact  with  the  community.  Live 
with  us  for  an  experience  of 
community  life 
apostolic  work 
prayer 

two  year  experience  in  a Third  World 
country.  Return  to  Canada  for  study, 
integration  preparation  for  commitment  as  a 
member  of  Our  Lady’s  Missionaries. 

Women  desiring  to  consecrate  their  lives  to  God 
by  being  open  to  receiving  from  and  giving  to  the 
“little  ones”  of  the  world,  especially  in  Third 
World  countries,  we  welcome  hearing  from  you. 

For  further  information  please  write: 

Sr.  Frances  Brady,  O.L.M. 

32  Robina  Avenue 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M6C3Y6 
(416)653-7378 
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A Missionary  Vocation 

Moving  in  an  Opposite  Direction 

By  Cathy  Martin 


1 may  be  able  to  speak  in  human  tongues,  and  angelic 
as  well,  but  if  I have  no  love,  my  speech  is  no  more  than  a 
noisy  gong  of  a clanging  bell.  I may  have  all  knowledge 
and  understand  all  secrets;  I may  have  all  the  faith  needed 
to  move  mountains  — but  if  l have  no  love,  I am  nothing.  I 
may  give  away  everything  I have,  and  even  give  up  my 
body  to  be  burnt  — but  if  l have  no  love  this  does  me  no 
good.  There  are  in  the  end  three  things  that  last:  faith, 
hope,  and  love,  and  the  greatest  of  these  is  love. 

1 Cor  13:1-3,  13 

“To  live  in  love  is  life’s  greatest 
challenge.  It  requires  more  sub- 
tlety, flexibility,  sensitivity,  un- 
derstanding, acceptance, 
tolerance,  knowledge,  and 
strength  than  any  other  human 
endeavour  or  emotion,  for  love 
and  the  actual  world  make  up 
what  seem  like  two  great  contra- 
dictory forces.”  ( Love , Dr.  Leo 
Buscaglia) 

I can’t  remember  exactly  when 
it  was  that  I realized  my  search  for 
meaning  in  life  was  really  a search  for  love;  a love  with  depth 
of  meaning  and  commitment. 

What  brings  meaning  to  life? 

As  a young  woman  living  in  North  American  society, 
the  world  is  telling  me  that  money,  prestige,  indepen- 
dence, self-expression,  and  rebellion  against  authority  are 
what  bring  meaning  to  life. 

I am  told  that  as  a woman,  I must  be  independent.  It’s 
okay  to  love,  but  not  to  commit  myself,  because  with 
commitment  comes  subservience,  and  this  is  what 
women  have  been  struggling  to  free  themselves  of  for 
years. 

I am  told  that  as  a youth,  I must  not  let  my  parents  or 
elders  run  my  life:  after  all,  things  are  different  nowadays, 
and  they  don’t  understand.  I must  live  my  own  life.  I can 
love  my  parents,  but  must  he  very  careful  of  accepting 
their  advice.  Only  under  extreme  circumstances  should  I 
listen  to  them,  and  if  I do,  never,  never,  admit  it  to  anyone. 

I am  told  that  as  a member  of  North  American  society,  1 
must  have  money  and  prestige,  or  life  just  isn’t  worth 
living.  It  doesn’t  matter  how  a person  achieves  it;  the 
important  thing  is  achieving  it.  Families  and  friends  are  of 


secondary  importance  when  it  comes  to  “making 
money”.  Many  times  I hear:  “Of  course  I love  my  family, 
am  I not  working  like  a slave  to  give  them  the  best  in  life? 
In  a few  years,  when  I’ve  paid  off  the  house,  the  two  cars, 
the  cottage,  and  the  outboard  motor,  I’ll  have  plenty  of 
time  to  spend  with  them.” 

Can  you  imagine  how  confusing  it  is  to  live  in  a world 
where  commitment  is  something  to  be  feared  and  love 
comes  second  to  self-interest? 

So  where  does  that  leave  me?  Here  I am,  a young 
woman,  trying  to  fit  into  this  society  and  searching  for  a 
meaning  to  life:  society  telling  me  one  thing  and  my  heart 
telling  me  something  else. 

I knew  something  was  missing  and  looking  back  on  my 
struggle  to  know  and  accept  God’s  plan  in  my  life,  I realize 
it  was  only  when  I overcame  my  fear  of  commitment,  and 
accepted  the  challenge  to  love  that  I really  began  to  live. 

For  the  past  year  I have  been  living  among  the  Tiv 
people  in  Northeastern  Nigeria:  living  a life  that  is  con- 
tradictory to  all  that  the  world  says  is  important.  I am 
sharing  a life  that  is  simple  and  poor,  yet  rich  in  joy  and 
faith;  a life  of  growing  in  love  together  with  a people 
striving  to  enrich  their  own  lives  with  the  Word  of  God.  A 
life  that  keeps  me  humble,  for  by  listening  and  seeing  the 
simplicity  and  joy  in  their  lives,  I have  a better  understand- 
ing of  what  is  important. 

I think  of  Kpaadoo,  lying  in  a hospital  bed,  severely 
burned  from  head  to  foot  after  a kerosene  stove  blew  up  in 
her  face.  The  fire  had  quickly  spread  to  the  grass  roof  of 
her  house.  Before  even  thinking  to  put  out  the  flames  that 
caught  her  clothing,  she  ran  to  save  her  three  children.  The 
children  were  unharmed,  but  the  delay  in  removing  her 
clothing  had  cost  her  dearly.  Kpaadoo,  however,  does  not 
count  the  cost,  she  is  happy  knowing  her  children  are  safe. 
The  burns  are  still  open  and  bleed  easily.  She  has  not  been 
out  of  bed  for  seven  months,  and  will  be  there  for  a long 
time  yet.  She  struggles  daily  to  find  enough  food  to  eat, 
and  her  hospital  bill  keeps  increasing.  When  I asked  her  if 
there  was  anything  I could  do  for  her,  she  replied,  “My 
bible  was  burnt  in  the  fire,  could  you  bring  me  one?” 

Yes,  1 have  found  a life  that  keeps  me  humble;  a life  of 
love;  a life  of  meaning;  a life  worth  living. 

Cathy  Martin  is  originally  from  Hanmer,  Ontario  but 
now  lives  and  works  in  Vandeikya,  northeast  Nigeria, 
among  the  Tiv  peoples.  She  is  in  her  second  year  of  Our 
Lady’s  Missionaries’  overseas  formation  program. 
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Sr.  Margaret  Walsh,  O.L.M.,  Binuangan,  Mindanao,  the 
Philippines. 
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Bishop  Remi  De  Roo  of  Victoria 

Cries  of  Victims  Voice  of  God  (1986). 


Global  Parish 

Brazil’s  Bishops: 

Poverty  by  Design 


The  following  are  excerpts  from  an  abridged  translation 
of  Nordesta:  Desafio  a Missao  da  Igreja  no  Brasil  (The 
North  East:  Challenge  to  the  Mission  of  the  Church  in 
Brazil)  published  by  the  Brazilian  National  Bishops’ 
Conference  in  1984.  First  published  in  English  in  1986, 
the  pastoral  examines  the  uses  and  distribution  of  land  in 
Brazil  today.  Arguing  that  the  poverty  of  the  North  East  is 
man-made,  the  bishops  call  for  fundamental  reform  of 
the  system  which  perpetuates  this  suffering. 

The  gestures  of  solidarity  and  sharing  seen 
throughout  the  country  during  the  cruel  drought 
in  the  North-East  in  1983  were  a testimony  to  the 
Christian  spirit  of  our  people.  When  the  rains  came  to  the 
region  these  activities  were  suddenly  abandoned.  Nev- 
ertheless the  people  of  the  North-East  remain  in  a situa- 
tion of  crisis.  The  truth  is  that  the  fundamental  problem 
of  the  North-East  is  not  drought.  The  main  problem  is  the 
growing  impoverishment  of  the  population,  the  result  of 
long-established  structural  injustice.  The  people  are 
threatened  with  genocide.  The  lives  of  the  people  of  the 
North-East  are  being  destroyed. 

“I  have  seen  the  affliction  of  my  people  and  have  heard 
their  cry;  and  1 have  come  down  to  deliver  them.”  We  are 
certain  that  God,  today  as  always,  will  not  close  his  ears 


“The  example  of  Jesus  shows  that  we  cannot  accept  a fatal- 
istic explanation  of  the  situation  in  the  North-East , ’’  Sr.  Janet 
MacDonell,  O.L.M.,  with  rural  workers,  Brazil. 


to  the  cries  of  thirty-six  million  North-Easterners.  He  is 
challenging  the  church  in  Brazil  and  each  of  us  to  work 
for  their  liberation.  . . 

We,  the  bishops  of  Brazil,  in  solidarity  with  the  suffer- 
ing people,  seeing  their  affliction  and  hearing  their  cries, 
are  taking  up  with  them  their  hopes  and  their  struggles 
for  a fraternal  North-East  and  for  a just  Brazil. 

Attentive  to  history  as  the  people  of  the  North-East 
experience  it  in  their  lives  and  sharing  their  cause,  we 
wish,  not  as  experts  but  as  pastors,  to  offer  these  reflec- 
tions to  all  Brazilians.  They  are  intended  as  a contribution 
to  the  formation  of  a critical  consciousness  about  the 
situation  of  the  North-East.  Above  all  we  wish  to  sum- 
mon our  Christian  communities  to  be  enlightened  by  the 
word  of  God  and  obedient  to  his  Spirit  and  to  commit 
themselves,  with  all  men  and  women  of  good  will,  to 
brave  and  urgent  action  which  will  strike  at  the  root  and 
finally  eradicate  the  causes  of  this  situation.  Our  goal  is 
that  all  should  indeed  have  life  and  have  it  in  abun- 
dance. . . 

There  is  a widespread,  and  growing,  tendency  to  blame 
the  drought,  rather  than  underlying  factors,  for  the  ex- 
treme poverty  of  the  North-East.  . . 

The  North-East  did  not  just  happen;  it  was  produced 
and,  in  this  sense,  it  is  a national  and  international  matter. 
The  socio-economic  consequences  of  the  drought  have 
more  to  do  with  the  way  society  is  organized  than  with 
climatic  conditions.  They  have  more  to  do  with  the  ability 
of  all  to  share  in  wealth  than  with  meteorological  prob- 
lems, though  it  is  true  that  the  recurrent  long  dry  periods 
do  make  the  situation  worse. 

The  fundamental  cause  of  the  persistent  precariousness 
of  the  situation  in  the  North-East  is  the  growing  con- 
centration of  land  and  consequently  of  wealth  and 
power.  . . Since  land  ownership  is  one  of  the  main  means 
of  power  and  access  to  other  forms  of  wealth  in  the  region, 
the  size  of  the  areas  possessed  can  be  an  approximate 
indicator  of  the  economic,  political  and  social  power  of 
the  large  landowners  in  relation  to  the  small  producers. 
One  example  is  the  concentration  of  income  in  the  rural 
North-East:  already  high,  it  is  increasing.  According  to 
census  data  from  f970  and  1980  the  poorest  20%,  who  in 
1970  received  5.2%  of  total  income,  in  1980  received  only 
3.8%.  At  the  other  extreme,  the  richest  1%  increased 
their  share  from  10.5%  to  29.3%  of  total  income  in  the 
same  period.  . . 
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The  general  objective  of  the  Brazilian  church’s  pastoral 
strategy  is  formulated  as  follows:  “To  evangelize  the  Bra- 
zilian people  in  the  process  of  socio-economic  and 
cultural  transformation,  starting  from  the  truth  about 
Jesus  Christ,  the  church,  and  human  beings,  in  the  light  of 
the  preferential  option  for  the  poor,  for  the  total  libera- 
tion of  human  beings,  and  increasing  participation  and 
communion,  with  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  construction  of 
a more  just  and  fraternal  society,  thus  announcing  the 
definitive  kingdom.”  Mindful  of  this  statement,  we 
bishops,  in  solidarity  with  the  people  of  the  North-East, 
are  challenged  by  the  example  of  Jesus,  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, to  make  a pastoral  response  to  the  situation  of  the 
region. 

The  example  of  Jesus  shows  that  we  cannot  accept  a 
fatalistic  explanation  of  the  situation  in  the  North-East. 
Finding  himself  in  the  midst  of  a people  also  marked  by 
poverty  and  injustice,  Jesus  announced  the  Good  News  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  which  called  for  a radical  transfor- 
mation of  that  situation.  The  privations  of  the  people  are 
not  the  result  of  God’s  will.  On  the  contrary,  Jesus  was 
sent  by  the  Father  specifically  “to  proclaim  release  to  the 
captives  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at 
liberty'  those  who  are  possessed,  to  proclaim  the  accept- 
able year  of  the  Lord”  (Lk  4:18-19).  . . 

The  increasing  concentration  of  land  in  the  North-East 
in  the  hands  of  a few  people,  something  which  has  been 
denounced  by  both  peasants  and  experts,  is  sinful  and 
contrary  to  the  gospel,  and  is  a condemnation  of  the 
economic  policy  which  brought  it  about.  . . 

The  church  sees  the  situation  of  the  North-East  as  an 
expression  of  social  sin,  the  seriousness  of  which  is  all  the 
greater  because  it  exists  in  a country  which  calls  itself 
Christian  and  which  has  the  capacity  to  change.  The 
church  sees  political  and  social  change  as  an  intrinsic 
demand  of  the  dignity  of  human  beings  in  Christ. 

Christians  today  are  called  to  follow  the  example  of 
Jesus.  This  discipleship,  first  and  foremost,  means  that  the 
values  by  which  he  lived  and  died  should  shape  the  way 
we  live;  we  may  even  have  to  suffer  for  them  and  take  up 
our  cross.  This  calls  therefore,  for  sincere  conversion  and 
fraternal  reconciliation  on  the  part  of  all  Christians. 

The  mark  of  sin  is  to  be  found  in  the  hearts  of  men  and 
women  in  the  various  structures  they  have  created.  It  is 
important  to  recognize  not  only  personal  sin  but  also 
social  sin.  Social  sin  is  the  egoism  and  injustice  which 
crystallize  in  the  institutions  and  laws  of  society,  which 
have  been  created  to  satisfy  the  interests  of  some  to  the 
detriment  of  many  others.  They  are  sins  directly  contrary 
to  true  fraternal  communion. 

Consequently,  conversion  and  reconciliation,  to  be  ef- 
fective and  lasting,  must  be  based  on  justice;  this  is  the 
purpose  of  forgiveness.  Conversion  and  reconciliation 
have  their  origin  in  human  hearts  and  are  given  effect  in 
the  structures  of  society.  The  essential  condition  for  true 
conversion  and  reconciliation  is  communion  of  life  be- 
tween human  beings  expressed  in  a system  of  life.  . . 

The  Brazilian  church  wishes  to  make  these  facts  known 
for  the  sake  of  the  North-East  and  the  people  of  the 


North-East  — a world  and  people  who  are  victims  of  a 
process  of  centuries-old  injustices  — in  order  that  they 
may  take  control  of  their  own  history.  It  addresses  this 
message,  not  only  to  the  North-Easterners  in  the  North- 
East,  but  also  to  all  the  North-Easterners  scattered 
throughout  Brazil  in  search  of  work  and  a better  life;  to 
the  Christians  of  Brazil  that  they  may  take  up  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  North-East;  to  those  who  could  participate 
but  close  their  hearts;  to  the  authorities,  that  they  may  act 
urgently  to  change  their  political  and  economic  policies 
so  as  to  bring  justice  to  the  North-East;  in  the  name  of 
God,  to  all  the  churches,  so  that,  by  becoming  a little 
North-Eastern,  they  may  rediscover  the  fraternity  of 
Christ  the  liberator. 

The  preceding  was  reprinted  from  Liberate  the  Land 
published  by  the  Catholic  Institute  for  International  Re- 
lations in  London,  England. 


History  in  Her  Face 


Forever  she  had  come  at  dawn 

Up  the  laneway  from  the  watershed 

Small  kindling  she  had  gathered  underneath  her  arm, 

A jar  of  water  on  her  head. 

A regalness  of  movement, 

sure  with  practiced  grace 

made  ritual  of  a chore  and  careful  providence. 

There  was  history  in  her  face. 

She  was  a woman,  every  woman 
who  is  woman-wise, 

who  knows  she  is  the  bearer  of  the  gift  of  life 
and  calls  the  sun  to  rise. 

Sr.  Mae  Janet  MacDonell,  O.L.M. 

Sr.  Mae  Janet  MacDonell,  O.L.M.,  from  Alexandria,  On- 
tario lived  and  worked  with  the  landless  of  Brazil  for  22 
years. 
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The  Faces  of  Christ 


“ Who  do  you  say  that  I am 
Matt.  16,15 

Whenever  I am  asked  to 
speak  or  write  about  our 
community,  I remember 
the  scene  from  the  gospel  where  Jesus 
asks  the  apostles:  “Who  do  you  say 
that  1 am?” 

What  would  the  Brazilian  people 
say  if  they  were  asked:  “Who  are  Our 
Lady’s  Missionaries?” 

I suppose  the  answer  would  de- 
pend on  the  person  to  whom  the 
question  is  put.  For  instance,  if  one 
were  to  ask  Bosco,  he  would  say  they 
are  my  chias,  a kind  of  favourite  aunt. 
But  then  Bosco  is  just  a little  ten  year 
old  guy  who  has  lived  next  door  to  us 
in  Mulungu  for  the  past  eight  years. 
His  mother,  a single  parent,  had  to 
leave  him  in  the  care  of  her  mother, 
Rita,  to  go  to  a big  city  to  find  work. 
Rita,  a widow,  did  odd  jobs  around 
the  town  — washing  clothes,  picking 
and  grinding  coffee,  helping  the  reg- 
ular cooks  in  the  homes  of  the  rich  on 
special  holidays.  Rita  and  Bosco 
soon  became  frequent  visitors  in  our 
home  and  you  can  imagine  there  was 
considerable  exchange  of  goodies 
back  and  forth  over  the  wall  that  sep- 
arated our  gardens.  Rita  gave  of  the 
little  she  had,  and  if  we  gave  more,  it 
was  because  we  had  more  to  give.  But 
it  was  not  just  food  that  we  shared. 
Bosco  was  such  great  company!  He 
would  tease  us  by  mimicking,  in  his 
baby  talk,  the  way  we  pronounced 
some  Portuguese  words.  He  was  so 
loveable,  not  just  to  Sister  Clarice 
Garvey  but  to  all  his  chias. 

If  one  was  to  ask  Lourdes,  a termi- 
nal cancer  patient  in  the  large  Gen- 
eral Hospital  in  Fortaleza,  Brazil,  she 
may  not  even  know  who  Our  Lady’s 
Missionaries  are.  But  ask  her  if  she 


By  Sr.  Clarice  Garvey,  O.L.M. 


Sr.  Clarice  Garvey,  O.L.M. 


knows  Sister  Mary!  She  would  smile 
and  nod  her  head  and  tell  of  how  she 
waits  for  sister’s  visit.  Just  having  her 
near  is  a consolation  in  the  long 
lonely  hours.  Lourdes’  family  live  on 
a farm  over  100  kilometres  away  and 
it  is  not  easy  for  her  husband  to  leave 
during  the  bean  harvest.  After  five 
years  of  drought,  they  cannot  afford 
to  run  the  risk  of  losing  any  of  this 
year’s  crop.  Nor  can  they  afford  to  sell 
three  hens  just  to  pay  for  the  trans- 
portation, at  least  not  very  often.  So 
those  visits  from  Mary  Hughes  are 
important  to  Lourdes,  and  especially 
when  Mary  prays  with  her  and 
brings  her  Holy  Communion.  For 
Mary,  too,  being  with  Lourdes  is  a 
moment  of  communion  because  she 
knows  that  Jesus  is  present  in  the 
suffering  body  of  Lourdes. 

If  one  were  to  put  the  question  to 
Veronica,  a beautiful  and  clever 
young  parish  worker,  the  first  re- 
sponse would  be  just  a shy  smile. 
Being  very  politically  astute,  she 
would  avoid  answering  until  she 
found  out  if  the  person  wanting  to 


know  was  someone  concerned  for 
the  poor  or  maybe  a spy  for  some  rich 
landowner  who  is  not  anxious  to 
have  the  people  hear  about  their 
rights  or  work  for  justice.  Once  satis- 
fied with  the  information,  she  would 
probably  say  that  the  sisters  are 
friends  and  counsellors  to  the  peo- 
ple; that  they  share  the  knowledge 
and  skills  they  have  acquired  because 
of  the  privilege  of  their  education. 
Veronica  would  speak  of  the  small 
maternity  hospital  in  the  parish.  She 
would  recall  how  Sister  Pauline 
Doherty'  and  the  other  sisters  partici- 
pated with  the  people  in  the  laying  of 
the  foundation,  the  stones  for  which 
had  been  brought  in  procession  to 
the  Church  to  be  offered  and  blessed 
and  then  carried  to  the  building  site. 
She  would  speak  of  the  concern  of  the 
sisters  that  the  midwives  be  well 
trained  and  the  mothers  well  cared 
for.  Veronica  would  refer  also  to  the 
emphasis  the  sisters  put  on  helping 
the  poor  to  become  aware  of  their 
own  personal  dignity. 

With  the  People 

Raimundo  and  Chico  know  Our 
Lady’s  Missionaries  and  would  an- 
swer the  question  by  saying  what  the 
sisters  mean  to  them  and  to  the  peo- 
ple in  their  community.  To  them,  Sis- 
ters Janet  MacDonell  and  Rosemary 
Hughes  are  people  who  walk  with 
them,  visit  their  homes  and  listen  to 
their  problems.  They  encourage  the 
tenant  farmers  to  meet  weekly  so  that 
together  they  may  gain  their  rights  to 
the  land.  The  sisters  attend  their 
meetings,  pray  with  them  and  cele- 
brate the  Liturgy  of  the  Word  with 
them.  The  sisters  reflect  with  the  peo- 
ple on  the  injustice  of  their  situation. 
There  are  32  families  living  on  land 
claimed  by  a rich  doctor  who  has  his 
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practice  in  the  city  and  has  no  need  of 
the  land.  The  young  men  of  those 
families  remember  as  children  play- 
ing football  with  him  when  he  spent 
his  school  holidays  in  the  country. 
They  had  neither  schooling  nor  holi- 
days. Now  he  “allows”  his  former 
chums  to  plant  on  “his”  land.  Of  the 
crop  they  harvest  he  demands  half. 
Raimundo  and  Chico  say  they  always 
knew  there  was  something  wrong 
with  any  system  which  allows  over 
abundance  for  one  while  many 
nearly  starve.  They  somehow  knew, 
that  in  spite  of  what  they  had  been 
taught,  even  by  the  church  represen- 
tatives, that  God  could  not  want  such 
inequality  in  His  family.  They  knew, 
but  never  had  the  courage  to  speak 
out,  till  the  sisters  came.  Then  they 
heard  expressed  what  had  been  hid- 
den in  their  hearts  for  years.  This  was 
when  they  began  to  understand  the 
challenge  of  being  a Christian  and 
the  purpose  of  the  Sacrament  of  Con- 
firmation. The  people  feel  they  are 
going  to  need  the  help  of  the  Spirit  to 
reverse  the  present  unjust  system. 


“ Raimundo  and  Chico  say 
they  always  knew  there  was 
something  wrong  with  any 
system  which  allows  over 
abundance  for  one  while 
many  nearly  starve 


Now,  they  say  with  the  support  of  the 
sisters,  they  are  organizing  their  local 
farmers’  union  and  are  giving  the  ab- 
sentee landowner  only  10  percent  of 
their  crop.  The  women  in  the  com- 
munity are  more  confident  in  their 
ability  to  speak  out  about  the  need 
for  a healthy  diet,  for  education  and 
medical  attention  for  their  children. 

Above  all,  they  say  that  the  sisters 
are  happy  to  be  with  them.  This  is 
indeed  good  news!  Ask  Fatima,  a 
member  of  a group  training  to  be 
rural  missionaries,  about  Our  Lady’s 
Missionaries.  She  will  tell  you  of  the 
dedication  of  Sister  Therese  and  the 
other  sisters  in  helping  them  to  un- 
derstand what  commitment  to  ser- 
vice in  their  base  communities 
means.  These  young  people  live  in 


their  homes  with  their  families,  come 
together  regularly  each  month  for 
days  of  prayer,  reflection  and  study 
under  the  direction  of  a pastoral 
team.  They  return  to  their  commu- 
nities to  serve  according  to  their  gifts 
and  the  needs  of  their  people.  There 
are  others  we  could  ask  like  Andre, 
one  of  the  human  rights  lawyers, 
Luizinha,  the  regional  secretary  at 
the  Land  Pastoral  Office  where  Sister 
Noreen  Kearns  works,  or  Cardinal 
Lorscheider,  Archbishop  of  For- 
taleza. Although  they  do  not  have  fre- 
quent personal  contact  with  the 
sisters,  they  note  the  presence  of  the 
sisters  at  almost  every  event  in  sup- 
port of  the  oppressed.  The  sisters  are 
at  health  meetings  to  study  the  use  of 
plant  medicines,  courses  for  local 
midwives,  protests  against  suppres- 
sion of  civil  rights,  pilgrimages  to  the 
popular  shrine  of  Saint  Francis  in  Ca- 


ninde  to  pray  with  the  people  for  just 
distribution  of  land,  funeral  masses 
for  farmers  who  have  been  murdered 
by  gunmen  hired  by  the  large  land- 
owners,  court  hearings  of  cases 
where  families  are  being  threatened 
with  expulsion  from  their  land.  They 
are  seen  in  the  homes  of  the  sick  and 
the  dying  as  well  as  the  family  feasts 
for  birthdays  and  weddings.  The  sis- 
ters join  in  all  celebrations  of  life. 

We,  as  Our  Lady’s  Missionaries, 
try  to  live  out  the  prophecy  of  Mary, 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  “My  soul  pro- 
claims your  greatness,  O my  God. 
You  have  put  down  the  mighty  from 
their  seat,  and  lifted  up  the 
powerless.” 

Sr.  Clarice  Garvey ; O.L.M.,  is  orig- 
inally from  Mayo,  Quebec,  but  now 
lives  and  works  with  landless  farmers 
in  North-East  Brazil. 


Sr.  Pauline  Doherty,  O.L.M.,  helps  out  at  a communal  kitchen  after  a meeting  of  Base 
Christian  Communities,  Brazil. 
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New  Spirituality  Called  for  Religious 

A new  spirituality  is  needed  to  cope  with  mass  oppres- 
sion in  the  world,  Indian  Jesuit  Father  Samuel  Rayan  told 
justice  and  peace  workers  from  Religious  congregations 
and  missionary  societies  in  12  Asia-Oceania  nations. 

The  October  6-17  meeting  of  FORUM  (Forum  of  Re- 
ligious for  Understanding  Mission  for  Justice  and  Peace) 
at  Jesuit-run  Indian  Social  Institute  here  also  heard  other 
leading  Asian  Church  people  speak  on  related  concerns, 
in  order  to  foster  the  participants’  solidarity  in  justice, 
peace  and  development  ministries. 

According  to  Father  Rayan,  justice  and  peace  ministry 
needs  a spiritual  foundation.  The  Asia-Oceania  reality  is 
one  of  domination  and  oppression,  and  the  Church  re- 
sponse has  been  inadequate,  cosmetic  and  non-historical, 
the  Indian  theologian  said. 

“If  oppression  has  lasted  this  long,  it  must  be  due  to  a 
dehumanizing  understanding  of  our  faith.” 

To  change,  he  added,  Christians  must  become  “masters 
of  suspicion,”  question  the  reality  and  reinterpret  faith  to 
support  human  life,  rights,  dignity,  growth  and  com- 
munity. 

“To  believe  is  to  resist  the  powers  that  frustrate  these 
human  values.  Prayer  is  a social  act  where  we  commit 
ourselves  to  life  and  to  resist  anti-life  forces,”  he  said. 

Father  Rayan  challenged  justice  and  peace  workers  to 


restructure  their  faith  and  lives  in  what  he  called  the 
historical  task  of  “abolishing  hell  on  earth  and  assuming 
it  into  heaven”. 

Sri  Lankan  Oblate  Father  Tissa  Balisuriya  spoke  to  the 
conference  on  multinationals  and  militarism.  To  counter 
neo-colonialism,  people  must  be  mobilized  at  local  levels, 
then  link  local  movements  at  the  international  level,  he 
said.  Church  multinational  structures  should  be  made 
available  to  such  movements,  the  Sri  Lankan  priest  said, 
as  alternative  tools  for  liberation. 

The  20  groups  taking  part,  including  Assumption  and 
Dominican  sisters,  and  Divine  Word,  Jesuit,  Maryknoll 
and  Oblate  priests,  shared  national  and  regional  reports 
on  the  theme:  “The  people’s  struggle  for  justice  and  peace 
in  Asia-Oceania  in  the  context  of  transnational  corpora- 
tions and  militarization”. 

They  also  suggested  national  and  regional  plans  to 
concretize  their  commitment  to  challenges  presented. 

With  its  first  meeting  in  Manila  in  September  1985, 
FORUM  was  started  to  help  Asian  priests,  sisters  and 
brothers  from  different  societies  and  nations  to  support 
one  another  in  their  respective  responses  to  the  Asian 
bishops’  call  to  make  the  Asian  Church  a “Church  of  the 
poor”. 

Each  group  began  by  reflecting  on  its  own  charisms  in 
support  of  justice  and  peace,  to  reinterpret  them  in  terms 
of  Asia’s  poor  and  to  reaffirm  the  call  for  justice  and 
peace.  ( Asia  Focus). 


New  Opportunities  in  Mission 

Some  past  distinctions  no  longer  apply  to  the  theology 
of  mission,  says  the  pastoral  statement  on  world  mission 
adopted  by  the  U.S.  bishops  during  their  November  na- 
tional meeting.  “The  lands  to  which  missionaries  went 
used  to  be  called  ‘the  missions’”  it  says.  “These  countries 
were  seen  as  mission  receiving.  Other  countries  were 
thought  of  as  mission  sending;  they  did  not  see  them- 
selves as  standing  in  need  of  receiving  missionaries.  A 
deeper  theology  of  mission  leads  us  to  recognize  that 
these  distinctions  no  longer  apply.  Every  local  church  is 
both  mission  sending  and  mission  receiving.”  Today,  the 
pastoral  says,  “missionaries  work  primarily  in  estab- 
lished local  churches  to  whose  life  and  vitality  they  want 
to  contribute.”  Among  other  points,  the  pastoral  state- 
ment notes  the  challenge  faced  in  clearly  distinguishing 
their  Christian  mission  from  colonial  and  neo-colonial 
practices  as  missionaries  “inevitably  confront  the  effects 
of  long  Western  domination  in  the  Third  World.”  And  it 
recognizes  the  value  of  ecumenical  cooperation  in  cases 
“where  there  can  be  mutual  respect  among  the  different 


traditions.”  In  such  cases,  it  says,  there  are  increasing 
mission  opportunities  “for  collaboration  in  prayer,  good 
works,  the  use  of  media,  community  service  and  social 
action.” 

It  adds:  “A  holistic  approach  to  mission  recognizes  that 
humanity’s  hungers  are  so  interwoven  that  the  spirit  can- 
not be  satisfied  without  attending  to  the  body.”  This 
means  responding  to  spiritual  hungers,  but  also  to  social 
hungers,  for  example,  the  oppression  which  prevents  peo- 
ple “from  developing  in  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and 
justice.”  The  church’s  mission  does  not  imply  the  political 
and  economic  running  of  society,  but  it  does  imply  true 
solidarity  with  everyone  who  suffers,  says  the  pastoral. 
Thus,  while  the  church’s  mission  makes  a special  option 
for  the  poor,  the  evangelization  of  the  powerful  is  also 
important.  “If  the  gospel  call  to  conversion  can  reach 
their  hearts,  they  will  help  construct  a new  society,”  it 
explains.  The  pastoral  calls  for  a sense  of  urgency  about 
mission  and  stresses  that  the  universal  sharing  inspired  by 
the  eucharist  is  very  demanding.  The  eucharist,  it  says,  is 
where  Catholics  “learn  to  share  the  Gospel,  prayer,  our 
resources  and  our  very  selves.”  ( Catholic  Trends). 
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Women  in  Salvation  History 


By  Sr.  Patricia  Kay,  O.L.M. 

"And  there  are  no  more  distinctions  between  Jew  and 
Creek , slave  and  free,  male  and  female,  but  all  of  you  are 

Gal.  3:28 

Tthe  feminist  movement, 
particularly  in  North 
America,  has  made  most 
of  us  more  conscious  of  the  rights 
of  women  and  has  encouraged  a 
closer  examinataion  of  their  im- 
portance in  God’s  redemptive 
plan.  Our  African  Tiv  sisters, 
however,  still  bear  overwhelming 
burdens  in  theworkplaceand  in 
society  as  a whole.  Theirs  is  an 
oppressive  lot  far  from  the  ideal 
set  out  by  Pal  for  the  Christians  of  Galatia.  Thus,  in  an  effort 
to  encourage  and  enlighten  the  faith  of  the  Tiv  people  of 
Nigeria  where  I live,  1 looked  to  some  of  the  great  femi- 
nine characters  of  the  Bible  and  adapted  their  stories  in 
dramatic  form.  Some  seemed  highly  suited  for  this  given 
their  elements  of  strong  characterization,  conflict  situa- 
tion, climax  and  resolution  shown  in  the  lives  of  the 
principal  characters.  I then  went  with  groups  of  young 
persons  from  village  to  village  to  present  these  plays  with 
their  liberating  message  about  women  in  salvation  his- 
tory. 

For  example,  in  Deborah,  Prophetess  of  Israel,  the 
people  are  suffering  under  the  cruel  oppression  of  the 
Canaanites.  As  the  judge. Deborah  settles  a land  dispute 
between  two  of  her  kindred.  She  uses  the  opportunity  to 
lament  the  state  of  the  nation  and  to  admonish  the  plain- 
tiffs to  greater  concern  for  it.  Next  we  see  her  calling 
Barak,  the  commander  of  the  army  to  arms,  but  his 
temerity  forces  her  to  prophesy:  “The  way  you  are  going 
about  it,  the  glory  will  not  be  yours;  for  Yahweh  will 
deliver  Sisera  into  the  hands  of  a woman”  (Judges  4:9). 

In  the  Israelite  camp  pitched  at  the  top  of  Mount  Tabor, 
Deborah  remains  confident  in  God’s  staying  power  even 
as  the  enemy  below  assemble  horses  and  chariots  for 
battle.  Meanwhile,  the  Canaanite  commander,  Sisera, 
declares  to  his  officers  his  true  intention  of  simply  starv- 
ing out  the  Israelites  by  cutting  off  all  their  supplies.  He 
then  calls  for  dancers  and  wine  to  while  away  some  of  the 
time.  It  is  only  in  the  tent  of  Jael,  when  the  defeated  Sisera 
comes  to  her  for  shelter  that  we  learn  how  the  great  rout  of 


his  army  took  place.  There  in  his  sleep,  the  Canaanite 
leader  is  slain  by  the  woman’s  hand.  As  Deborah  and 
Barak  relish  the  victory  God  has  given  Israel,  Jael  comes 
in  to  tell  them  of  her  own  conquest.  Deborah  and  Barak 
then  break  into  their  great  canticle  much  as  in  Judges, 
chapter  five.  The  women  are  undoubtedly  the  heroines  of 
the  story  and  it  is  not  hard  for  the  people  to  imagine  that 
God  can  do  the  same  type  of  thing  in  our  own  time. 

The  dramatization  of  the  book  of  Ruth  and  Esther 
followed  more  closely  the  Old  Testament  narratives.  The 
story  of  Ruth  is  known  and  loved  by  the  Tiv  people  but 
the  book  of  Esther  has  never  been  translated  into  their 
language  and  so  needed  more  explanation  as  the  plot 
developed.  Yet  Esther,  like  Deborah  is  able  to  show  how 
Israel  is  delivered  by  the  action  of  a woman  and  Yahweh  is 
seen  to  govern  every  factor  in  the  unfolding  of  events. 
Ruth,  too,  illustrates  how  trust  in  God  is  rewarded  as  the 
Moabess  becomes  the  ancestress  of  the  Jewish  David  and 
so  of  the  son  of  David,  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord.  Women 
everywhere  can  gain  courage  from  these  great  feminists  as 
did  the  lady  who  came  up  to  me  after  seeing  our  drama  on 
Esther  and  who  said:  “Sister,  see  the  power  of  a woman 
and  what  good  she  can  do.” 

“1  have  seen  the  Lord”  presented  a view  of  the  Holy 
Week  events  through  the  eyes  of  Martha  and  Mary  of 
Bethany.  The  raising  of  their  brother  Lazarus  brings  the 
conflict  between  Jesus  and  the  Jewish  elders  to  a head.  As 
the  tension  heightens,  Mary  goes  to  Jerusalem  and  on 
Good  Friday  sends  for  her  sister  and  brother  who  reach 
the  city  only  on  Saturday  morning.  The  audience  then 
learns  of  the  arrest,  trial,  condemnation  and  death  of 
Jesus  as  related  to  the  late  comers  by  the  other  disciples. 
The  period  of  waiting  and  uncertainty  is  spent  mostly  at 
the  compound  of  Nicodemus.  Then  very  early  Sunday 
morning  the  risen  Lord  appears  to  Mary  in  the  garden. 
The  audience  thus  knows  of  the  resurrection  but  the 
disciples  only  find  out  when  Mary  bursts  in  with  her 
glorious  news. 

Just  as  the  mystery  plays  of  the  ninth  century  brought 
the  Bible  to  the  market  place,  so  this  practice  seems 
appropriate  today  among  the  Tiv,  so  skilled  as  they  are  in 
all  the  various  aspects  of  drama;  however,  the  great  stories 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  can  inspire  all  of  us,  men 
and  women  of  various  cultures  to  strive  toward  the  com- 
ing fullness  of  the  Kingdom  when  our  divisions  will  be 
healed  and  we  will  rejoice  in  the  togetherness  which  St. 
Paul  speaks  about  in  his  letter. 

Originally  from  North  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  Sr.  Patricia 
Kay,  O.L.M. , now  lives  and  works  in  Nigeria. 


one  in  Christ  Jesus ” 
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Canadian 


We  usually  call  it,  “the  chang- 
ing Canadian  scene”.  I’d 
like  to  picture  it  as  our  Ca- 
nadian kaleidoscope.  There  are  many 
elements  of  permanence,  of  course,  be-_ 
cause  Our  Lady’s  Missionaries’  central 
house  is  still  65  Clarendon  Avenue  in 
Toronto.  The  door  remains  always 
open  with  the  welcome  on  the  mat. 
The  homefires  are  kept  burning  by  Srs. 
Mona  Kelly  and  Mary  Gauthier,  who 
serve  in  administration,  as  well  as  Sr. 
Susan  Moran  whose  warmth  reaches 
out  as  an  invitation  to  enter. 

Who  does  come  to  this  staid  look- 
ing brick  house  in  its  quiet  neigh- 
bourhood? Certainly  many  friends 
and  relatives  have  enjoyed  the  home 
cooked  meals,  even  when  they  sensed 
it  best  to  offer  assistance  stirring  the 
gravy,  serving  drinks  or  carving  the 
turkey.  This  was  their  assurance  that 
from  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  the 
crowded,  noisy,  laughter-filled 
kitchen,  a delicious  meal  really 
would  materialize. 

There  are  others  too.  The  Knights 
of  Columbus  have  left  their  mark,  a 
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A safe  haven.  Sr.  Mona  Kelly,  O.L.M. 
and  friends  at  Our  Lady’s  Missionaries’ 
central  house  in  Toronto. 


gift  of  a beautiful  cedar  hedge  grow- 
ing out  back.  Mona’s  friends,  the  Sal- 
vadoran refugees  and  native  peoples 
are  always  welcome  — especially 
when  they  bring  their  children.  I 
wonder  if  they  realize  the  children  are 
the  password? 

Lay  people,  priests  and  sisters  in- 
volved in  the  coalition  group  with 
Mary  Gauthier,  enjoy  the  comfy  par- 
lour as  they  plan  and  discuss.  A 
group  of  concerned  women  and  men 
we  call  the  “Network”,  meet  with 
Mary  to  contribute  ideas,  time  and 
energy  in  discovering  ways  to  get  the 
Third  World  voice  heard  in  Canada. 
Friends  and  acquaintances  have  come 
eager  to  hear  that  message. 


“Even  in  a bountiful  country 
such  as  ours  there  are 
people  on  the  fringes  — 
those  who  wait  with 
downcast  eyes  at  the 
front  door” 


Even  in  a bountiful  country  such  as 
ours  there  are  people  on  the  fringes 
— those  who  wait  with  downcast 
eyes  at  the  front  door.  Did  the  small 
twig  on  the  outside  light  fixture  give 
the  signal  of  receptivity  within?  What 
lent  the  courage  to  our  friend  to  ask 
for  food?  We’ll  call  him  Mr.  X,  al- 
though we  know  his  story.  Was  it 
because  when  he  was  sober  he  came 
to  cut  the  grass?  Mr.  Y came  without 
hesitation  to  have  the  cut  over  his  eye 
bandaged.  Perhaps  he  drew  near 
partly  to  feel  the  hope  given  by  the 
welcome  — a hope  that’s  conveyed  by 
the  small  action  of  reaching  out,  the 
silent  saying,  “1  see  potential  in  you 
for  change,  for  becoming  the  person 
God  intended  you  to  be.” 

What  Mr.  Y doesn’t  know  is  that 
the  sisters  have  need  of  him  to  draw 
them  from  their  comfortable  security. 
They  need  Mr.  Y to  help  them  face 
the  reality  which  they  know  exists, 
even  here  in  Canada  — a division 
between  the  'haves’  and  'have  nots’. 
They  need  to  see  so  they  will  ask, 


Sr.  Susan  Moran,  O.L.M.,  speaks  at  a recent  peace  rally  at  Toronto’s  City  Hall  to  mark 
the  1986  Day  of  Prayer  for  World  Peace. 


“Why?”  They  need  to  hear  the  strug- 
gle of  Miss  W to  know  what  it’s  like 
to  be  a native  person,  unemployed, 
and  a single  parent  looking  for  better 
housing  in  Toronto.  The  Sisters  know 
they  need  to  hear  the  stories  if  they 
are  going  to  be  the  persons  God  cre- 
ated them  to  be. 

It’s  a safe  haven  — a home  away 
from  home.  Can  the  Maryglen  Resi- 
dence be  safe,  when  it  is  located  on 
Church  Street  with  traffic  whizzing 
by  and  shrill  sirens  whining  day  and 
night?  What  makes  it  safe?  To  answer 
this  I think  we  must  ask  “Who?” 
Certainly  the  careful  management  of 
Sr.  Doris  MacDonell  can  be  seen  and 
her  concern  for  each  felt.  Night 
watchman,  Mr.  Joe  Cataldo,  can  joke 
with  each  by  name.  He’s  been  a part 
of  us  for  years.  The  stability  and  hos- 
pitality of  receptionists  such  as  Mrs. 
Ruth  Ward  and  Mrs.  Doreen  Bird  are 
so  important.  Eli  is  ever  ready  to  lend 
a hand  or  chat.  The  honesty  and  dedi- 
cation of  helpers  Connie,  Christilina 
and  Natallia  are  invaluable.  Fr.  Paul 
Sheehan  and  his  students  from  St. 
Michael’s  High  School  continue  the 
renovations  and  improvement  of  liv- 
ing conditions.  Liz  and  Elaine  give 


generously  of  their  time.  The  seasons 
are  proclaimed  in  our  front  lobby  by 
Anne  Elkin’s  decorative  touch. 


“ What  this  man  doesn’t  know 
is  that  the  sisters  have  need 
of  him  to  draw  them  from 
their  comfortable  security. 
They  need  him  to  help  them 
face  the  reality  which  they 
know  exists,  even  here  in 
Canada  — a division 
between  the  ‘ haves’  and 
'‘have  nots’” 


All  these  and  many  more  make  the 
Maryglen  what  it  is.  Perhaps  it’s  Ca- 
nadian women  chatting  with  women 
from  El  Salvador  or  Jamaica  as  they 
prepare  their  evening  meals.  There  is 
a wealth  discovered  as  nurses  share 
with  women  who  are  chaplains,  sec- 
retaries or  drama  students.  It  may  be 
the  peace  that  comes  from  praying 
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Bringing  the  concerns  of  the  Third  World  to  a Canadian  audience,  (i  to  r)  Srs.  Clarice 
Garvey,  Norma  Samar  and  Mary  Gauthier. 


quietly  in  the  chapel  at  the  close  of 
day  or  joining  Fr.  Merlin  Donovan 
and  others  for  the  weekly  Eucharistic 
celebration.  Is  it  Sr.  Norma  Samar’s 
friendly  manner  as  she  strums  her 
guitar  and  gathers  singers  around 
her?  I know  it  helps  when  residents 
who  are  familiar  with  the  heart  of 
downtown  Toronto  gladly  show 
newcomers  the  way.  Is  there  a certain 
confidence  in  some,  who  were  before 
from  “no  fixed  address”  as  they  now 
say,  “I  live  at  244  Church  Street — the 
Mary  glen”. 

Changing  Patterns 

The  pattern  changes.  We  call  it  32 
Robina,  our  House  of  Formation  — 
just  a homey  looking  house  on  a 
homey  looking  street  well  tended  by 
our  ethnic  peoples.  It’s  the  kind  of 
neighbourhood  where  neighbours 
come  to  greet  and  children  living  on 
either  side  are  quick  to  entertain,  al- 
though at  times  their  parents  may 
think  it  intrusion.  Gifts  of  home 
cooked  food,  smiles  and  cheery  wel- 
comes are  often  forthcoming.  What 
better  lessons  for  all  of  us  who  are 
continually  being  formed? 

Different  colours  and  patterns 


slowly  emerge  from  32  Robina.  Here 
young  women  who  think  they  hear 
God’s  call  to  missionary  life,  unfold 
their  dreams  and  deepest  desires  with 
guidance  and  direction  from  Sr.  Fran- 
ces Brady,  our  Formation  Directress, 
with  help  and  support  from  Sr.  Cathy 
Peco.  Yolly  Cadavos  is  now  in  this 
process,  or  time  of  assessment,  learn- 
ing and  listening.  This  includes  study, 
reaching  out  to  the  marginalized 
such  as  the  mentally  handicapped  or 
Frances’  friends,  the  Spanish  speak- 
ing immigrants,  all  of  which  finds  its 
basis  in  prayer.  The  weekly  mass  with 
Fr.  Ken  Decker,  C.S.B.,  is  the  focal 
point  for  many  joyful  celebrations 
which  continue  through  the  “pick 
up”  suppers. 


“It  is  the  going  and  the 
coming,  giving  and  receiving 
that  makes  the  beauty  of  the 
design.” 


It’s  a special  time  to  listen  to  God’s 
call.  Two  young  women,  Cathy  Mar- 
tin from  Hanmer,  Ontario  and  Chris- 


tine Goebel  from  Winnipeg,  Man- 
itoba, have  heard  this  call  and  have 
answered  it  by  going  to  Nigeria  for 
two  years.  They  will  return  for  two 
more  years  of  study  and  integration 
before  discerning  if  it  is  good  to  make 
a permanent  commitment  by  vows. 
Shelly  MacDonell  from  Vancouver, 
B.C.  has,  during  her  stay  at  Robina, 
heard  God’s  call  to  a different  life- 
style, even  as  she  continues  her  stud- 
ies in  theology  in  Toronto.  Each  one 
contributes  to  the  colour,  the  beauty 
and  the  changing  pattern. 

The  kaleidoscope  turns  and  you 
see  Our  Lady’s  Missionaries  at  Peace 
marches,  Development  and  Peace 
meetings  or  at  the  lectern  in  many  of 
our  churches  telling  their  Third 
World  experience  and  gratefully  re- 
ceiving support  from  our  own  peo- 
ple. We  see  O.L.M.s  such  as  Sr. 
Rosemary  Hughes  and  Sr.  Clarice 
Garvey  taking  time  for  personal  re- 
newal eager  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
mission  of  the  cburch  in  Canada  even 
as  they  were  in  Brazil.  Others  are 
studying  communication,  theology 
and  prayer.  Sr.  Susan  Moran  is  at  a 
Faith  and  Sharing  retreat  with  those 
who  have  a special  place  in  her  heart, 
the  handicapped.  At  another  time 
you  see  Susan  at  a peace  rally  at  City 
Hall  with  her  students  from  St. 
Michael’s  High  School.  You  may 
meet  me  at  a Youth  Core  high  school 
retreat  day  with  Sr.  Norma  Samar,  or 
giving  mission  or  vocation  talks  to 
students  and  other  interested  groups. 

Actually  I’ve  left  the  vivid  colours 
till  the  last.  We’ve  seen  the  back- 
ground, as  it  were,  but  what  adds 
brightness  and  movement  to  the  pat- 
tern is  the  missionaries  returning 
with  the  richness  of  their  experience 
in  Brazil,  Nigeria  and  the  Philip- 
pines. It  is  the  going  and  the  coming, 
giving  and  receiving  that  makes  the 
beauty  of  the  design.  Kaleidoscope 
designs  are  hard  to  grasp  but  we  can 
see  them  with  thanksgiving  and  de- 
light. 

Sr.  Marie  Clarkson,  O.L.M.,  from 
Saskatoon , Saskatchewan,  has 
worked  in  the  Philippines  and  at 
present  is  doing  vocation  and  mission 
animation  work  in  Canada. 
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/ Remember' 

A Cup  of  Tea 


By  Sr.  Therese  MacDonald,  O.L.M. 

I remember  my  first  visit  to  the  lowlands  of  the  parish 
of  Aratuba,  a small  farming  town  in  Northeast  Brazil.  I 
went  with  a jeep  load  of  people  already  accustomed  to 
descending  the  hill  on  a very  bad  road. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  home  of  one  of  the  parishioners 
for  a meeting  of  the  parish  council,  a shelter  had  been 
built  outside.  This  consisted  of  log  benches  and  a roof  of 



I 


palm  branches.  Everyone  appeared  comfortable  and  with 
great  gusto  the  farmers  discussed  their  problems.  I knew 
little  about  the  things  that  were  of  great  concern  to  them 
so  1 sat  on  my  log  bench  listening  to  them  unable  to 
contribute  very  much  to  the  meeting  except  my  presence 
for  which  they  were  all  very  grateful.  It  was  an  opportu- 
nity to  get  to  know  some  of  the  active  people  of  the  parish 
as  well  as  for  them  to  know  me. 

Everything  seemed  different  and  strange.  To  attend  to 
the  body’s  needs  we  went  to  the  bushes  which  surround 
the  house.  To  quench  one’s  thirst,  there  was  some  green 
water  in  a clay  pot.  Noon  finally  arrived  and  we  went  to 
dinner.  This  consisted  of  the  usual  fare  of  the  poor,  rice 
and  beans  cooked  with  the  only  flavouring  available,  salt. 
The  farmers  ate  huge  plates  of  this  while  I found  it  rather 
flat  and  I must  say  difficult  to  get  down. 

The  day  seemed  long.  In  the  afternoon  the  meeting 
restarted  at  one  o’clock,  still  the  hottest  time  of  the  day.  1 
dozed  a little  on  my  bench  but  by  three  o’clock  I had  a 
splitting  headache.  My  head  throbbing,  I went  to  Juanita 
the  lady  of  the  house  for  help.  This  mother  of  several 
children  dressed  in  rags  was  very  sympathetic  and  sug- 
gested that  I take  a bath.  She  brought  me  a basin  of  water 
to  do  so  and  then  put  me  in  the  best  bed  in  the  house.  The 
house  consisted  of  a kitchen,  one  bedroom  and  a living 
room.  In  the  bedroom  along  with  the  bed  were  several 
hammocks  strung  up  for  the  children. 

In  spite  of  my  discomfort,  I was  able  to  rest  and  Juanita 
graciously  brought  me  some  tea  which  she  recommended 
for  headaches.  It  had  a licorice  taste  and  was  very 
soothing.  In  a short  time  I was  able  to  join  the  meeting. 
Even  to  this  day,  I remember  the  good  nursing  care  I 
received  from  this  woman.  I am  convinced  that  love  and 
care,  shown  by  even  the  smallest  gesture  such  as  a cup  of 
tea,  are  the  best  cure  for  the  illnesses  that  strike  us  on  life’s 
journey. 
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aring  for  one’s  sisters  and  brothers  is  not 
an  option  according  to  the  Bible.  It  is  an 
obligation. 

Charity  is  not  enough , because  charity  asks  no 
questions,  so  it  has  no  answers. 

Justice  asks  profound  and  embarrassing 
questions,  so  it  has  profound  answers.  That  is  why 
it  is  so  difficult  to  work  for  justice.  Yet  it  is 
absolutely  essential  to  do  so  if  we  want  to  care  for 
our  sisters  and  brothers. 

A reflection  by  George  Sorger,  a native  Salvadoran 
during  a mission  awareness  seminar.  Mr. 


Sr.  Rosemary  Williamson,  O.L.M.,  from  London,  Ontario,  speaks 
with  a woman  from  Kofi,  Nigeria. 


Sr.  Frances  Brady,  O.L.M. 

Formation  Directress 

Our  Lady’s  Missionaries 

32  Robina  Avenue 

Toronto,  Ontario,  M6C  3Y6 

Yes,  I would  like  to  learn  more  about  the  work 

of  Our  Lady’s  Missionaries.  Please  send  me 

information  on: 

□ Sisterhood  □ The  work  of  Our  Lady’s  Missionaries 
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(letters 

Dear  Editor: 

I was  saddened  to  read  the  critical 
letters  you  received  whenever  the 
topic  touched  on  Nicaragua.  The 
tone  and  content  of  these  readers’ 
letters  show  the  evident  success  of 
the  U.S.  political  propaganda  ma- 
chine. Are  Canadians,  too,  becoming 
an  insular  people?  I hope  not. 

I was  doubly  saddened  when  I re- 
alized that  these  subscribers  were 
and  are  sincere  Christians.  I know 
that  if  these,  my  compatriots,  were  to 
live  with  and  know  the  Nicaraguan 
people,  and  were  to  become  aware  of 
the  poor  track  record  of  the  U.S.  in 
Latin  American  affairs,  they  would 
embrace  their  brother  and  sister  Nic- 
araguans and  wish  them  well. 

Eduardo  Scillitoe 
Orillia,  Ontario 

Dear  Editor: 

I was  particularly  struck  by  the 
clarity,  frankness  and  usefulness  of 
Father  Albert  Nolan’s  article  “Spir- 
itual Growth  and  the  Option  for  the 
Poor”,  as  well  as  the  poetry  and 
prayer  offerings  — all  in  the  De- 
cember, 1986  issue  of  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions. I guess  I appreciate  most  the 
simple  presentation  of  facts  without 
a smoke  screen  between  our  society 
and  the  experience  of  the  mission 
life,  and  an  experienced  articulation 
of  the  reality  there. 

Sr.  Doreen  McGuire 
Saint  John,  New  Brunswick 

Dear  Editor: 

I want  to  tell  you  how  much  we 
have  enjoyed  December’s  Scarboro 
Missions  magazine.  The  article  by  Fr. 
MacDonnell  on  the  Gainer’s  strike 
was  the  most  enlightening  one  I’ve 
read  on  that  terrible  strike.  It  made 
me  want  to  pick  up  my  old  bones  and 
go  join  ’em. 

I have  the  poem  “Only  One”  on 
the  refrigerator  to  remind  us  all  of 
the  real  meaning  of  Christmas. 

Elizabeth  Tessier 
Thorold,  Ontario 


Tram  The  Editors  Desk 


Lent  '87 

By  Michael  Donelson 


This  month  we  begin  what  is  for  Christians  perhaps 
the  most  familiar  liturgical  season  in  the  life  of  the 
church  — Lent.  All  of  us  have  at  one  time  or 
another  asked  the  question:  “What  am  I doing  for  Lent?” 
How  we  observe  the  Lenten  season,  while  varying  from 
individual  to  individual,  is  often  seen  as  a time  for  private 
reflection,  prayer  and  self-denial.  Many  of  us  remember 
stories  of  family  or  friends  who  during  Lent  went  to  great 
lengths  to  stop  smoking,  cut  back  on  the  hours  spent 
watching  television,  or  even  making  the  heroic  sacrifice  of 
eliminating  desserts  from  their  diets!  Others  remember 
Lent  as  an  occasion  to  set  aside  time  to  pray  alone  or  as  a 
family,  perhaps  attend  a weekday  mass  or  participate  in 
the  Stations  of  the  Cross. 

All  of  the  above  are  useful  and  necessary  ways  to  reflect 
on  our  own  sinfulness.  We  need  also,  however,  to  look  at 
another  more  broader  aspect  of  sin.  Rarely  do  we  think  of 
it  in  the  larger  context  of  what  is  known  as  “social  sin”; 
that  is,  the  sin  which  exists  in  society  as  reflected  in  our 
economic,  political  and  cultural  life.  Just  as  each  of  us  asks 
himself  or  herself  “What  am  I doing  for  Lent?”,  so  too 
should  we  ask  “What  are  we  as  a Christian  community 
doing  for  Lent?”  Examining  both  these  questions  is  an 
important  and  necessary  task  for  Lent. 

How,  for  example,  do  we  respond  as  individuals  and  as 
a parish  to  social  sin  in  our  communities?  What  forms  of 
outreach  do  we  have  to  the  unemployed,  the  working 
poor,  the  welfare  recipient,  the  homeless,  the  lonely  and 
broken?  Are  we  as  Christians  involved  in  genuine  mission 
or  are  we  preoccupied  with  maintaining  a structure  that 
ignores  these  constituencies?  Issues  such  as  world  hunger, 
human  rights,  development,  militarism,  poverty,  justice 
and  peace  and  others  should  provide  a focus  for  our 
Lenten  reflection. 

A good  place  to  start  is  to  inform  ourselves  and  others 
of  these  issues.  It  might  include  a trip  to  your  local  library 


to  do  some  research  on  one  of  these  topics.  Information 
on  world  hunger,  for  example,  could  be  brought  home 
and  discussed  during  the  supper  hour.  You  may  want  to 
look  at  the  church’s  rich  body  of  social  teachings  as  a way 
to  reflect  on  hunger.  Questions  such  as  “why  are  people 
hungry?”  and  “where  and  how  do  we  obtain  our  food?” 
will  lead  to  a deepening  of  our  understanding  of  this  issue. 
Children  can  become  involved  by  collecting  the  labels 
from  various  foodstuffs  and  identifying  on  a map  where 
these  foods  come  from.  Frequently,  these  goods  are  ex- 
ported from  countries  where  malnutrition  is  an  everpre- 
sent reality.  We  need  to  ask  ourselves  how  a country  can 
export  food  while  its  people  starve.  The  traditional 
Lenten  fast  can  take  on  a new  dimension  when  we  look  at 
hunger,  for  it  reminds  us  that  there  are  people  who  are 
without  the  luxury  of  being  able  to  fast  voluntarily.  A 
prayer  service  could  be  organized  by  your  parish  in  which 
a speaker  from  a local  hostel  or  food  bank  could  discuss 
hunger  in  Canada.  This  could  open  up  the  discussion  to 
the  related  issues  of  poverty,  the  homeless  and  unemploy- 
ment. These  concerns  could  also  be  communicated  to 
your  local  member  of  parliament  or  alderperson. 

just  as  our  sin  harms  our  relationship  with  God  social 
sin  wounds  the  human  community  God  created.  Perhaps 
this  Lenten  season  will  serve  as  a catalyst  to  renew  our 
efforts  to  identify  with  a suffering  Christ  in  ourselves  and 
others. 

“Lent  is  a time  for  conversion,  a time  for  the  Truth 
which  ‘makes  us  free’.  . . Let  us  be  converted,  let  us 
forsake  the  old  leaven  of  pride  and  all  that  leads  to 
injustice,  contempt,  and  the  thirst  to  possess  for  our- 
selves money  and  power.” 

Pope  John  Paul  II 

Lenten  Message,  1987  (excerpts) 
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Church 

Asia: 


Developments  Since  Vatican  II 

By  Bishop  Francisco  Claver,  S.J. 


Twenty  years  in  the  life  of  an 
institution  is  only  a drop  in 
the  bucket  — especially  if  the 
institutional  bucket  partakes  some- 
what of  the  attribute  of  eternity. 
Thus,  to  try  assessing  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  Catholic  church  since 
the  close  of  Vatican  II  in  1965  would 
possibly  be  like  attempting  to  trace  a 
particular  drop  in  a pailful  of  water 
to  see  what  effect  it  has  had  on  the 


“ . . the  Gospel  is  not  meant 
only  for  that  sphere  of  life 
that  is  called  spiritual ; it  is 
for  the  whole  of  life;  for  the 
spiritual  and  the  moral,  yes, 
but  also  for  the  political,  the 
economic,  the  cultural,  the 
social 


other  millions  of  drops  in  the  bucket. 
An  impossibility.  But  possibly  the 
image  to  use  should  be  something 
else.  A chemical  reaction  perhaps, 
leaven  in  the  dough,  an  electrical 
charge  to  a dead  battery  — some- 
thing more  dynamic,  something 
more  life-giving. 

The  little  drop  of  water  that  Vat- 
ican II  may  seem  to  be  will  not  be  an 
innocent  after  all,  even  when  looked 
at  “with  the  eyes  of  eternity.”  For  the 
incontrovertible  fact  is  the  Council 
has  wrought  change,  great  change,  in 
the  eternal  church  of  Christ,  brief  as 
the  time  has  been  since  its  ending  in 
1965. 

Assessing  The  Change 

“Grappling  with  ideas”  — this 
seems  to  be  as  good  a summary  as 
any  of  what  has  transpired  these  past 
twenty  years.  For  Vatican  II  was  es- 
sentially an  idea  — or  ideas.  Aggior- 
namento,  opening  to  the  modern 
world,  reform  — however  one  wants 
to  describe  what  Pope  John  XXIII  set 
out  to  do  — the  original  idea  has,  in 
the  course  of  the  Council  and  its 


“The  whole  community  of  believers  must 
work  towards  the  transforming  of  them- 
selves and  the  world  around  them  unto 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  ” The  Philippines. 
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A significant  development  evolving  from  the  Council  has  been  with  inculturation  — 
the  effort  to  express  and  live  the  faith  in  terms  and  ways  more  attuned  to  the  symbols 
and  traditions  of  people.  The  Philippines. 


aftermath,  generated  one  rich  idea 
after  another,  not  always  in  an  or- 
derly way  nor  in  clear  logical  se- 
quence, but  still  conjoined  in  tight 
linkage  one  to  another.  The  ap- 
proach I propose  to  follow  is  rather 
simple  and  it  is  centered  on  these  two 
questions: 

1)  What  single  Vatican  II  idea  has  led 
to  the  most  radical  change  in  the 
Church’s  pastoral  work?;  and, 

2)  How  does  the  Church  of  Asia 
measure  up  to  that  one  idea? 

If  I were  to  choose  among  the 
many  rich  ideas  of  Vatican  II,  from  a 
pastoral  point  of  view,  I would  not 
hesitate  to  put  my  finger  on  par- 
ticipation. And  hence  I would  define 
the  most  creative  and  effective  pas- 
toral initiatives  arising  from  Vatican 
II  in  terms  of  the  building  up  of  a 
more  participatory  church. 

If  the  idea  of  participation  is  taken 
as  a summation  of  all  of  Vatican  II,  it 
is  from  a pastoral  bias  which  looks 
always  to  what  actually  happens  to 
people  because  of  ideas  or  events  or 
the  action  of  other  people.  Hence  the 
question:  What  happens  when  the 
Institutional  Church  begins  to  par- 
ticipate more  fully  in  the  life  of  the 
people  and  — the  other  side  of  the 
same  coin  — when  the  people  like- 
wise begin  to  participate  just  as  fully 
in  the  life  of  the  Church?  Many 
things  happen  — and  quite  inevita- 
bly. Some  very  obvious  effects  are 
the  following: 

A change  of  focus:  When  the  ethic  of 
participation  takes  hold  of  a church 
community,  there  is  a shift  of  focus 
from  hierarchical  leadership  to  lay 
followership,  from  the  institution  to 
its  membership,  from  canonical  con- 
cerns to  the  life  problems  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  not  that  hierarchy,  institu- 
tion and  ecclesiastical  law  are  no 
longer  of  consequence.  They  still  are, 
but  like  the  Sabbath,  they  are  put  in 
the  perspective  they  are  meant  to  be 
in:  at  the  service  of  people  — not  the 
other  way  around.  It  is  this  “para- 
digm shift,”  more  than  any  other,  it 
seems,  that  has  brought  about  the 
biggest  change  in  the  Church  these 
past  twenty  years.  It  is  also  the  most 


“ The  distinctive  note  of  a 
participatory  Church  is 
sharing  — and  sharing  is  but 
another  name  of  charity,  the 
essential  message  of  Christ’s 
Gospel” 

recalcitrant  of  change  where  the  old 
order  is  most  entrenched  and  the 
change  is  interpreted  in  terms  of 
power  and  not  of  service. 

Social  transformation:  The  shift  just 
noted  above  leads  to  another:  the 
acceptance  of  the  transforming 
power  of  the  Gospel  not  just  for  indi- 
viduals but  for  communities  and  so- 
cieties as  a whole.  Conversion,  in 
other  words,  is  seen  to  have  personal 
as  well  as  social  dimensions.  Again 
the  logic  flows  from  the  archetypical 
idea  of  participation:  when  the  rank- 
and-file  membership  of  the  church  is 
brought  fully  into  the  evangelizing 
task  of  the  Church,  to  participate  ac- 
tively in  the  task,  they  see  at  once  that 
the  Gospel  is  not  meant  only  for  that 
sphere  of  life  that  is  called  spiritual;  it 
is  for  the  whole  of  life;  for  the  spir- 
itual and  the  moral,  yes,  but  also  for 
the  political,  the  economic,  the 
cultural,  the  social.  The  Gospel  must 


be  made  to  bear  on  these  other 
spheres,  to  transform  them,  change 
them,  sublimate  them,  so  that  in 
truth  the  whole  of  life  becomes  truly 
Christian.  The  task  is  seen  both  as  a 
personal  mission  and  as  a communal 
one:  Not  just  the  individual  Chris- 
tian but  the  whole  community  of 
believers  must  work  towards  the 
transforming  of  themselves  and  the 
world  around  them  unto  the  King- 
dom of  Christ. 

Discernment:  The  task  of  the  Church 
thus  understood,  is  not  going  to  be 
done  without  plenty  of  thinking  and 
consulting  preceding  it  and  accom- 
panying it  at  every  step.  Everyone  in 
the  community  has  something  to 
contribute  to  the  task.  But  what  that 
contribution  is,  how  it  is  to  be  made, 
these  cannot  be  answered  except  in  a 
continuous  analytical  and  reflecting 
process  engaged  in  by  both  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  whole  community 
and,  beyond  analysis  and  reflection, 
prayerful  discernment  from  faith. 
Inculturation:  A quite  significant  de- 
velopment in  most  Third  World 
countries,  one  that  has  stemmed  and 
evolved  from  Council  ideas  about  re- 
form and  renewal,  is  a strong  preoc- 
cupation with  inculturation  — the 
effort  to  express  and  live  the  faith  in 
terms  and  ways  more  attuned  to  the 
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symbols  and  traditions  of  a people. 
In  places  where  the  movement  to- 
wards the  development  of  a more 
participatory  Church  is  strong,  the 
inculturative  process  is  also  far  ad- 
vanced. The  strong  correlation  of  the 
two  is  not  hard  to  see:  When  people 
are  allowed  to  participate  more  fully 
in  the  life  of  the  Church  as  active 
members,  they  will  do  so  as  them- 
selves, that  is,  as  bearers  of  a par- 
ticular culture. 

A new  way  of  being  Church:  The 
idea  of  a local  Church  — the  Church 
not  only  in  but  of  a place  and  people 
— is  a new  one,  for  our  generation  at 
least.  The  Church  becomes  local, 
practically  inevitably,  again  for  the 
sole  reason  that  when  people  begin 
participating  in  its  life,  they  bring 
into  its  ambit  of  concern  their  own 
life  concerns.  This  has  the  effect  of 
both  broadening  and  narrowing  the 
Church’s  concerns:  broadening 
them,  that  is,  beyond  its  explicitly 
spiritual  concerns;  narrowing  them 
to  the  specificities  of  the  people’s 
lives  as  they  see  it  and  as  they  try  to 
live  it  in  a Christian  way  as  this  peo- 
ple and  not  generalized  Christians. 

In  1981,  at  the  Federation  of  Asian 
Bishops’  Conference  (FABC)  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  this  new  way  of  being 
Church  was  talked  about  in  terms  of 
the  Church  as  Communion.  What- 
ever theologians  say  about  this  par- 
ticular model  of  the  Church,  viewed 
from  a pastoral  point  of  view  and 
brought  down  to  specific  pastoral 
programs,  it  will  come  down  to  what 
we  call  here  a participatory  Church: 
its  distinctive  note  is  sharing  — and 
sharing  is  but  another  name  of 
charity,  the  essential  message  of 
Christ’s  Gospel. 

The  Church  of  Asia 

The  Church  of  Asia,  insofar  as  it  is 
possible  to  conceive  of  it  as  an  entity, 
is  not  just  a bucket  of  water  but  a 
whole  ocean.  To  say  something 
about  it,  then,  beyond  the  most  je- 
june generalities,  would  not  be  worth 
attempting,  except  for  this  one  spe- 
cific fact  that  the  one  dominant 
model  of  the  Church  throughout  the 
continent  prior  to  Vatican  II  was  that 
of  the  Institutional  Church.  There  is 


hence  a common  starting  ground  to 
assess  it  from.  If  participation  is  thus 
used  as  the  standard  of  measure- 
ment, it  is  possible  to  say  something 
at  least  about  the  temperature  of  the 
water  of  the  vast  ocean  that  is  the 
Church  of  Asia.  From  this  stand- 
point, three  areas  of  assessment  pres- 
ent themselves  for  consideration:  the 
extent  of  acceptance  of  the  par- 
ticipatory model;  lay  leadership;  and 
obstacles  to  change. 

The  extent  of  participation:  The  best 


criterion  for  judging  to  what  extent 
the  ethic  of  participation  has  caught 
in  any  Church  is  to  see  whether  and 
how  far  the  concept  of  the  Basic 
Christian  Community  (BCC)  has 
been  accepted  in  pastoral  practice.  If 
the  BCC  is  used  here  as  the  measure 
of  change,  it  is  because  participation 
at  all  levels  and  in  all  areas  of  com- 
munity life  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
BCC.  This  contrasts  sharply  with  the 
traditional  parish  which  is  by  defini- 
tion hierarchical  in  structure  and 
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function  and  rather  minimalist  as  far 
as  lay  participation  is  concerned.  The 
two  — the  BCC  and  the  Traditional 
parish  — represent  hence  two  kinds 
of  Churches  and  provide  us  with 
ideal  types  for  comparative  pur- 
poses. 

The  traditional  parish  and  all  it 
stands  for  is  still  the  model  form  of 
Church  throughout  Asia.  If  ideas  and 
practices  of  Vatican  II  have  been  in- 
corporated into  it,  their  overall  effect 
has  had  little  impact  on  old  outlooks 
and  structures  of  the  Church.  All  too 
often  for  instance,  lay  ministers,  if 
they  are  accepted,  tend  to  be  cler- 
icalized  by  lay  men;  pastoral  coun- 
cils, where  they  exist,  are  rigidly  run 
as  consultative  — not  as  fully  delib- 
erative — bodies;  lay  associations 
are  of  the  “mandated  organization” 
type,  concerned  mostly  with 
“churchy”  interest;  and  “spiritual” 
movements  like  the  Cursillo  and  the 
Charismatic  Renewal  are  geared 
mainly  towards  personal  sanctifica- 
tion. 


. . there  is  a vitality  to  the 
Churches  of  Asia  that  is  quite 
readily  apparent;  and  the 
vitality  is  there  because  the 
participatory  ethic  of  Vatican 
II  is  beginning  to  take  on.” 

The  BCC  kind  of  Church  is, 
however,  slowly  gaining  ground. 
There  is  genuine  interest  shown  it  in 
many  countries  of  the  continent  and 
in  some  its  development  is  quite  well 
advanced.  True  enough,  the  BCC  ad- 
mits of  many  definitions  depending 
on  the  kind  and  extent  of  participa- 
tion it  accords  the  laity.  In  its  most 
basic  form,  it  is  mainly  a liturgical 
community  in  which  active  lay  par- 
ticipation in  worship  is  the  rule,  and 
this  participation  is  seen  not  as  only  a 
concession  to  the  laity  but  as  their 
full  right  — though  its  interest  will 
tend  to  be  personal  conversion. 

In  other  forms  of  the  BCC,  the 
social  implications  of  the  Gospel  are 


given  as  much  attention  as  personal 
spiritual  growth  and  sanctification, 
and  the  community’s  worship  and 
pastoral  programs  reflect  this  wider 
vision  of  the  church  and  its  mission. 
It  is  in  these  types  of  BCCs  too  that 
genuine  discernment  and  incultura- 
tion  are  taking  place  with  more  than 
a modicum  of  success.  From  a merely 
quantitative  angle,  the  development 
of  BCC  in  Asia  has  barely  gotten  off 
the  ground,  but  to  judge  from  what 
seems  like  a groundswell  of  interest 
in  it  in  practically  every  country  of 
Asia,  the  prognosis  is  most  hopeful. 
Lay  leadership:  The  newest  instru- 
ment of  the  FABC  to  be  created  is  the 
FABC  Committee  for  the  Laity.  To 
date  it  has  centered  on  lay  leadership 
formation  and  has  already  held  the 
first  of  three  planned  regional  in- 
stitutes on  lay  leadership.  What  is  of 
significance  to  us  here  is  not  so  much 
the  institutes  themselves  and  their  ef- 
fectiveness as  the  simple  fact  of  the 
committee’s  creation  and  its  focus  on 
leadership.  For,  as  has  already  been 
noted  above,  it  does  bespeak  a move- 
ment that  is  gaining  strength  and  its 
whole  direction  is  towards  em- 
powering the  laity  and  getting  them 
to  participate  more  actively  in  the 
Church’s  task  of  evangelization. 
Obstacles  to  Change:  I am  not  too 
sure  that  the  obstacles  to  the  creation 
of  more  participative  Churches  are 
any  different  in  Asia  than  in  the  rest 
of  the  world  — except  perhaps  for 
some  facts  of  a cultural  nature  that 
may  be  distinctive  of  Asian  peoples. 
The  one  biggest  single  hindrance  has 
already  been  alluded  to:  the  deeply 
entrenched  concept  of  the  Church  as 
institution.  It  is  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses the  only  model  of  Church  that 
we  know  and  for  all  its  virtues  it  is 
not  the  model  that  one  should  foster 
if  one  is  interested  in  developing  a 
Church  that  will  encourage  lay  par- 
ticipation within  its  own  internal 
structuring.  If,  as  was  noted  early  on, 
holistic  change  entails  attending  to 
both  the  values  and  the  social  struc- 
turing of  a society  to  ensure  their 
mutual  reinforcement  in  the  process 
of  change,  integral  change  without 
too  much  conflict  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult where  the  values  and  the  struc- 
tures of  the  older  order  are  firmly  in 


possession  and  there  is  strong  resis- 
tance to  any  threat  or  danger  to  their 
continuance. 

The  difficulty  is  compounded 
when,  as  in  Asia,  traditional  respect 
for  elders  is  transferred  to  eccle- 
siastical leaders  and  the  ethic  of  par- 
ticipation  is  interpreted  as  an 
erosions  of  their  authority  and 
power. 

Conclusion 

There  is  a lot  more  to  be  said,  cer- 
tainly, about  the  Church  of  Asia  and 
the  changes  that  have  — or  have  not 

— taken  place  in  the  wake  of  Vatican 
II.  We  have  not  gone  into  such  fac- 
tors as 

— the  great  diversity  and  strength  of 
cultures  in  Asia,  of  the  Great  Tra- 
ditions especially  and  their  imper- 
meability to  date  by  Christianity; 

— the  minority  status  of  the  Church 
in  most  Asian  countries  and  what 
the  fact  means  for  the  more  visible 
presence  of  the  Church  Vatican  II 
seems  to  ask  for. 

But  crucial  as  these  and  many 
more  factors  may  be,  their  impor- 
tance can  only  be  guessed  at  here. 
Their  proper  evaluation  and  the  ac- 
tion taken  on  them  from  their  eval- 
uation have  to  be  done  on  the  level  of 
each  local  Church.  It  is  to  that  level 
the  responsibility  belongs. 

This  last  statement  is  not  as  simple 
as  it  seems.  For  by  making  participa- 
tion the  standard  by  which  to  judge 
what  has  happened  in  the  Churches 
in  Asia  as  a result  of  Vatican  II,  we 
have  in  a very  real  sense  been  asking 
how  capable  are  they  for  self-ap- 
praisal, what  mechanisms  have  they 
created  for  common  discernment 
and  action,  what  real  efforts  have 
they  expended  and  are  still  expend- 
ing towards  these  ends?  Even  with- 
out fully  researched  answers  to  these 
questions,  one  cannot  help  con- 
cluding that  there  is  a vitality  to  the 
Churches  of  Asia  that  is  quite  readily 
apparent;  and  the  vitality  is  there 
because  the  participatory  ethic  of 
Vatican  II  is  beginning  to  take  on. 

The  preceding  was  reprinted  with 
permission  from  SEDOS  Bulletin 
(No.  5,  1986). 
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INTERVIEW 


Church  Historian: 


Latin  America  evangelized 
only  through  ‘Miracle’ 


Liberation  theologian  and  church 
historian  Enrique  Dussel  is  the  editor 
of  the  projected  11  volume  series, 
Historia  General  de  la  Iglesia  en 
America  Latina,  sponsored  by  the 
Commission  for  the  study  of  Latin 
American  Church  History.  An 
Argentine  by  birth,  Dussel  was 
forced  into  exile  during  that  coun- 
try’s military  dictatorship ; he  now 
lives  in  Mexico  where  he  teaches  at 
the  National  University.  Below,  Pro- 
fessor Dussel  offers  his  insights  on 
the  evangelization  of  Latin  America. 


Latinamerica  Press:  How  was  it  pos- 
sible to  evangelize  this  continent  in 
the  context  of  the  Spanish  conquest? 

Dussel:  The  conquest  must  be  under- 
stood as  a warlike  movement  of  mili- 
tary and  economic  expansion  that 
came  not  only  from  Spain,  but  from 
all  of  Europe.  The  conquest  was  a 
movement  of  extraordinary  violence 
— it  destroyed  entire  peoples, 
cultures,  languages  and  religions  as 
well  as  individuals.  How  could  any 
real  evangelization  take  place  in  this 
context? 

When  Jesus  commissioned  his 
apostles  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  all 


nations,  he  sent  them  out  as  poor 
people  to  evangelize  a powerful  em- 
pire. The  first  Christians  did  not  de- 
stroy the  Roman  empire;  instead, 
they  mingled  with  the  poorest  of  the 
poor  and  slowly,  over  the  next  three 
centuries,  they  formed  small  base 
communities  that  gradually  grew 
into  larger  communities.  It  was  the 
dynamism  and  Christian  practice  of 
these  communities  that  gradually 
came  to  convert  people,  the  culture 
and  indeed  the  whole  empire.  But 
how  can  evangelization  take  place  if 
it  is  done  in  the  name  of  violence  and 
by  using  the  most  advanced  weap- 
ons, technology  and  riches  a nation 
has  to  destroy  entire  peoples?  To  do 
so  is  a sin  as  Bartolome  de  las  Casas 
said.  It  goes  totally  against  the 
Gospel. 

Therefore,  let’s  not  have  all  sorts 
of  celebrations  which  they  say  we  are 
going  to  have  in  six  years  (1992,  the 
500th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
the  Americas).  It  would  be  far  better 
to  have  a loud  chorus  of  “mea  cul- 
pas”. The  year  1992  should  be  one  of 
reflection  and  prayer,  a time  to  reflect 
on  ways  to  make  amends  for  the 
wrongs  done  to  the  peoples  of  the 
Americas. 

We  must  ask  ourselves  how  it  was 
possible  that  the  continent  was  evan- 


gelized? How  could  people  accept 
the  very  religion  whose  spokesper- 
sons destroyed  them?  I would  have 
to  say  it  happened  only  through  a 
miracle  — a miracle  that  must  be 
attributed  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  because 
the  behaviour  of  Christians  and  the 
church  at  that  time  was  truly  scan- 
dalous. 

And  also  by  some  miracle,  the  pe- 
riod even  produced  a few  saints,  such 
as  Franciscan  friar,  St.  Francisco  So- 
lano and  Dominican  Bishop  Bart- 
olome de  las  Casas,  among  others. 
These  saints  were  criticized  during 
their  lifetime  just  as  today’s  saints  are 
criticized  for  taking  positions  that 
run  contrary  to  official  church  posi- 
tions. 

Latin  America  was  evangelized, 
then,  through  a miracle  — and 
through  the  very  Gospel  itself,  read 
and  understood  by  the  poor  who  ap- 
propriated the  Lord’s  message  in 
their  own  original  way.  However, 
this  happened  in  ways  that  the  mis- 
sionaries of  that  time  didn’t  under- 
stand. They  sternly  preached  about 
the  existence  of  a terrible  hell  to 
frighten  the  people.  Nevertheless,  the 
people  were  not  frightened  by  these 
fire  and  brimstone  sermons,  but  by 
the  crucified  and  bloody  Christ,  with 
whom  they  identified.  They  could  re- 
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late  to  the  huge,  lifelike  figure  of  the 
crucified  Christ  who  had  been 
crowned  with  thorns  and  whose 
blood  flowed  from  every  pore  of  his 
body.  They  had  all  seen  blood  flow- 
ing like  that,  because  when  Indians 
were  caught  stealing,  their  hands 
were  cut  off;  when  they  told  lies, 
their  tongues  were  cut  out;  when 
they  were  enslaved,  they  were  un- 
mercifully bound  and  whipped  until 
their  flesh  was  a bloody  pulp.  This 
people  became  very  familiar  with 
bloodshed  as  a result  of  the  exploita- 
tion and  destruction  meted  out  by 
the  conquerors.  And  through  it  all, 
they  could  identify  with  the  poor 
Christ,  the  bleeding,  crucified  Christ 
who  somehow  said  something  about 
what  they  were  living  through. 
That’s  why  I say  that  they  were  evan- 
gelized by  the  miracle  of  the  Gospel 
— and  in  a way  that  went  totally 
against  the  plans  of  the  conquerors. 

Latinamerica  Press:  And  the  institu- 
tional church  participated  in  this  ex- 
ploitation of  the  Indians? 

Dussel:  Yes.  The  institutional  church 
was  deeply  marked  by  many  contra- 
dictions, just  as  it  is  today  and  has 
been  throughout  the  ages.  I want  to 
emphasize,  however,  that  the 
bishops  of  the  sixteenth  century  were 
very  good,  and  some  of  them  were 
real  saints,  like  Toribio  de  Mogrobe- 
jo;  some  were  even  martyred,  like 
Antonio  de  Valdivieso  who  was  mur- 
dered in  Nicaragua  for  defending  the 
Indians. 

I’ve  studied  the  lives  of  some  40 
bishops  at  that  time  — bishops  who 
struggled  for  indigenous  rights  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  So  the  institu- 
tional church  did  have  martyrs  and 
saints  in  those  days;  what  happened 
was  that  the  church’s  structure  and 
function  during  that  time  was  to  jus- 
tify the  conquest.  There  was  even  a 
papal  bull  through  which  the  Pope 
had  given  these  lands  to  the  Spanish 
crown.  That  the  Pope,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  as  a father  to  us,  would 
hand  over  responsibility  for  these 
lands  to  a secular  state,  and  then  jus- 
tify that  state’s  domination  of  us,  is 
of  course  very  painful  for  us. 


Latinamerica  Press:  In  light  of  what 
you  have  just  said,  how  then  would 
you  define  evangelization? 


Dussel:  First  of  all,  we  must  ask  what 
it  means  to  evangelize.  And  here  we 


“ . . many  Christians  believe 
that  the  people  of  Latin 
America  have  already  been 
evangelized;  they  confuse  a 
religiosity  given  by  the 
circumstances  of  birth  and 
culture  with  being  conscious 
members  of  the  people  of 
God.” 


must  distinguish  between  salvation 
and  evangelization.  According  to 
Catholic  tradition,  all  people  of  good 
will  receive  sufficient  grace  to  be 
saved.  This  means  that  if  I’m  a good 
Aztec,  I am  saved  according  to  Aztec 
criteria  for  honesty;  in  this  case  evan- 
gelization is  not  necessary  for  salva- 
tion. In  contrast,  the  missionaries  of 
that  time  struggled  in  order  to  save 
“those  people”  from  going  to  hell. 
That  was  very  backward  theology 
which  Catholic  tradition  certainly 
doesn’t  hold  today. 

Then  what  is  it  that  evangelization 
can  offer?  Something  very  unique: 
the  Gospel  proclaims  that  the  poor 
are  full  fledged,  active  members  of 
God’s  reign.  Evangelization  provides 
an  awareness  of  the  structures  of  sin 
and  of  the  need  to  participate  in  the 
church  — not  to  save  myself  (I  will  be 


saved  if  I am  honest),  but  to  save  all 
of  humanity.  Understood  in  this  way, 
we  can  say  that  the  church  doesn’t  so 
much  function  for  the  salvation  of 
individuals,  but  for  the  salvation  of 
all  human  history  — which  is  the 
work  that  God  wants  to  accomplish. 
Jesus  launched  the  church  into  the 
world  in  order  to  criticize  historical 
systems  when  they  fossilize  and 
become  closed,  to  open  them  again 
to  the  Parousia,  the  second  coming. 

And  how  can  this  be  done?  To  the 
poor  who  believe  they  are  poor  by 
nature,  the  church  says,  “You  also 
are  sons  and  daughters  of  God;  your 
poverty  is  the  fruit  of  sin;  you  have  to 
struggle  against  this  sin,  in  other 
words,  you  must  free  yourselves,  and 
upon  freeing  yourselves,  destroy  the 
system  and  organize  a new  one.” 

To  evangelize,  then,  means  to  give 
to  all  people  and  especially  to  the 
oppressed  the  awareness  that  they 
are  not  the  outcasts  of  history; 
rather,  they  are  God’s  most  beloved, 
chosen  to  build  God’s  reign  here  on 
earth. 

If  we  look  at  the  Argentine  situa- 
tion, for  example,  we  find  a wonder- 
ful opportunity  to  evangelize.  The 
Argentine  people,  instead  of  being 


subjects  of  their  own  history  and  a 
dynamic  people  of  God,  have  be- 
come a passive  nation  of  laity  who 
warm  the  seats  in  church  listening  to 
sermons.  At  this  time  in  Argentine 
history,  evangelization  is  very  impor- 
tant - it  should  be  a major  task  of  the 
church.  Argentines  are  culturally 
Christian,  but  have  not  been  evan- 
gelized. 

I believe  that  Argentina  is  a mis- 
sionary country,  because  the  poor 
have  not  yet  discovered  that  their 
poverty  is  the  fruit  of  sin.  It  is  the 
Argentine  church’s  task  to  point  out 
that  the  poor  are  really  Jesus  himself 
in  their  midst  because  he  said: 


“What  you  have  done  to  these,  you 
have  done  to  me.”  The  change  that 
took  place  in  that  multitude  that  tim- 
idly followed  Jesus  to  the  post-Pen- 
tecostal  church,  composed  of  an 
organized  group  of  people,  graph- 
ically depicts  the  process  of  evan- 
gelization. When  a people  becomes 
aware,  active  and  organized  in  the 
struggle  for  their  rights  and  for  the 
building  of  God’s  reign,  they  become 
an  evangelized  people. 

Latinamerica  Press:  What  is  the  fu- 
ture of  evangelization? 

Dussel:  It  will  be  very  demanding 
because  many  Christians  believe  that 
the  people  of  Latin  America  have 
already  been  evangelized;  they  con- 
fuse a religiosity  given  by  the  circum- 
stances of  birth  and  culture  with 
being  conscious  members  of  the  peo- 
ple of  God. 

There  comes  a time  when  pressure 
on  a people  increases  tremendously, 
when  they  become  more  and  more 
impoverished  because  interest  on  the 
foreign  debt  must  be  paid,  because 
their  salaries  don’t  provide  enough 
money  to  survive  — that  is  when  tbe 
structures  of  oppression,  of  sin, 
become  visible.  This  is  the  moment 
when  cultural  Christianity  should  be 
evangelized.  Traditional  faith  can  be 
transformed  as  people  become  active 
members  of  the  church,  the  church 
which  Christ  called  into  being. 

The  problem  is  that  the  church  ap- 
pears content  to  have  95  percent  of 
the  continent’s  population  listed  as 
Catholic;  most  of  these  people  are 
traditional  Catholics  who  have  not 
been  truly  evangelized.  Therefore, 
the  future  of  evangelization  is  uncer- 
tain because  people  still  need  to  be 
evangelized,  but  they  don’t  realize  it. 

Nevertheless,  I am  convinced  that 
we  are  living  in  a privileged  time 
where  this  multitude  that  has  grown 
up  as  cultural  Catholics  are  now 
slowly  being  transformed  into  a peo- 
ple of  God,  into  the  kind  of  church 
that  the  Lord  needs  today. 

The  preceding  was  reprinted  from 
Latinamerica  Press,  a weekly  bulletin 
of  news  and  analysis,  Lima,  Peru. 
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Don’t  Look  Back 


By  Fr.  Don  Boyle,  S.F.M. 

We  all  have  a tend- 
ency to  look  back 
from  time  to  time. 
Looking  back  seems  to  be 
part  of  the  human  condition. 
Moses  learned  about  this 
very  human  inclination  the 
hard  way.  The  Israelites 
never  stopped  looking  back. 
Moses  parted  the  waters  of 
the  Red  Sea  with  his  shep- 
herd’s staff  and  all  the  people 
passed  through  the  waters 
and  they  didn’t  even  get  their  feet  wet.  But  still  the  people 
longed  for  those  delicious  onions  and  leeks  of  Egypt.  I can 
almost  hear  them  now:  “Whose  brilliant  idea  was  it  to 
come  into  this  barren  desert?”;  “We  had  it  pretty  good  in 
Egypt.”;  “Sure  the  hours  were  long  and  the  work  was 
hard  but  . . .” 

They  lived  in  the  desert  for  forty  years  and  they  never 
really  did  stop  complaining  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  misery 
and  shame  of  slavery,  Egypt  looked  better  and  better  to 
them  with  each  passing  day. 

That  great  event  in  the  lives  of  the  Israelites  was  a pale 
foreshadowing  of  how  God  would  eventually  free  us 
from  the  slavery  of  sin.  Future  generations  of  Israelites 
would  look  back  on  Egypt  and  everything  in  that  country 
as  evil.  The  Pharaoh  was  surely  Satan  because  he  refused 
to  let  the  Israelites  go.  Their  ancestors  had  been  led  astray 
by  the  false  gods  of  Egypt. 

To  commemorate  this  great  saving  event  in  their  lives 
the  Jews  have  always  celebrated  a number  of  feasts  dur- 
ing the  year.  One  of  these  feasts  was  the  feast  of  booths. 
For  a week  the  people  would  live  in  small  huts  made  from 
the  leafy  branches  of  trees.  The  descendants  always  made 
sure  that  they  had  plenty  of  food  and  water  on  hand  and 
if  a big  storm  threatened  they  could  always  flee  to  the 
safety  and  comfort  of  their  houses. 

I must  confess  however  that  I have  often  been  guilty  of 
this  very  human  obsession  of  trying  to  turn  back  the 
clock.  I remember  one  particular  Easter  Vigil.  We  had 
planned  to  hold  the  blessing  of  the  “new”  fire  outside  on 
the  church  steps.  But,  at  the  last  moment,  there  was  a 
heavy  rain  storm  which  forced  us  to  move  the  utensils 


inside  the  doors  of  the  church.  Instead  of  using  a primi- 
tive flint  to  spark  a flame,  we  settled  for  a cigarette 
lighter.  Lately  we’ve  been  using  a match,  some  very  thin 
tissue  paper,  small  brittle  sticks  and  even  a dab  of  ker- 
osene for  added  insurance.  All  the  lights  in  the  church 
were  out.  We  were  gathered  at  the  entrance  of  the  church 
with  a lot  more  smoke  than  fire.  How  are  you  supposed 
to  read  the  prayers  in  such  dim  light?  Someone  lights  a 
candle  and  holds  it  near  the  book.  How  did  our  ancestors 
do  it?  Well,  of  course,  they  were  out  there  with  that  piece 
of  flint  and  not  too  many  options.  The  winds  blew  and 
rains  came.  Soaked  to  the  skin  and  still  fanning  that  tiny 
flame  through  clouds  of  black  smoke,  they  uttered  a 
sincere  prayer  from  the  heart:  “Lord,  make  it  burn!” 
With  the  passage  of  time  and  new  labour  saving  inven- 
tions on  the  market  they  would  be  out  there  with  a box  of 
matches.  And  somebody  surely  invoked  a prayer  after 
striking  the  twenty-fourth  match:  “Oh  God,  let  there  be 
a dry  match!”  And  a merciful  God  surely  heard  their 
prayer. 

It  might  be  good  for  us  to  persevere  in  the  wind  and  the 
rain.  Only  then  could  we  possibly  begin  to  understand 
the  real  feelings  of  our  ancestors.  What  the  liturgy  does 
for  us  is  to  recreate  an  event  by  means  of  symbols  but 
unfortunately,  because  of  the  use  of  certain  props  and 
aids,  we  cannot  recall  the  uncertainty  and  the  fears  of  our 
ancestors. 

From  bitter  experience  we  all  know  how  difficult  it  is 
to  break  a bad  habit.  We  are  all  ascetics  in  the  morning 
with  a very  real  hangover  to  prod  our  weak  resolutions. 
“That  is  definitely  the  last  time!”  But  as  the  day  goes  on 
we  regain  our  feeling  of  well  being  and  become 
hedonistic  again.  “This  will  be  the  last  time.”  The  devil  is 
like  the  Pharaoh  of  Egypt.  He  doesn’t  want  to  let  us  go. 
That  is  the  slavery  of  sin.  It  gets  a firm  grip  on  us  and  then 
refuses  to  let  us  go  without  a terrible  struggle.  We  all  have 
a tendency  to  remember  the  good  things  and  to  edit  out 
the  bad  experiences.  Sin  is  the  same.  What  we  remember 
is  the  transitory  pleasure.  We  conveniently  forget  the 
lingering  anguish  and  the  emptiness  and  the  disgust  that 
we  felt  when  the  true  nature  of  our  sin  becomes  apparent 
to  us.  Maybe,  if  we  could  recall  that,  in  order  to  dispel 
that  awful  darkness,  somebody  had  to  struggle  and  most 
of  all  persevere  with  that  stubborn  flint  in  the  face  of 
wind  and  rain.  Otherwise  there  would  have  been  no  light. 
Jesus  had  to  die  on  the  Cross  or  there  would  be  no 
forgiveness  of  sin. 
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“Lent  is  a time  for  conversion,  a time  for  the  Truth  which  ‘makes  us  free’, 
since  we  cannot  deceive  the  one  who  searches  ‘the  minds  and  the  hearts’. 
In  the  presence  of  God  our  Creator,  in  the  presence  of  Christ  our  Redeemer, 
in  what  can  we  take  pride?  What  riches  or  what  talents  could  give  us  a sense 
of  superiority?” 

Pope  John  Paul  II 
Lenten  message,  1987. 


Uscarba 

missio 


Young  family,  the  Philippines. 


“As  for  true  riches,  those  which  do  not  pass  away,  Mary  teaches  us  that  they 
come  from  God.  We  must  long  for  them,  we  must  hunger  for  them,  putting 
aside  what  is  artificial  and  passing,  in  order  to  receive  these  good  things, 
and  to  receive  them  in  abundance.  Let  us  be  converted,  let  us  forsake  the 
old  leaven  of  pride  and  all  that  leads  to  injustice,  contempt,  and  the  thirst  to 
possess  for  ourselves  money  and  power.” 

Pope  John  Paul  II 

„ . Lenten  message,  1987. 

Poster 


has  filled  the  hungry 
with  good  thinp, 
and  has  sent  the 
rich  away  empty.  ” 

Luke:  1:53 


“If  we  recognize  ourselves  as  poor  in  the 
presence  of  God — this  being  the  truth,  and 
not  a false  humility — we  will  have  the  heart 
of  one  who  is  poor,  the  eyes  and  hands  of 
the  poor,  in  order  to  share  the  riches  which 
God  has  lavished  upon  us:  our  faith,  which 
we  cannot  keep  selfishly  for  ourselves 
alone;  hope,  which  those  deprived  of  every- 
thing need  so  much;  and  charity  which 
makes  us  love  the  poor  as  God  does,  with  a 
preferential  love.  The  Spirit  of  Love  showers 
upon  us  a thousand  good  things  to  be 
shared;  the  more  we  seek  them,  the  more 
we  shall  receive  them  in  abundance. 

Pope  John  Paul  II 

Lenten  message,  1987. 


Buddhist  Shrine,  China 


fW  Cbbal  Parish 

An  Act  of  Barbarity 


The  following  are  excerpts  from  a reflection  written  by 
a woman  religious  who  works  in  Santiago,  the  capital  of 
Chile.  She  recounts  the  events  of  2 July  1986  when  eight- 
een year  old  Carmen  Gloria  Quintana  and  Rodrigo 
Rojas  de  Negri  were  accosted  by  soldiers  of  the  Chilean 
military  while  on  their  way  to  Santiago’s  city  centre.  Both 
were  kicked  and  beaten  and  then  doused  with  gasoline 
and  set  on  fire.  Rodrigo  Rojas  de  Negri  died  four  days 
later.  Carmen  Gloria  Quintana  survived.  Last  September 
she  arrived  in  Montreal  where  she  began  extensive  re- 
habilitation therapy  for  her  injuries.  The  Editor. 

And  they  have  killed  your  son.  They  have  killed 
him!  They  have  burned  him  alive!  Still  alive,  they 
have  burned  him  alive!  You  who  pass  by,  have 
you  seen  a sorrow  like  mine ? And  his  mother  was  there, 
standing  by. 

Months,  weeks,  days  preparing  the  2nd  and  3rd  of 
July,  1986.  And  if  we  paralyze  Chile?  Will  everyone  take 
part?  It  will  be  difficult,  no  doubt.  A great  effervescence 
predominates.  The  students  demonstrate  every  day.  The 
repression  is  always  on  the  lookout,  and  becomes  more 
violent  all  the  time. 

They  have  killed  your  son.  They  have  burned  him. 
They  have  burned  him  alive! 

The  night  of  the  1st  and  2nd:  continuous  explosions  rip 
the  silence  and  the  darkness.  The  night,  made  for  rest. 
The  night,  which  finds  us  alert.  The  night,  precursor  of 
the  day  which  desires  to  become  the  beginning  of  libera- 
tion. 

They  have  burned  him  alive!  Living,  still  alive  they 
burned  him.  His  name  was  Rodrigo. 

The  2nd  of  July:  no  transportation.  A great  silence.  In 
the  streets,  people  — those  who  have  been  threatened, 
who  will  lose  their  jobs  — are  afraid.  Men  and  women 
march,  the  eternal  march  of  the  poor  . . . 

His  name  was  Rodrigo,  he  was  arrested  along  with  a 
young  woman,  her  name  was  Carmen  Gloria. 

They  have  burned  them  alive,  still  alive,  they  have 
burned  them  alive! 

After  the  heavy  silence  of  the  morning,  life  recovers  its 
vigour;  everyone  goes  out.  People  one  has  never  seen  are 
there.  It  seems  like  Sunday,  a festive  occasion.  Some 
lunch  together  on  the  street  corners.  The  young  people 
sing,  accompanied  by  their  guitars.  Four  radio  stations 
are  already  silenced  . . . 
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Carmen  Gloria,  that  is  her  name.  They  have  burned 
her,  they  have  burned  her  alive! 

Official  news:  two  young  people  have  been  savagely 
burned  in  Quilicura.  At  the  moment  they  are  in  the 
hospital.  Sixty-five  percent  of  their  body  surface  has  been 
burned!  By  persons  unknown!  Unknown! 

Everyone  knows  these  “unknown”.  For  everyone,  the 
unknown  are  “them”.  “Them”  is  the  Government,  is  the 
Military,  is  the  CNI  (National  Intelligence  Centre),  is  the 
police.  Only  the  official  version  doesn’t  know  the  “un- 
known”. Because  it  knows  them  only  too  well.  Within 
me,  anger  is  drowning  me.  One  must  go  on  living  in  spite 
of  everything,  and  I shove  this  deed  down  into  the  depths 
of  my  subconscious.  It  hurts  too  much!  I refuse  to  know. 
As  if  on  purpose,  everyone  speaks  to  me  about  it.  I don’t 
answer,  but  I keep  on  registering  all  the  details.  It  is  too 
much!  My  God!  My  God! 

Rodrigo,  they  have  burned  him  alive!  Rodrigo,  he 
couldn’t  speak,  only  made  gestures.  Carmen  Gloria,  they 
have  burned  her  alive!  Carmen  Gloria  couldn’t  speak, 
she  screamed. 

In  our  sector,  the  day  ended  peacefully.  The  military 
only  appeared  at  midday  to  put  out  the  fire  in  a barricade, 
but  left  without  any  major  problem.  On  all  sides  bonfires 
are  lit,  there  is  singing,  there  are  shouts  against  the  Gov- 
ernment. Then  the  night  takes  over.  Explosions  are  heard 
nearby  and  far  away,  but  one  ends  up  paying  no  atten- 
tion. And  then  comes  the  blackout  which  darkens  almost 
all  of  central  Chile.  It  is  the  black  night.  In  the  sky  the 
stars  shine  as  never  before,  luminous.  The  milky  way  is 
marvelous. 

Rodrigo’s  mother  has  been  exiled  for  many  years.  The 
Church  has  asked  for,  and  obtained,  permission  for  a 
month’s  visit.  My  heart,  which  didn’t  want  to  get  mixed 
up  in  this  affair,  can’t  help  thinking  of  the  mother’s 
suffering.  My  subconscious  dominates  me,  my  heart 
aches . . . 

The  mother  of  Carmen  Gloria  is  here.  The  Mother  of 
Rodrigo  is  here. 

Both,  in  the  hospital.  Both  accompany  their  children  in 
their  Calvary,  standing  by  at  the  head  of  the  bed  . . . The 
two  mothers  don’t  leave  their  side  even  for  a minute. 

Night  has  fallen,  they  come  to  look  for  me.  Someone 
wants  to  speak  with  me.  I go  out.  Then  the  whole  tragedy 
I suspected  and  had  repressed  in  my  subconscious 
becomes  a reality.  The  witness  who  has  seen  the  deeds, 

continues  on  p.  22 


Sowing  the  Seeds  of 
Peace  in  El  Salvador 


By  Sr.  Therese  Osborne 


I want  to  build  peace 
To  be  a sower  of  peace 
Sowing  freely 
With  all  the  people 
In  love. 

Thus  begins  the  plaintive  song 
of  Sembrador  de  Paz  compo- 
sed by  Salvadoran  artist  Fer- 
nando Llort  and  sung  from  the  hearts 
of  children  orphaned  by  the  civil  war 
in  El  Salvador.  The  children  are  re- 
sidents of  COAR:  the  Community  of 
Oscar  A.  Romero,  named  for  the 
Archbishop  of  San  Salvador,  cham- 
pion of  the  poor  and  defenseless, 
who  was  assassinated  in  1980  as  he 
celebrated  Mass. 

Making  the  rounds  of  the  huge  re- 
fugee centres  in  San  Salvador  several 
years  ago,  Father  Kenneth  C.  Myers, 
a priest  of  the  diocese  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  on  assignment  to  El  Salvador, 
noticed  groups  of  children  playing 
off  by  themselves.  Upon  inquiring  he 
learned  that  the  children’s  parents 
had  been  killed  or  were  missing,  and 
that  the  children  had  been  left  aban- 
doned in  the  centres.  A quiet  man  of 
action,  Father  Myers  offered  to  take 
in  about  30  of  the  homeless  children, 
and  purchased  triple-decker  bunk 
beds  which  he  set  up  in  a meeting 
room  at  the  parish  of  Zaragoza.  Flis 
dream  was  that  “the  children  at  least 
would  have  a place  they  could  call 
their  own  home  and  live  with  their 
brothers  and  sisters,  go  to  school  and 
have  good  health  care”. 

As  war  intensified,  the  numbers 


Children  of  the  Community  of  Oscar  A. 
Romero  (COAR),  El  Salvador. 
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Someone’s  son.  Chalatenango, 
El  Salvador. 


rapidly  increased  to  100.  Temporary 
shelters  were  constructed  on  parish 
grounds.  The  children  were  ill,  mal- 
nourished and  traumatized  by  their 
experiences.  With  the  help  of  a 
young  medical  intern  and  a small 
group  of  refugee  women  the  children 
were  given  a home,  food,  medical 
care  and  a sense  of  love  and  security. 

Caring  for  over  100  children  on  a 
day-to-day  basis  required  support 
from  the  larger  community.  Local, 
national  and  international  groups  re- 
sponded. Land  was  donated  nearby 
and  additional  acreage  purchased  to 
provide  a more  permanent  home  for 
the  young  victims  of  mounting  vio- 
lence and  poverty  that  engulfed  the 
country. 

Sisters  of  Charity  of  the  Incarnate 
Word  arrived  in  1982  to  help  with 
the  children  and  to  establish  a clinic 
to  address  the  medical  and  psycho- 
logical problems.  Today  over  280 
children  live  at  COAR.  There  are  90 
acres  of  land,  14  homes  for  the  chil- 
dren, 80  staff  members  (mostly  Sal- 
vadorans), a clinic  and  a school. 
Sister  Audrey  Walsh,  C.C.V.I.,  de- 
scribes the  refugee  children:  “When 
they  come,  they  have  emotional 
needs.  They’re  frightened,  they’re 


scared,  they  have  left  wherever 
they’ve  been  living  and  where  they’ve 
been  comfortable  and  they  have  to 
come  into  a new  environment. 

“Some  find  it  very  traumatic  and  it 
takes  them  awhile  to  settle  down,  but 
then  they  get  in  with  the  gang.” 

The  staff  at  COAR  try  to  give  love, 
affection  and  direction  to  the  chil- 
dren as  if  they  were  their  own.  Sister 
Stanislaus  Mackey,  Director  of 
COAR’s  medical  clinic  states:  “The 
children  come  to  us  very  mal- 
nourished, but  we  give  them  good 
food,  vitamins  and  medical  care.  The 
displaced  people  running  from  the 
war  who  have  settled  in  Zaragoza 
also  require  a lot  of  our  medical  at- 
tention.” 

A program  for  health  promoters 
£ directed  by  Sister  Stan  reaches  out  to 
55  the  rural  areas.  Young  men  and 
o women  from  nearby  villages  come  to 
(g  COAR  a for  six-week  basic  course  in 
diagnosis,  treatment  and  follow-up 
as  well  as  prevention  of  disease. 
Armed  with  medicines,  they  go  out 
to  educate  and  care  for  their  neigh- 
bours; and  they  return  to  COAR 
each  month  for  in-service  classes. 

“ . .during  liturgical 
celebrations  the  small 
children  offer  prayers  of 
petition  for  their  country,  for 
prisoners,  for  those  who  have 
been  killed  or  wounded  in  the 
violence;  and  they  pray  for 
peace,  for  an  end  to  the  war 
in  El  Salvador.” 

The  COAR  school  accommodates 
residents  of  the  children’s  village  as 
well  as  refugee  families  living  nearby. 
There  are  70  children  in  pre-kinder- 
garten and  kindergarten  classes,  700 
in  grades  one  through  six,  and  about 
200  in  the  junior  secondary  school. 
The  high  school  gives  a degree  in 
agronomy.  The  skills  learned  by  the 
children  in  agriculture,  dairy  farm- 
ing, carpentry,  welding  and  crafts  are 
incorporated  into  their  daily  lives. 
De  la  Salle  Brother,  Steve  Caplice,  of 
New  York,  principal  of  the  COAR 


school,  insists  that  the  future  of  El 
Salvador  depends  on  boys  and  girls 
like  those  studying  at  COAR. 
“We’re  trying  to  provide  them  with 
the  kind  of  insight  into  their  own 
leadership  abilities  that  will  enable 
them  to  take  leadership  roles,”  he 
states. 

Sowing  the  seeds  of  peace,  of  love 
and  compassion  is  not  an  easy  task. 
Father  Myers  reflects  on  the  fact  that 
during  liturgical  celebrations  the 
small  children  offer  prayers  of  peti- 
tion for  their  country,  for  prisoners, 
for  those  who  have  been  killed  or 
wounded  in  the  violence;  and  they 
pray  for  peace,  for  an  end  to  the  war. 
“My  prayer  is  the  same  as  theirs,”  he 
says. 

“These  little  children  five  or  six 
years  old  say  that  what  they  really 
want  is  peace.  They’re  not  crying 
that  they  want  their  parents  back  — 
they  know  they’ve  died  — but  they 
want  peace  to  come  and  they  have  a 
lot  of  years  to  dedicate  to  that  when 
they  grow  up.” 

Sr.  Therese  Osborne,  O.S.U.,  has 
worked  in  El  Salvador  since  January 
1980.  She  shared  these  reflections 
with  Scarboro  during  a recent  visit  to 
Canada.  For  more  information 
about  the  work  of  COAR  ivrite 
COAR  Peace  Missions,  3606  Bridge 
Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  44113. 


El  Salvador’s 
Civil  War 

More  than  1,700  people  died  in  El 
Salvador’s  civil  war  in  1986  accord- 
ing to  Salvadoran  church  figures. 
The  figures,  released  by  Archbishop 
Arturo  Rivera  Damas  of  San  Sal- 
vador, show  that  1,725  people  died 
because  of  fighting.  Of  these  1,031 
died  because  of  military  operations 
by  either  the  armed  forces  or  the 
guerrillas.  “Death  squads”  opposed 
to  guerrillas  and  guerrilla  sym-  , 
pathizers  were  responsible  for  42 
deaths.  ( Catholic  Trends). 
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Chinese  Catholic  Church  to  Direct 
Own  Affairs 

Activities  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  China  must  be 
directed  only  by  Church  personnel  in  that  country, 
Catholic  Church  leaders  in  mainland  China  agreed  at 
recently  ended  meetings  in  Beijing. 

The  Fourth  Chinese  Catholic  Patriotic  Association 
(CCPA)  Congress  and  the  Second  Chinese  Catholic 
Church  Administrative  Committee  (CCCAC)  Congress 
resolved  that  Chinese  Catholic  Church  affairs,  now  and 
hereafter,  will  be  conducted  according  to  conditions  in 
China  and  directed  by  Catholic  Chinese  clergy  and  laity. 
About  200  delegates  took  part  in  the  congresses,  held  last 
November. 

According  to  a report  issued  29  November  by  the 
Beijing-based  Xinhua  news  agency,  the  delegates  also 
passed  a new  constitution  for  the  CCPA.  In  an  article 
concerning  the  purpose  of  the  CCPA,  delegates  amended 
the  text  to  include  the  words  “to  support  socialism”  and 
“to  make  a contribution  to  the  unification  of  the  coun- 
try.” 

The  constitution  also  clearly  says  that  Chinese 
Catholics  “would  persevere  in  the  policy  of  administrat- 
ing their  Church  autonomously”. 

China  Daily,  an  English-language  newspaper  based  in 
Beijing,  reported  that  participants  also  discussed  ways  to 
promote  theological  research  and  the  need  to  reform 


Catholic  Church  rites  to  keep  pace  with  new  develop- 
ments and  make  the  rites  more  suitable  in  China.  The 
report  quotes  Bishop  Yang  Gaojian,  Chinese  Bishops’ 
Conference  secretary  general,  saying:  “The  Catholic 
Church  in  China  aims  to  be  self-reliant  in  terms  of  fi- 
nance. As  the  Church  grows,  its  budget  is  bound  to 
increase.  So  it  is  our  urgent  task  to  solve  the  problems  of 
funds  for  the  Church.” 

Bishop  Yang  also  reportedly  said:  “The  reform  of  the 
rites  of  the  Church  involves  a lot  of  work  before  the 
National  Administrative  Commission  of  the  Chinese 
Catholic  Church  (NACCCC)  works  out  a unified  plan, 
churches  in  various  dioceses  must  stick  to  the  Latin  rites 
which  are  practised  now.” 

China  Daily  also  reported  that  Xi  Zhongxun,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Political  Bureau  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party,  addressed  the  meetings. 

“The  Chinese  government  supports  our  friends  in  re- 
ligious circles  in  their  expanding  of  exchanges  with  other 
countries,”  Xi  said.  “But  we  do  not  allow  any  religious 
organization  or  individual  to  interfere  with  the  religious 
affairs  of  our  country  and  to  govern  our  churches.” 

Xi  continued:  “The  two  Catholic  organizations  in 
China  have  contributed  a lot  to  helping  the  government 
implement  the  policy  of  freedom  of  religious  belief,  train- 
ing young  priests  and  encouraging  the  clergy  and  laity  to 
take  part  in  the  socialist  construction  over  the  past  six 
years.”  [Asia  Focus). 


Japan’s  Sapporo  Diocese  Prepares  for 
1987  National  Evangelization 
Convention 

About  700  delegates  from  six  Sapporo  diocese  districts 
met  recently  to  prepare  for  the  National  Incentive  Con- 
vention for  Evangelization  (NICE  ’87)  in  November 
1987.  The  meeting,  called  by  Bishop  Benedict  Tomizawa 
of  Sapporo,  had  Bishop  Francis  Xavier  Kaname  Shima- 
moto  of  Urawa  as  opening  speaker. 

“Dialogue,  participation  and  co-responsibility,”  Bish- 
op Shimamoto  stressed,  are  the  three  pillars  on  which  the 
convention  must  rest. 

It  should  not  be  a place  to  listen  to  bishops,  he  said,  but 
a community  gathering  where  all,  lay  people  and  priests, 
share  their  concerns,  plans  and  efforts  for  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  Japan.  Similar  preparatory  meetings  have  been 
held  in  other  dioceses.  ( Asia  Focus). 
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Marked  Improvement  in  Philippine 
Human  Rights  Situation  Since  Aquino 
Took  Over 

The  human  rights  situation  nationwide  has  improved 
under  President  Corazon  Aquino,  according  to  a survey 
released  5 December  by  the  Philippine  Alliance  of 
Human  Rights  Advocates  (PAHRA). 

PAHRA,  an  umbrella  group  of  human  rights  bodies, 
collated  figures  from  different  sources,  including  Task 
Force  Detainees  (TFD)  of  the  Association  of  Major  Re- 
ligious Superiors  in  the  Philippines. 

Warning  that  these  improvements  could  be  nullified  if 
certain  military  tendencies  remain  unchecked,  PAHRA 
said  the  Presidential  Committee  on  Human  Rights 
should  be  strengthened  so  it  could  act  more  decisively  on 
complaints. 

It  also  urged  a review  of  the  armed  forces’  operational 
policies,  dismantling  of  paramilitary  units  and  repeal  of 
repressive  decrees  carried  over  from  the  regime  of  de- 
posed president  Ferdinand  Marcos. 

From  March  to  September  1986,  PAHRA  reported, 
there  were  88  cases  of  “salvaging”  (the  local  expression 
for  extra-judicial  killing),  or  about  13  a month  — nearly 
one-third  of  the  1985  monthly  average  of  36.  Over  the 
same  period,  45  persons  disappeared,  138  were  killed  in 
government-rebel  fighting  and  603  were  arrested  for  po- 
litical reasons,  the  report  said,  adding  that  all  these  fig- 


ures are  significantly  below  1985  levels.  Of  the  603  ar- 
rested, the  report  continued,  345  have  been  released,  188 
remain  in  prison,  33  are  missing,  30  have  been  “sal- 
vaged” and  seven  have  escaped.  ( Asia  Focus). 

Human  Rights  Agency  in  Guatemala 

The  Church  in  Guatemala  is  to  establish  a human 
rights  office  early  in  1987.  Church  officials  said  three 
lawyers  had  been  hired  to  run  the  agency  and  priests 
throughout  the  country  would  assist  in  monitoring  pro- 
gress on  human  rights.  In  January  1986  when  Vinicio 
Cerezo  was  elected  President,  leading  the  first  civilian 
government  in  Guatemala  in  20  years,  Archbishop  Pros- 
pero  Penados  del  Barrio  of  Guatemala  City  raised  the 
possibility  of  establishing  a human  rights  agency,  but  as 
recently  as  June,  church  officials  were  saying  that  it  might 
still  be  too  dangerous  to  do  so. 

Meanwhile  a bishop  in  Mexico  has  said  that  he  doubts 
whether  the  thousands  of  Guatemalan  refugees  in  his 
diocese  should  go  home  yet.  The  refugees  were  asking  for 
guarantees  that  the  civilian  government  could  not  meet, 
said  Bishop  Luis  Miguel  Canton  Marin  of  Tapachula,  in 
southern  Mexico,  who  estimates  that  there  are  at  least 
30,000  undocumented  Guatemalan  refugees  in  his  di- 
ocese alone.  The  refugees  wanted  their  homes  and  land 
restored,  their  safety  guaranteed,  and  the  military  “put 
on  trial  for  murders  and  kidnappings”;  the  government 
and  the  military  were  trying  to  achieve  a balance,  and  this 
would  be  like  “declaring  war  on  the  army”.  ( The  Tablet). 
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Search  for  the  Kingdom 


By  Fr.  Joe  Curcio,  S.F.M. 

In  Latin  America,  everyone  shouts 
out  slogans,  at  least  once  in  a 
while.  So  it  is  with  people  here  in 
Nicaragua.  Church  people,  party 
members,  union  members  and  so  on, 
regardless  of  their  political  feelings, 
all  have  inspired  slogans  to  shout.  It 
is  a way  of  expressing  one’s  inner- 
most hope  and  aspiration.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a reflection  on  a slogan 
heard  often  in  Nicaragua:  “Between 
Christianity  and  the  Revolution, 
there  is  no  contradiction!”  It  is  a 
statement  made  by  both  fervent 
Christians  as  well  as  the  many  indif- 
ferent and  non-believers.  Religious 
representatives  in  a gathering  by 
their  mere  presence  move  people  to 
chorus  this  well  known  slogan. 

By  the  use  of  this  slogan,  one  can 
see  that  the  reality  of  the  institutional 
churches  is  recognized  publicly.  Not 
only  is  it  recognized,  but  it  is  wel- 
comed. It  is  a people’s  response  to  the 
presence  of  the  Churches.  After  all, 
almost  100  percent  of  Nicaraguans 
are  Christians,  and  85  percent  of 
them  are  Roman  Catholics.  As  well, 
this  slogan  reveals  the  attitude  of  the 
government.  The  government  claims 
to  have  no  allegiance  to  any  institu- 
tional church.  It  insists  that  it  is  secu- 
lar: religion  and  institutions  built 
around  it  are  the  competence  of  the 
citizens.  The  government  is  willing  to 
help  its  citizens  in  their  desire  to 
practice  their  various  forms  of  re- 
ligion. The  government  also  recog- 
nizes that  the  bulk  of  its  heroes  and 
martyrs  are  Christians,  when  even 
government  officials  at  rallies  shout 
this  popular  slogan.  Also,  the  legacy 
of  Sandino,  assassinated  over  fifty 
years  ago  by  the  first  Somoza,  makes 
ample  room  for  the  Churches.  He 
was  accused  by  the  U.S.  government 
as  Communist.  Yet,  there  were  Fran- 
ciscan priests  who  served  as  chap- 
lains to  his  rag-tag  army.  Sandino 


himself,  in  the  midst  of  vicious  com- 
bats, was  married  by  the  Church 
after  receiving  the  Sacrament  of  Rec- 
onciliation. This  fact  is  not  only  his- 
torically proven,  but  it  was  also  told 
to  me  by  an  eyewitness  who  lives  in 
our  village.  However,  in  Nicaragua, 
as  is  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
religion  used  as  an  instrument  of 
treason  is  a grave  offense,  especially 
now  in  the  time  of  war. 

The  historical  legacy  and  the  pop- 
ular tradition  found  in  song,  poetry 
and  stories  about  Sandino  all  tell  of 
his  one  and  only  desire:  sovereignty 
and  independence  from  U.S.  domi- 
nation and  any  other  foreign  inter- 
ference. He  fought  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  U.S.  troops  of  occupation  and 
was  successful  after  six  years.  This 
meant  that  he  wanted  Nicaragua  to 
be  Nicaragua,  a new  society  of  the 
poor,  for  the  poor  and  by  the  poor, 
the  same  poor  then  as  now. 

Today,  this  “new  Society”  is  on 
the  lips  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  vast 
majority  of  Nicaraguans.  But  we 
know  that  to  build  this  new  society, 
we  must  have  as  well,  a “new”  per- 
son. This  belief  has  brought  together 
on  a popular  level,  Catholics,  Prot- 
estants and  the  many  indifferent  and 
even  non-believers.  All  feel  the  same 
commitment  to  this  “new  society”, 
the  objective  of  the  revolution.  Ev- 
eryone recognizes  within  oneself  a 
powerful  force  that  drives  us  on- 
ward. The  non-believer  or  indif- 
ferent would  call  it  mystique  or  ideal. 
We  Christians  make  bold  to  call  it 
the  urgency  of  the  Kingdom,  a sense 
of  its  nearness. 

Our  new  society  sought  after  in  the 
revolutionary  process,  is  where  we 
love  and  help  one  another  as  good 
neighbours.  It  is  to  live  in  the  love 
that  God  our  common  Father  has  for 
all  of  us.  It  is  a society  in  which  no 
one  is  exploited  for  gain,  but  rather 
the  products  of  our  labour  are  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  a better  life  for  all. 


There  would  be  no  rich  people  be- 
cause there  would  be  no  poor  people. 
Is  this  utopian?  Call  it  what  you 
wish.  We  Christians  here  believe  that 
what  Jesus  said  is  true:  The  Kingdom 
is  close  at  hand.  That  is  to  say  that 
Christian  principles  of  justice,  peace, 
and  a full  and  abundant  life  can  be 
achieved  by  the  whole  society.  With 
these  signs  of  the  Kingdom  in  place, 
we  wait  for  our  Heavenly  Father  to 
make  the  Kingdom  come,  fully  pres- 
ent to  us. 

Of  course,  such  a reflection  invites 
serious  criticism.  It  also  calls  for  radi- 
cal changes  in  our  personal  and  so- 
cial life.  Where  do  we  begin?  Is  it  first 
in  our  hearts  or  first  in  social  struc- 
tures? Neither!  Both  must  be  sought 
after  simultaneously.  The  human 
person  changes  and  becomes  new  in 
the  measure  in  which  one  commits 
oneself  to  justice  and  the  inevitable 
structural  change  in  one’s  society. 
This  can  only  take  place  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  love  and  mutual  respect 
as  well  as  by  a united  effort.  Chris- 
tians in  capitalist  societies  emphasize 
the  need  for  individual,  personal 
change.  Communists  emphasize  so- 
cietal changes  in  order  to  change  the 
individual.  In  Nicaragua  we  have  a 
vision  of  the  new  person  and  the  new 
society.  In  our  country  the  road  is 
open  to  us.  The  impossible  dream 
seems  to  us  as  possible  here  in  Nic- 
aragua. Give  us  a chance! 


Since  the  summer  of  1984,  Fr.  Joe 
Curcio,  S.F.M.,  has  worked  as  pastor 
o^Muelle  de  los  Bueyes  in  the  eastern 
diocese  of  Bluefields,  Nicaragua. 
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Sugar  in  the  Dominican  Republic 


Editor’s  Note:  The  following  was 
translated  from  Spanish  by  Fr. 
Robert  Smith,  S.F.M. 


February  7,  1986,  following 
nearly  a month  of  unrest,  Jean 
Claude  Duvalier  took  his  leave 
of  Haiti.  In  the  Dominican  Republic, 
the  sugar  harvest  normally  would 
begin  in  January  but  with  the  unrest 
in  neighbouring  Haiti,  it  was  not 
possible  to  bring  in  the  15,000  Hait- 
ians who  in  the  last  few  years  had 
come  to  provide  the  work  force  in  the 
Dominican  sugar  plantations.  This 
shows  the  links  that  existed  between 
the  oppressive  system  that  operated 
to  recruit  sugar  workers  and  the  state 
of  terror  created  by  Haitian  dic- 
tatorships. 

The  history  of  conflict  between  the 
two  parts  that  make  up  the  island 
goes  back  to  the  colonial  period.  In 
the  beginning,  it  was  the  settlement 
of  the  French  buccaneers  followed  by 
a protracted  period  of  disputes  to 
determine  the  border.  Then  came  the 
problem  of  commercial  trade  be- 
tween the  two  colonies.  In  the  nine- 
teenth century  it  was  the  problem  of 
wars  of  empire,  the  rebellion  of  the 
slaves  and  then  the  twenty  years  of 
Haitian  control  over  the  whole  is- 
land until,  in  1844,  with  the  creation 
of  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  wars 
began  again.  Afterwards  would 
come  trade  and  the  peaceful  settle- 

“Super  exploiting  the 
point  where  it  approaches 
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By  Fr.  Tom  Lluberes,  S.J. 


ment  of  the  Dominican  border  re- 
gions by  Haitian  farmers. 

American  occupation  of  the  Island 
(Haiti  from  1915  until  1930  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  from  1916  until 
1924)  would  introduce  new  elements 
to  the  equation.  The  Americans, 
owners  of  the  sugar  mills  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  started  bringing 
in  large  numbers  of  Haitians  to  cut 
the  cane.  By  doing  this  they  resolved 
a number  of  problems  they  were  fac- 
ing. They  eased  the  economic  and 
demographic  pressure  on  the  Haitian 
people;  they  were  responding  to  the 
problem  of  the  shortage  of  Domin- 
ican manpower.  They  were  also 
lowering  the  cost  of  the  production 
of  sugar  by  means  of  reducing  wages. 

So  there  arose  two  trouble  spots 
on  the  Dominican-Haitian  scene.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  occupation  of  the 
frontier  lands  by  Haitian  campesinos 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  problem 
of  the  sugar  workers  brought  in  to 
cut  the  cane. 

The  Haitian  campesino  became  es- 
tablished on  the  frontier  and  reached 
a status  superior  to  the  Dominicans, 
especially  those  Haitians  who  were 
involved  in  coffee  production  and 
commercialization.  The  Haitian  on 
the  frontier  was  admired  and  envied 
by  the  Dominicans.  The  sugar-cane 
worker,  on  the  contrary,  was  a part- 
time  labourer  who  was  over- 
exploited,  so  that  even  his  physical 
appearance  caused  him  to  be  rejected 
by  the  Dominicans. 

The  slaughter  of  the  Haitians  in 
1937  affected  the  farmers  who  lived 
mainly  along  the  border.  But  this 
even  did  not  have  an  effect  on  the 
Haitian  work-force  in  the  sugar 
plantations.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
system  was  strengthened. 

Even  until  today,  this  same  geo- 
graphical consideration  prevails. 
Along  the  border  the  Haitian  runs 
the  risk  of  being  killed  or  deported. 
But  in  the  canefields,  although  he 
is  mistreated,  he  is  needed  and  so, 
protected. 

It  is  calculated  that  some  200,000 
Haitians  and  Dominican-Haitians 
now  live  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
In  spite  of  this  large  number,  the  Do- 
minican sugar  industry  still  has  to 
contract  each  year  for  15,000  cane 


cutters  from  Haiti.  This  is  the  theme 
of  Maurice  Lemoine’s  book,  Bitter 
Sugar,  Slaves  Today  in  the  Carib- 
bean, (Banner  Press,  1985). 

The  study  by  Lemoine  was  pub- 
lished originally  in  Paris  in  1981  by 
the  Nouvelle  Societte  de  Editions  En- 
cre.  The  Spanish  edition  was  done  by 
the  Centro  Ecumenico  para  la  Ac- 
cion  Social  in  Santo  Domingo  in 
1983.  Now  we  have  the  book  in  En- 
glish. 

In  style,  the  book  is  multi-faceted. 
It  makes  use  of  history  to  explain  the 
beginnings  and  the  relations  between 
the  two  peoples  and  to  illustrate  the 
struggle  against  slavery  carried  out 
through  Haitian  history.  The  book 
deals  with  the  problems  of  the  econ- 
omy of  sugar,  markets,  prices  and  so 
on.  Political  events  are  narrated;  ne- 
gotiations between  the  Dominican 
and  Haitian  governments  over  the 
contracting  of  the  sugar  workers  are 
revealed.  In  the  style  of  Oscar  Lewis, 
the  book  tells  the  story  of  Estime 
Mondestin,  a Haitian  cane-cutter 
contracted  to  work  in  the  Dominican 
sugar  harvest.  Apart  from  the  public 
who  are  figures  named,  the  people  in 
the  book  are  real,  Lemoine  asserts, 
although  for  obvious  reasons  their 
names  have  been  changed. 

Government  Complicity 

The  action  takes  place  in  the  years 
1978-1980,  within  the  framework  of 
the  contract  for  the  recruitment  of 
cane  cutters  signed  by  the  govern- 
ments of  A.  Guzman  of  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  and  J.  C.  Duvalier  of 
Haiti  on  October  14  of  1978.  This 
contract  is  inserted  in  the  index  of  the 
book.  The  Haitian  government  com- 
mitted itself  to  recruit  15,000  work- 
ers in  the  space  of  30  days  (Art.  2a). 
The  Dominican  government  would 
pay  1,225,000  U.S.  dollars  to  the 
Haitian  government  to  cover  the 
costs  of  recruiting  (Art.  10).  Other 
articles  in  the  contract  regulated  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  the  work.  All  the 
articles  were  drawn  up  in  a very  hu- 
manitarian tenor. 

Lemoine  uses  the  different  articles 
of  the  contract  to  introduce  the  chap- 
ters of  the  book,  to  contrast  the  tone 


Que  amarga  la  cana 
con  borbotones  de 
sudor  negro  y moreno 
empujando  a las  sierras 
a mi  gente 

exportando  en  granos 
cristalinos 

sudor,  salario,  lagrimas, 
hambre. 

How  bitter  the  sugar 
cane 

Bubbling  furiously 
Black  and  brown  sweat 
Forcing  my  people  into 
the  mountains 
exporting  in  crystalline 
grains 

sweat,  salary,  tears  and 
hunger. 

Buenaventura  Rodriguez 

Translated  from  Spanish  by 
Fr.  Lou  Quinn,  S.F.M. 
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of  the  contract  with  the  real  life  con- 
ditions of  the  cane-cutters.  This  de- 
vice allows  him  to  highlight  the 
situation  of  the  cane-cutter  and  to 
sustain  his  conclusion  that  the  cor- 
ruption and  waste  that  is  rampant  in 
the  State  Sugar  Council,  CEA  as  it  is 
known  in  Santo  Domingo,  which  ad- 
ministers the  eleven  government 
owned  sugar  mills  requires  “super- 
exploiting  the  manpower  to  the 
point  where  it  approaches  and  ends 
up  becoming  slavery.”  (p.  295) 

The  theme  of  slavery  is  a preoc- 
cupation awakened  by  the  denuncia- 
tion of  the  Society  against  Slavery  in 
London  in  1982.  The  Society  Against 
Slavery  made  the  denunciation  to  the 
International  Office  of  Labour  and 
then  the  IOL  sent  an  investigating 
commission  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  to  Haiti  in  1983. 

Some  people  argue  that  the  word 
slavery  is  unjust  and  imprecise.  By 


slavery  we  understand  the  system  in 
which  a person  is  bound  to  the  will  of 
another  against  his  own  will.  It  is 
true  that  today  slave  societies  and 
institutions  have  just  about  com- 
pletely disappeared.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  situations  of  slavery  still  can  sur- 
vive. The  situation  of  the  cane-cut- 
ters in  the  Dominican  Republic  has 
characteristics  of  slavery.  Quite 
apart  from  the  bad  living  conditions 
where  he  makes  his  home,  the  lack  of 
health  and  hygiene  safeguards,  the 
bad  food  and  clothing,  the  cheating 
in  the  weighing  and  the  paying  for 
the  cane  that  was  cut,  apart  from  the 
social  marginalization  of  the  Hait- 
ian, most  of  all,  he  is  obliged  to  re- 
main manu  militari  — in  the  batey  in 
which  he  is  working,  obliged  to  work 
seven  days  a week  and  twelve  hours 
each  day.  Part  of  his  salary  is  retained 
with  the  excuse  that  it  is  to  be  given 
to  him  on  his  return  to  Haiti.  The 


concept  of  slavery  may  be  open  to 
discussion,  but  not  the  reality  of 
injustice. 

How  is  it  possible  to  maintain  this 
situation?  It  is  largely  a result  of 
cultural,  political  and  economic 
pressures  that  exist  in  both  Haiti  and 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Poor  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  Haiti  make  the 
salaries  that  are  offered  in  the  Do- 
minican sugar  mills  look  attractive. 
The  political  repression  of  Duvalier 
facilitated  the  recruiting  of  the  work- 
ers. Meanwhile  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  the  theme  of  the  cultural 
inferiority  of  the  Haitian  is  promoted 
and  by  contracting  him  to  cut  cane 
you  are  doing  him  a favour.  In  this 
manner  the  exploitation  is  disguised. 

Fr.  Tom  Lluberes,  S.J.,  is  the  Editor  of 
Estudios  Sociales  based  in  Santo 
Domingo,  the  Dominican  Republic. 


Global  Parish  continued 

who  has  seen  the  soldiers  burn  the  young  people,  tells  and 
re-tells  it.  He  swallows,  repeats,  swallows  his  saliva  with 
difficulty,  has  his  eyes  out  of  focus.  He  repeats,  and 
repeats:  “The  young  woman  said  the  name  of  her 
mother”,  then  his  eyes  grew  big:  “Sister,  she  didn’t 
speak,  she  screamed,  screamed,  pleaded  for  them  to  kill 
her.  Whole  chunks  of  flesh  came  loose  when  they  took  off 
the  sheet  to  put  on  a blanket.  The  young  man  couldn’t 
speak.  I don’t  know  if  he  had  a broken  jaw,  he  only  made 
gestures:  He  couldn’t  say  anything.  They  got  up,  fell 
down.  Sister,  I can’t  sleep  . . . How  is  it  possible  for 
human  beings?”  Everything  came  out  all  mixed  up,  he 
went  from  scene  to  scene,  repeated.  He  couldn’t  take  any 
more.  They  had  threatened  him  in  case  he  told  anyone 
what  happened.  He  told  it  only  to  me,  even  his  wife  knew 
nothing  . . . The  poor  don’t  even  have  a room  where  they 
can  speak  without  being  heard  by  everyone  . . . 

Rodrigo  is  dying.  His  mother,  a young  woman, 
beautiful,  serene,  but  sad  with  an  infinite  sadness,  lets 
herself  be  embraced.  We  don’t  speak,  either  of  us. 
Besides,  what  could  be  said  ? Then  she  gives  me  the  details 
I ask  for.  She  hasn’t  been  able  to  communicate  with  her 
son!  God!  Is  it  possible? 

I can  no  longer  drown  this  horror  in  my  subconscious 
...  In  the  midst  of  all  this  chaos,  I hadn’t  realized  how 
possessed  I was  by  these  two  young  people  burned  alive. 
The  meeting  with  the  mother  has  broken  me.  What  cour- 
age this  woman  has! 


The  death  vigil  has  ended  . . . The  hour  of  Rodrigo’s 
funeral  is  near. 

There  was  a crowd  of  people.  In  the  Basilica  vestibule 
we  pray  for  Rodrigo,  we  beg  the  Lord  to  finally  listen  to 
the  cry  of  his  people.  We  sing  a poem  about  liberty:  “I 
call  you  Liberty!”  Then  the  trouble.  The  police  disperse 
us  with  tear-gas  bombs  and  streams  of  water  which  wet 
us  to  the  bones.  They  grab  the  funeral  coach  from  our 
hands  and  head  for  the  other  side  of  the  river,  where  they 
give  it  back.  The  people,  little  by  little,  regroup.  There 
was  a crowd  of  people.  Each  expressed  the  meaning 
of  Rodrigo’s  death,  but  no,  they  don’t  speak  of  death, 
but  of  life.  This  new  death  is  a seed  of  life,  of  liberty.  It  is 
the  accumulation  of  the  pain  and  suffering  of  a people 
who  will  one  day  make  the  oppression  fall  apart  and  the 
people  will  find  themselves  standing  firm,  building  a new 
society,  just,  free  and  fraternal. 

There  was  a crowd  of  people.  And  each  one  goes  by 
Rodrigo  to  say  a last  goodbye. 

They  asked  me  one  day.  What  must  the  heart  of  the 
mother  of  an  assassin  feel?  Today,  I ask:  What  must  the 
heart  of  the  mother  whose  son,  whose  elder  son,  has  been 
burned  alive  feel?  He  was  19  years  old  . . . 

They  have  killed  her  son.  They  have  killed  him.  They 
have  burned  him  alive!  Alive,  still  alive  they  have  burned 
him! 

The  preceding  was  reprinted  from  LADOC,  a bi- 
monthly publication  of  Latin  American  documentation, 
Lima,  Peru. 
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No  Wrong  Number 

By  Fr.  Wallace  Chisholm,  S.F.M. 


When  I was  working  in  our  mission  in  Guyana 
(formerly  known  as  British  Guiana)  I was  sta- 
tioned in  the  village  of  Port  Mourant.  It  was  a 
wonderful  place  to  work.  The  people  of  this  particular 
village  were  mostly  East  Indian  farmers  or  sugarcane 
cutters. 

In  the  early  morning  when  it  is  fairly  cool  the  village 
women  and  children  would  assemble  fresh  produce  on 
the  edge  of  the  road  to  sell  their  wares.  Vegetables,  fruits, 
‘peel-neck’  chickens,  ducks,  piglets  and  the  morning’s 
catch  of  fresh  shrimp  were  on  display. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  August  29,  1956  at  about 
2:00  pm  I was  alone  in  the  parish.  The  pastor,  Father 
Joe  Moriarty,  S.F.M.,  was  attending  a meeting  in 
Georgetown.  Since  August  is  the  hottest  month  of  the 
year  in  Guyana,  I was  putting  about  20  young  altar  boys 
through  their  Fatin  responses  outside  the  Church.  My 
right-hand  man,  Frankie  Dagoo,  an  excellent  altar  boy, 
was  called  out  of  the  mission  compound  by  one  of  the 
village  men  who  was  standing  at  the  gate.  Frankie  disap- 
peared across  the  street  and  then  raced  back  and  told  me  I 
was  wanted  on  the  town’s  only  telephone  over  at  the 
Singer  shop.  I couldn’t  believe  it.  I had  been  in  Port 
Mourant  for  over  two  years  and  I had  never  had  a tele- 
phone call! 


Father  Finus  Wall,  S.F.M. , stationed  in  New  Amster- 
dam, about  22  kilometres  from  Port  Mourant,  was  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line. 

It  was  bad  news,  something  I shall  always  remember. 
Father  Wall  informed  me  that  they  had  just  received  a 
cablegram  from  Toronto  that  Fathers  Jim  Macintosh  and 
Vince  McGough  had  been  killed  in  an  air  crash  in  Cold 
Bay,  Alaska.  Father  Jim,  aged  36,  and  Father  V'ince,  only 
26,  were  on  their  way  to  our  mission  in  Japan  when  the 
aircraft  overshot  the  runway  and  killed  many  on  the 
plane. 

Father  Macintosh  was  returning  to  his  mission  after  a 
short  furlough  in  his  home  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Father 
Vince  McGough,  a native  of  Toronto,  newly  ordained, 
was  flying  off  to  begin  his  first  mission  assignment. 

Both  these  young  priests  met  their  deaths  tragically 
and  suddenly.  The  Scarboro  mission  in  Japan  was  in  a 
sense  deprived  of  the  zeal  they  both  would  have  brought 
with  them  had  they  lived. 

But  surely  our  faith  tells  us  that  their  lives  did  not  really 
end  in  that  remote,  frigid  Alaskan  tidal  water.  Their 
magnificent  response  to  Christ’s  call  “Come  Follow  Me” 
has  certainly  benefitted  and  advanced  the  Kingdom  of 
God  in  Japan  and  the  entire  missionary  church.  May  they 
Rest  in  Eternal  Peace. 
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Remember  . . . YOU  CAN  HELP  US 

• By  giving  a gift  subscription  of  Scarboro 
Missions  to  a friend.  The  rate  is  $5  per  year. 

• By  renewing  your  subscription  to  Scarboro 
Missions. 

• By  subscribing  to  Scarboro  Missions. 


• By  letting  us  know  in  advance  of  a change 
in  your  address. 

To  do  any  of  the  above  please  fill  out  the 
coupon  and  send  it  to  us.  Your  name  and 
present  address  will  be  on  the  other  side. 

□ Gift  Subscription  □ Renewal 

□ Change  of  Address  □ Donation 

□ New  Subscription 


Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  Ontario. 
M1M  1M4 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY/ TOWN PROV./CODE 
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Street  Vendor,  Mexico  City,  Mexico. 


'ball  we  come  to 
the  end  of 
Lent  with  a 
conceited  heart , full  of 
our  own  importance , but 
with  empty  hands  for 
others  l Or,  led  by  the 
Virgin  of  the  Magnificat , 
shall  we  find  ourselves  at 
Easter  with  the  heart  of 
one  who  is  poor,  starving 
for  God ' but  with  our 
hands  filled  with  all 
Gods  gifts  to  be  distribu- 
ted to  the  world  which 
needs  them  so  much: 

Pope  John  Paul  II 
Lenten  Message  1987 
(excerpts) 


Fr.  John  Carten,  S.F.M. 

Formation  Coordinator  Scarboro  Missions 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  Ontario  M1M  1M4 

If  you  feel  called  to  be  of  service  to  the  building  of 
the  Kingdom  and  would  be  interested  in  the  work  of 
Scarboro,  please  write  for  information  on: 

□ PRIESTHOOD  □ LAY  MISSIONARY 
Name 


Address 


Town/City . 
Age 


Prov. 


Code 


Education 


“When  the  hour  came  he  took  his  place  at 
table,  and  the  apostles  with  him.  And  he  said 
to  them,  7 have  longed  to  eat  this  passover 
with  you  before  I suffer;  because  I tell  you,  I 
shall  not  eat  it  again  until  it  is  fulfilled  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God.”’ 
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he  has  risen,  as  he  said  he 
Matt  28:6 

COVER:  Graphic  courtesy  of  Hua  Ming  Press, 
Taiwan. 


“He  is  not  here,  for 
would.” 


“After  four  centuries  of 
having  had  their  faith 
directed  by  outsiders, 
Dominicans  could  now 
see  their  day  was  at  last  at 
hand  when  they  could 
come  into  their  own.”  4 


“The  handicapped  per- 
son has  an  indescribable 
knack  of  reaching  into 
my  self  and  stripping  me 
of  my  illusions,  discover- 
ing me  as  I am.”  ....  20 
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(letters 

Dear  Editor: 

I think  your  issue  of  January  1987 
shows  a lack  of  balance.  Why  must 
page  after  page  be  about  shootings, 
torture,  injustice  and  so  on?  Your 
readers  are,  surely,  well  acquainted 
with  violence;  we  drown  in  it  daily 
from  the  media.  Then  your  final 
‘smile’  is  about  rats  quitting  a town 
before  it  burns. 

You  know,  it  would  be  refreshing 
after  a tiring  day’s  work  to  pick  up  a 
Catholic  magazine  to  read  something 
uplifting  from  our  missionaries, 
rather  than  their  local  horror  stories. 

Do  try  to  include  some  encourag- 
ing, nice  things  in  your  issues,  and 
keep  your  sense  of  protest  in  propor- 
tion. 

Arnold  McKee 
London,  Ontario 

Dear  Editor: 

We  are  becoming  more  and  more 
disillusioned  with  the  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions magazine.  We  were  very 
shocked  to  read  about  the  priest 
marching  with  strikers.  I detest 
strikers.  Don’t  work  if  you  want  to 
but  don’t  prevent  others  from  work- 
ing. And  then  you  are  forever  running 
down  Mr.  Reagan’s  government.  I 
really  feel  that  you  should  cancel  our 
subscription.  We  are  not  happy  with 
the  way  you  are  going. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  R.  Sutherland 
Ottawa,  Ontario 

Dear  Editor: 

1 am  very  pleased  with  the  January 
’87  issue  of  your  mission  journal.  I 
have  spent  most  of  my  adult  life  in  the 
social  justice  field  and  was  so  pleased 
to  see  you  emphasize  structural  vio- 
lence. There  is  a desperate,  urgent 
need  to  arouse  Christians  to  social 
action  based  on  the  theology  of 
Christian  social  teaching. 

I have  this  school  year  initiated  a 
social  justice  course  at  Vancouver 
College.  If  possible  would  you  send 
me  150  copies  of  the  January  issue. 

Reg  Clarkson 

Vancouver,  British  Columbia 
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Trom  The  Editors  Desk 

Proclaiming 


Life 

Proclaiming 

Life 


By  Fr.  Joseph  Young,  S.F.M. 

Christianity  is  a religion  founded  on  a paradox;  the 
paradox  of  death  leading  to  Resurrection,  of  de- 
feat leading  to  victory,  of  suffering  leading  to 
glory.  We  cannot  be  pessimists,  because  we  know  that 
death  is  not  the  end.  We  cannot  be  optimists  because  we 
know  there  must  be  death.  We  are  a people  of  hope. 

Let  us  look  at  the  apostles.  They  were  dissatisfied 
because  Jesus  was  unwilling  to  use  miraculous  power  to 
establish  an  earthly  kingdom.  What  they  failed  to  under- 
stand was  that  He  planned  to  do  something  far  more 
important  — conquer  death.  The  apostles  wished  to  root 
their  hope  in  an  earthly  kingdom  which  would  eventually 
pass  away  but  Jesus  told  them  that  He  was  forming  a 
community  which  would  never  pass  away.  The  difficulties 
for  the  apostles,  and  for  those  who  follow  after  them,  was 
not  that  they  expected  too  much  but,  rather,  that  they 
expected  too  little.  Their  hopes  were  not  nearly  splendid 
enough. 

Can  Christianity  provide  any  consolation  for  both  the 


repulsiveness  and  injustice  of  death?  Is  there  any  solution 
to  the  problem  of  why  our  good  and  merciful  God  per- 
mits us  to  be  born  to  face  suffering  and  certain  death? 
Although  many  of  us  try  to  cover  up  the  ugliness  of  death, 
explain  it  away,  or  pretend  it  doesn’t  exist,  during  Holy 
Week  we  become  more  aware  of  the  reality  of  death.  In  our 
liturgy  we  assert  repeatedly  that  life  triumphs  over  death. 
Our  faith  tells  us  that  death  is  not  final.  Nowhere  in  the 
passion  is  Jesus  presented  as  eager  to  die;  He  is  presented 
as  one  who  is  very  confident  that  He  will  conquer  death. 
The  essence  of  the  Christian  message  is  that  the  heavenly 
Father  vindicated  his  son  Jesus  by  not  permitting  death  to 
conquer  him  and  that  the  fact  of  Jesus’  vindication  is  a 
promise  of  our  vinciication  too.  The  French  philosopher 
Gabriel  Marcel  once  asked  himself  what  would  be  the 
greatest  expression  of  love  he  could  give  to  someone  he 
cared  for  very  much?  He  thought  of  many  material  com- 
forts, however,  concluded  that  they  were  not  the  greatest 
expression  of  love.  He  went  a step  further  and  considered 
loving  devotion  and  acceptance  to  the  point  of  laying 
down  his  life  for  another.  After  a long  process  he  con- 
cluded that  the  greatest  gift  he  could  give  someone  he 
loved  would  be  the  assurance  that  they  would  never  die. 

Peruvian  theologian  Fr.  Gustavo  Gutierrez  writes,  “to 
be  a Christian  means  believing  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
Lord  and  believing,  therefore,  that  history’s  last  word  is 
not  death  but  life.  I believe  the  great  challenge  in  the  future 
will  be  to  continue  proclaiming  life  in  face  of  death.  This 
implies  many  things.  It  implies  many  commitments  to 
defend  life,  justice  and  fundamental  human  rights.” 

Our  belief  in  the  Resurrection,  then,  does  not  mean 
cherishing  a futile  optimism  in  the  hope  of  a happy  end;  it 
means  that  in  this  world  of  death  Jesus’  new  life  has 
broken  the  universal  rule  of  death,  that  his  freedom  has 
prevailed,  his  way  has  led  to  life,  that  his  spirit  which  is 
God’s  spirit  is  at  work.  It  also  means  taking  the  side  of  life, 
whenever  life  is  injured,  desecrated  or  destroyed.  When  we 
recall  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Easter  Vigil,  ‘Christ  is  risen,  He 
is  truly  risen’,  we  are  crying,  ‘liberation’.  It  is  precisely  this 
cry  that  unites  us  with  all  of  humanity  — the  poor,  the 
broken  and  the  oppressed. 

“Blessed  be  God  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
who  in  His  great  mercy  has  given  us  new  birth  by  raising 
Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  so  that  we  have  a sure  hope 
and  the  promise  of  an  inheritance  that  can  never  be 
spoiled  or  soiled  and  never  fade  away.”  (Peter  1:3) 
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A HOPE 

REALIZED 


“ We  were  actually  witnessing  a major  turning  point  in  the  Dominican  people 's  journey  of  faith  and  history.  ” Stadium,  Santo  Domingo, 
Dominican  Republic,  June  1986. 
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inations  mark  turning  point 
for  Dominican  Church 
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(I  to  r)  Frs.  Estanislao  Frias  and  Lionel  Walsh,  S.F.M.  Santo  Domingo,  Dominican 
Republic. 


By  Fr.  Michael  Traher,  S.F.M. 

Twenty-five  thousand  excited 
people  gathered  at  the  soccer 
stadium  in  Santo  Domingo, 
the  capital  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public that  Saturday  June  21,  1986. 
Relatives  and  friends  had  come  to 
witness  the  first  ever  nation-wide  cel- 
ebration for  23  Dominican  men 
about  to  be  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ. 

It  was  also  a special  moment  for 
Scarboro  missionaries  whose  pres- 
ence in  this  country  dates  back  to 
1943.  Ten  of  us,  including  myself, 
were  present  at  this  festive  assembly. 
We  felt  the  waves  of  genuine  satisfac- 
tion and  pride  which  rippled  through 
the  diocesan  and  religious  commu- 
nities of  women  and  men  in  atten- 
dance, who  for  years  have  laboured, 
often  among  the  poorest,  to  plant  the 
seeds  and  nurture  the  growth  of  new 
leadership  for  the  Dominican 
Church.  We  were  actually  witnessing 
a major  turning  point  in  the  Domin- 
ican people’s  journey  of  faith  and  his- 
tory. 

Broadcast  on  national  television, 
the  event  included  President  Jorge 
Blanco  who  looked  on  with  all 
gathered,  while  Cardinal  Antonio 
Beras  solemnly  invoked  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  these  young  men  and  re- 
ceived them  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
Church  into  priestly  ministry.  The  re- 
sponse was  an  immediate,  joyful  and 
hearty  approval.  The  songs  and 
hymns  which  followed,  expressed 
well  the  flavour  of  Dominican  Chris- 
tianity as  a reality  emerging  from 
roots  of  great  toil  and  suffering  in  life, 
but  always  with  a generous  faith  and 
hope  in  their  God  and  their  future. 

We  Scarboro  missioners  watched 
proudly  as  Fr.  Lionel  Walsh,  S.F.M., 
assisted  two  candidates  from  his  par- 
ish putting  on  their  new  chasubles  for 


concelebration  at  this  Eucharist.  Fr. 
Estanislao  Frias  and  Fr.  Juan  Fran- 
cisco de  La  Cruz  had  reached  their 
goal  and  the  stepping  stone  to  serv- 
ing their  people.  A special  closeness 
was  also  felt  for  three  other  young 
men  from  parishes  once  under  Scar- 
boro responsibility  but  now  under 
the  direction  of  their  local  dioceses. 

Upon  conclusion  of  these  solem- 
nities, I accompanied  Fr.  Lionel  and 
an  Oblate  missionary  visiting  us, 
back  to  the  town  of  Yamasa.  We  were 
all  invited  by  Fr.  Estanislao  to  his  own 
home  area  of  Pantoa,  just  outside 
Yamasa  to  celebrate  his  First  Mass 
with  family,  friends  and  neighbours. 

Having  spent  nearly  ten  years  in 
the  Philippines,  I appreciated  next 


morning  the  joy  and  anticipation  of 
the  happy  community  of  faith  who 
gathered  in  their  newly  rebuilt  chapel 
for  the  Mass.  The  high  pitched  excite- 
ment of  the  soccer  stadium  was  now 
replaced  by  the  more  relaxed  and  in- 
viting atmosphere  of  a family  joyfully 
coming  together  to  celebrate  one  of 
their  own.  The  choir  of  young  people 
were  primed  to  sing  their  hearts  out. 
Fr.  Estanislao  with  all  his  natural 
good  humour  and  attractive  manner, 
was  finding  it  hard  to  believe  this  was 
all  happening.  Bishop  Priamo  Tejeda 
was  there  to  deliver  the  homily  and 
Fr.  Juan  Francisco  arrived  to  stand 
with  his  classmate,  accompanied  by 
another  priest  friend  of  theirs. 

After  four  centuries  of  having  had 
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their  faith  directed  by  outsiders,  Do- 
minicans could  now  see  their  day  at 
last  was  at  hand  when  they  could 
come  into  their  own.  I watched  peo- 
ple gather  in  their  modest  chapel, 
most  of  them  families  of  poor  farm- 
ers, their  faces  marked  deeply  by 
years  of  labour  and  hardship.  Yet 
their  worn  features  all  the  more 
clearly  displayed  that  particular  glow 
of  pride  and  esteem  which  comes 
with  the  patience  of  persevering 
through  to  a dream.  Frs.  Estanislao 
and  Juan  Francisco  represent  the 
fruit  of  many  years  of  pastoral  and 
catechetical  efforts.  This  First  Mass 
celebrated  a victory,  a hope  realized 
at  last  by  priest  and  people. 

One  person  was  not  physically 
present  to  join  in  this  celebration.  Fr. 
Estanislao’s  mother  had  died  two 
years  earlier  while  working  overseas 
in  Venezuela,  the  victim  of  a traffic 
accident.  Her  mission  had  been  to 
earn  extra  money  for  the  family  and 
support  their  son  in  the  seminary.  Un- 
derstandably a mixture  of  joy  and 
sadness  marked  the  gracious  manner 
of  Estanislao’s  father  who  so  humbly 
and  attentively  hosted  all  who  came 
for  the  dinner  and  celebration  at  his 
home. 

The  road  to  discipleship  with 
Christ  is  a “narrow  one,”  as  Jesus 


First  Priest  From 
Prelacy  Ordained 


The  last  day  of  January  1987  was  an  his- 
toric day  in  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara,  in 
the  State  of  Amazonas  Brazil.  On  that 
day  Adilson  Jose  Ferreira  da  Silva  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  by  Bishop 
George  Marskell,  S.F.M.,  as  a priest  of 
the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara. 

Adilson,  who  comes  from  the  State  of 
Mato  Grosso  in  Central  Brazil,  has  been 
studying  for  the  priesthood  for  eight 
years;  four  years  in  the  local  seminary  in 
Manaus,  Amazonas,  and  four  years  in 


the  seminary  in  Recife-Olinda  in  north- 
east Brazil.  Fie  is  the  first  priest  ordained 
for  the  Prelacy.  During  his  seminary 
studies,  Adilson  spent  his  vacations 
working  with  the  pastoral  teams  in  the 
Prelacy.  During  1986,  he  spent  four 
months  in  each  of  the  prelacy  areas  visit- 
ing and  animating  the  small  commu- 
nities with  the  pastoral  teams.  In  the 
major  towns  he  was  also  involved  with 
the  Youth  Pastoral.  In  a recent  letter  to 
Fr.  Mike  O’Kane,  S.F.M.,  of  the  Prelacy, 
Adilson  wrote:  “I  have  been  living  with 
this  great  expectation  of  my  ordination;  I 
see  it  as  what  the  Lord  asks  of  me  — a 
total  giving  to  His  service  in  the  person  of 
my  sisters  and  brothers  here  in  the  Pre- 
lacy, especially  the  most  weak  and  hum- 
ble.” 

A dream  of  the  whole  Prelacy  in  July  of 
1984  was  the  inauguration  of  a rural 
seminary  on  the  outskirts  of  Itacoatiara. 
At  the  present  time,  eight  youths  from 
interior  communities  of  the  Prelacy,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Fr.  Valeriano  dos 
Santos  prepare  for  mission  service  in  the 
Prelacy.  One  other  youth  is  studying  for 
the  Prelacy  at  the  local  seminary  in  Man- 
aus. 

The  Editor 


i 


I 


said,  requiring  an  ever  growing  trust 
in  God,  while  constantly  listening  for 
his  Word  and  Call  in  our  lives. 
Anyone  could  see  in  the  eyes  of  Fr. 
Estanislao  on  that  special  day  of  his 
First  Mass,  that  it  had  all  been  worth 
it. 

As  he  put  it  so  simply:  “I  want  to 
thank  everyone  who  has  helped  me  to 
come  to  this  day,  and  now  I want  to 
give  my  life  to  Christ  and  the  service 
of  my  people.” 

For  days  like  these,  missionaries 
persevere  and  find  in  them  the  in- 
spiration to  continue. 


(I  to  r)  Frs.  Juan  Francisco  de  la  Cruz 
and  Lionel  Walsh,  S.F.M.  Yamasa,  Do- 
minican Republic. 
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The  World’s  Refugees 
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Total  World  Refugees  (1985):  10,305,300 

■ I Motinnp  Ulinh  Pommiccinnor  fnr  Re»fi  ifiPPQ  IQft.R 


The  other  day  as  I was  flying  up 
from  Santo  Domingo,  I spent 
part  of  the  time,  when  I wasn’t 
praying  and  making  rash  promises  to 
the  Lord,  because  I hate  flying,  trying 
to  figure  out  why  Fr.  Allan  McRae, 
S.F.M.,  invited  me  to  be  a part  of  his 
50th  anniversary  of  ordination  to  the 
ministerial  priesthood.  His  reason- 
ing, which  may  have  sprung  from  cer- 
tain characteristics  attributed  to  our 
shared  ancestry,  as  both  our  last 
names  indicate,  may  have  led  him  to 
invite  a little  McDonald  because  I am 
so  thin  knowing  that  I won’t  eat  very 
much,  if  there  is  any  kind  of  a snack 
served  afterwards. 

All  attempts  at  humour  aside,  I do 
know  why  I accepted  so  readily  Fr. 
Allan’s  invitation  to  participate  in 
this  very  meaningful  event  that  we  are 
celebrating  today,  and  why  1 feel  so 
honoured.  There  are  at  least  three  rea- 
sons. We  both  love  our  home  diocese 
of  Alexandria  which  planted  the 
seeds  of  faith  that  we  have  been  able 
to  share  with  people  in  other  lands. 
Incidentally,  in  order  to  avoid  any 
fisticuffs  between  Allan  and  myself, 
regarding  the  relative  merits  of  St. 
Raphael’s  and  St.  Andrew’s  parishes, 
the  neutral  ground  of  St.  Columban’s 
may  have  been  picked.  Incidentally, 
St.  Columban’s,  a parish  where  Fr. 
Allan  has  worked  at  various  stages  in 
his  career,  is  the  twin  parish  of  the 
parish  where  I live  and  occasionally 
work  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Secondly,  I accepted  because  there  is  a 
natural  and  automatic  kinship  and  a 
pride  that  comes  from  having  Scot- 
tish blood  in  our  veins.  You  will 
notice  that  I didn’t  say  scotch  in  the 
veins.  Finally,  I accepted  because  we 
are  both  members  of  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  and,  as  such, 
have  a bond  and  a brotherhood  sec- 
ond only  to  that  brotherhood  which 
we  share  because  we  are  priests.  In 


“The  priest  is  a symbol  and  cause  of 
unity  of  people  coming  together  which  is 
the  first  step  in  creating  a community 
which  in  turn  is  the  first  step  in  our  com- 
munal salvation.  ” Fr.  Lou  Quinn,  S.F.M., 
Dominican  Republic. 


The  following  is  a homily  delivered 
by  Fr.  Gary  McDonald,  S.F.M.,  to 
mark  the  50th  anniversary  of  ordina- 
tion to  the  ministerial  priesthood  of 


Fr.  Allan  McRae,  S.F.M.,  celebrated 
last  June.  In  it  Fr.  McDonald  shares 
his  insights  and  thoughts  on  the  vari- 
ous images  of  priesthood.  The  Editor. 


Images 

of 

Priesthood 

By  Fr.  Gary  McDonald,  S.F.M. 
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"Weakness  relates  us  profoundly  and  apostollcally  to  God  because  it  provides  the 
arena  in  which  his  power  can  move  and  reveal  itself.  ” Fr.  Gary  McDonald.  S.F.M., 
(centre).  Los  Tramojos,  Dominican  Republic. 


our  own  faltering,  hesitant  way,  we 
are  delighted  in  being  priests. 

Because  we  are  celebrating  Fr. 
Allan’s  fiftieth,  1 would  like  to  men- 
tion a few  significant  images  of 
priesthood. 

Risky  Business 

The  Priesthood  is  a risky  business: 

— the  risk  of  coming  face  to  face  with 
one’s  weakness; 

— the  risk  of  having  to  try  to  practice 
what  one  preaches,  with  it’s  chal- 
lenge of  integrity; 

— the  risk  of  falling  in  love,  of  being  in 
love,  and  maintaining  that  love 
with  the  Lord,  and  the  demands 
that  love  places  on  the  partners  in  a 
loving  relationship;  the  sacrifice  of 
stepping  out  of  one’s  selfishness  to 
think  of  the  other  — the  object  of 
our  love  and  the  one  who  loves  us 
in  return; 

— the  risk  of  change,  of  never  being 
able  to  stand  still,  of  having  to  grow 
as  a human  being,  as  a Christian. 
The  risk  of  always  being  vulnera- 
ble; 

— for  the  diocesan  priests  here  in 
Canada,  there  is  the  risk  of  being  a 
prophet  in  one’s  own  country; 

— for  the  foreign  missionary  priest, 
there  is  the  risk  of  making  a fool  of 
oneself  in  another  language  and 
culture.  For  Fr.  Allan  that  meant 
China,  Japan,  and  the  Bahamas; 

— the  risk  of  being  lonely,  instead  of 
being  simply  alone  at  times; 

— the  risk  of  being  separated  and  per- 
haps estranged  from  one’s  family, 
friends  and  country;  and, 

— the  risk  of  having  a lot  of  precon- 
ceived ideas  shattered,  or  of  being 
in  a position  of  having  to  receive  as 
well  as  give. 

Thank  you  Fr.  Allan  for  taking  all 
those  risks  for  50  years. 

Awesome  Business 

The  Priesthood  is  an  awesome 
business: 

— usually  wherever  the  priest  goes 


people  automatically  congregate  or 
get  together.  Fie  is  a symbol  and 
cause  of  unity,  of  people  coming 
together  which  is  the  first  step  in 
creating  a community,  which  in 
turn  is  the  first  step  in  our  commu- 
nal salvation. 

- the  awesomeness  of  being  with 
people  during  the  most  important 
moments  of  their  lives,  as  reflected 
in  the  sacraments; 

- of  being  instruments  or  channels, 
of  proclaiming  the  Gospel  of  God’s 
presence,  or  perhaps  better  stated, 
to  allow  God  to  proclaim  his  pres- 
ence through  us.  Always  being  a 
third  person  in  some  kind  of  a love 
triangle  — a community  or  indi- 
vidual, the  priest,  and  the  Lord; 

- as  St.  Irenaeus  said,  “the  glory  of 
God  is  a human  being  fully  alive”. 
It  is  awe  inspiring  to  be  part  of  the 
process  whereby  people  become 
more  fully  alive,  and  thereby 
become  the  glory  of  God;  and, 

- the  awesomeness  of  vocation. 

Fr.  Brendan  Manning  writes  in  his 
book,  Souvenirs  of  Solitude,  “How 
paradoxical  this  mystery  is:  the 


strength  of  the  priesthood  lies  pre- 
cisely in  and  through  the  weakness  of 
our  humanity.”  Why?  For  two  rea- 
sons, I think.  Weakness  relates  us 
profoundly  to  the  people  we  serve 
allowing  us  to  feel  with  them  the 
human  condition,  the  human  strug- 
gle and  the  darkness  and  anguish 
which  calls  out  for  salvation.  Further, 
weakness  relates  us  profoundly  and 
apostolically  to  God  because  it 
provides  the  arena  in  which  his  power 
can  move  and  reveal  itself.  His  power 
is  made  manifest  in  weakness.  As  St. 
Paul  tells  us:  “I  will  all  the  more 
gladly  glory  in  my  weakness;  that  the 
power  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  me. 
For  the  sake  of  Christ  then,  I am  con- 
tent with  weaknesses,  insults,  hard- 
ships, persecutions  and  calumnies; 
for  when  I am  weak,  then  1 am 
strong.” 

The  question  then,  is  not,  ‘Is  this 
person  strong  enough  to  be  a priest?’ 
but,  rather,  ‘is  this  person  weak 
enough  to  be  a priest?’.  Is  this  man 
deficient  enough  so  that  he  can’t  ward 
off  significant  suffering  from  his  life, 
so  that  he  lives  with  a certain  amount 
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of  failure,  so  that  he  feels  what  it  is  to 
be  an  average  person?  Because  it  is  in 
this  deficiency,  in  this  interior  lack,  in 
this  weakness,  maintains  St.  Paul, 
that  the  efficacy  of  the  ministry  and 
priesthood  of  Christ  lies.  And  that 
idea  is  truly  awesome! 

Thank  you,  Fr.  Allan  for  being 
awed  for  50  years.  You  will  note  that  I 
just  used  the  word  Awed  and  not 
Odd. 

Funny  Business 

The  priesthood  is  a funny 
business: 

— by  funny,  I mean,  of  course,  that  it 
is  related  to  fun,  which  perhaps 
seems  like  a very  trite  way  of  ex- 
pressing the  tremendous  joy  and 
happiness  that  should  be  part  of 
the  future,  to  be  heralds  of  hope,  in 
a world  seemingly  devoid  of  hope. 


Joy,  happiness  and  hope  ought  to 
flow  from  our  faith  in  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ.  One  of  the  most 
striking  things  noticeable  about  a 
group  of  priests,  apart  from  the 
automatic  difference  of  opinion  re- 
garding theological  perspective,  is 
the  humour  and  fun,  which  is  in 
some  way  a reflection  of  the  God- 
given  joy  at  having  answered  His 
call,  in  one  way  or  another; 

- the  delight  at  sharing  in  the  privi- 
lege of  being  able  to  celebrate,  par- 
ticularly tbe  Eucharist  and  the 
added  delight  of  keeping  that  de- 
light fresh.  (If  my  poor  math  is  cor- 

“ . .the  strength  of  the 
priesthood  lies  precisely  in 
and  through  the  weakness  of 
our  humanity.” 


rect,  Fr.  Allan  has  celebrated  Mass 
at  least  19,000  times.)  The 
priesthood  is  a funny  business 
because  it  isn’t  really  a business  at 

all! 

Thank  you,  Fr.  Allan,  for  being 
part  of  this  fun  business  for  50  years. 
And  thank  you  for  the  magnificent 
challenge  that  you  give  to  us  younger 
priests,  and  to  all  of  us  here  today.  It  is 
a challenge  to  be  faithful  and  faith- 
filled  to  grow  and  progress,  and  to 
turn  our  wills  and  our  lives  over  to 
the  care  of  our  God. 

The  most  fitting  way  to  end,  I 
think,  is  to  repeat  the  words  that  you 
have  said  so  often,  and  hopefully  will 
continue  to  say  for  a long  time  to 
come:  “For  it  is  through  Him,  with 
Him,  and  in  Him,  all  glory  and  ho- 
nour is  yours,  almighty  Father,  for 
ever  and  ever.” 


It  is  a challenge  to  be  faithful  and  faith-filled  to  grow  and  progress. " Fr.  Gerard  Stock,  S.F.M.,  and  friend.  Bahamas. 
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Global  Parish 


Philippine  Bishops: 

Work  For  Peace 


The  following  are  excerpts  from  the  statement,  “ The  Fruit 
of  justice  is  Peace”,  issued  by  the  Catholic  Bishops  of  the 
Philippines  last  26  January  1987.  The  document  was 
released  one  week  prior  to  that  country’s  referendum  held 
to  ratify  the  new  Philippine  Constitution.  The  Editor. 

“Grace  and  peace  from  God  our  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ”  (1  Cor  1:3). 

We  write  you  once  more  during  this  hour  of  crisis, 
of  transition  for  our  nation,  in  order  to  guide  and 
give  hope,  to  strengthen  and  encourage. 

We  continue  to  long  anxiously  for  a just  and  lasting 
peace.  This  hope  was  at  the  root  of  the  dramatic  change 
that  overtook  our  country  in  February  1986.  It  motivated 
those  who  laboured  to  draft  a new  Constitution,  a cove- 
nant for  peace.  It  has  been  the  impulse  for  our  political 
leaders  to  begin  repealing  repressive  decrees,  instituting 
changes  in  the  government,  and  working  out  a ceasefire 
with  rebels  so  that  peace  would  finally  have  a chance,  and 
end  17  long  years  of  bloodletting.  . . 

Peace  has  to  be  built  on  the  values  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  on  Gospel  values  and  on  the  authentically  human 
values  of  justice  and  truth,  of  freedom  and  love.  It  is  only 
on  such  a foundation  that  we  can  build  genuine  and 
lasting  peace.  That  is  likewise  the  only  environment  in 
which  peace  can  flourish. 

Gospel  Values 

Therefore  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel  values  that  are  so 
necessary  for  all  who  strive  for  true  and  lasting  peace,  we 
as  pastors  declare  the  following  shared  convictions: 

— We  believe  that  to  work  for  peace,  we  must  seek  justice 
by  working  towards  effective  land  reform.  We  call  on 
the  government  to  work  out  soon  and  in  dialogue  with 
all  affected  sectors  short-term  and  long-term  responses 
to  the  clamour  of  farmers. 

— We  denounce  extremists  in  any  political  camp  who,  in 
relation  to  the  draft  Constitution  of  the  Philippines  and 
the  coming  plebiscite,  attempt  to  sabotage  the  efforts 


towards  peace,  violate  freedom  of  conscience  by  threats, 
acts  of  violence  and  of  disinformation. 

- We  deplore  the  violence  at  Mendiola  on  January  22, 
1987.  We  deeply  sympathize  with  the  families  of  the 
victims  and  support  the  initiatives  of  government  and 
the  concern  of  citizens  to  uncover  responsibility  for  the 
tragic  event.  The  senseless  destruction  of  human  life, 
already  in  itself  abhorrent,  is,  in  the  context  of  peace 
initiatives,  an  objectively  destabilizing  factor.  And  so 
would  any  concerted  mass  action  that  is  manipulated  to 
provoke  violence.  . . 

- We  believe  and  teach  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
Gospel  values  for  lay  faithful,  priests,  Religious  brothers 
and  sisters,  seminarians  and  church  workers  to  support 
or  join  organizations  or  movements  that  espouse  vio- 
lence as  the  road  to  social  transformation,  that  promote 
and  intensify  class  struggle,  instrumentalize  the  faith 
and  religious  symbols;  exploit  or  manipulate  pastoral 
and  religious  resources  and  activities,  and  in  effect, 
make  deception  a value  in  furthering  their  objectives. 
These  we  believe,  are  not  the  way  of  evangelical  truth, 
justice,  and  peace. 

- Priests,  Religious  Brothers  and  Sisters,  Seminarians  and 
Church  workers,  involved  in  such  activities  are  urged  to 
refrain  from  leadership  roles  which  identify  them  with 
the  Church.  The  faithful  will  recognize  that  those  who 
engage  in  the  aforementioned  activities  do  not  act  ac- 
cording to  the  Church’s  mind  and  with  her  support.  We 
hereby  also  reiterate  the  condemnation,  already  made 
by  the  Church  on  previous  occasions,  of  ideologies  that 
profess  either  atheistic  communism  and  liberal  (mate- 
rialistic) capitalism. 

- We  believe  that  genuine  social  transformation  can,  in- 
deed, take  place  even  without  violence,  if  we  truly 
follow  the  way  of  justice  and  peace.  This,  we  Filipinos, 
have  shown  at  EDSA.  For  this  reason,  we  express  once 
more  our  commitment  to  work  for  that  transformation 
through  our  various  pastoral  and  social  programs,  to 
side  with  the  poor  by  assisting  them  towards  integral 
liberation  and  condemning  whatever  oppresses  them. 
May  the  Eucharistic  Lord  quench  our  thirst  for  justice 

and  bless  our  efforts  for  peace. 
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“ When  the  hour  came  he  took 
his  place  at  table , and  the  apos- 
tles with  him.  And  he  said  to 
them , 7 have  longed  to  eat  this 
passover  with  you  before  / suf- 
fer; because  I tell  you,  I shall 
not  eat  it  again  until  it  is  fulfilled 
in  the  kingdom  of  God’.” 

Luke  22:  14-16 


The  Philippines 


Holy  Week  procession,  Itacoatiara,  Brazil 


“Jesus  came  and  stood  among  them.  He  said  to  them, 
‘ Peace  be  with  you’,  and  showed  them  his  hands  and  his 
side.  The  disciples  were  filled  with  joy  when  they  saw  the 
Lord,  and  he  said  to  them  again,  ‘ Peace  be  with  you’.  ” 

John  20:  20-21 


Nagoya,  Japan 


“The  angel  spoke;  and  he  said  to  the  women, 
‘There  is  no  need  for  you  to  be  afraid.  I know 
you  are  looking  for  Jesus,  who  was  crucified. 
He  is  not  here,  for  he  has  risen,  as  he  said  he 
would’.” 


Matt  28:  5-6 
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Touched  By  God: 

An  Easter  Reflection 

By  Fr.  Basil  Kirby,  S.F.M. 


The  unforgettable  talk 
that  Our  Lord  had  with 
the  apostles  after  the 
Last  Supper  is  extremely  impor- 
tant in  our  lives. 

Jesus  had  come  into  the 
world  to  call  sinners  to  repent- 
ance, and  to  make  eternal  life 
possible  again  for  all  mankind. 
Now,  within  hours,  he  was  to 
face  his  final  test,  and  obe- 
dience to  his  Father  would  re- 
quire that  he  submit,  willingly,  humbly  and  lovingly,  to  an 
unparalleled  injustice  — crucifixion  at  the  hands  of  his 
creatures. 

With  this  challenge  hanging  over  his  head,  Jesus  spoke, 
as  never  before  to  his  apostles. 

With  one  exception,  the  apostles  were  wonderful  peo- 
ple: when  called  by  Our  Lord  they  had  shown  great 
generosity  and  sincerity;  they  had  given  up  a lot  to  follow 
him.  They  did  indeed  love  him  and  were  growing  in  that 
love.  But  these  same  apostles  had  also  shown  the  weak- 
ness of  human  nature:  in  spite  of  what  they  had  heard  and 
seen  they  had  been  very  slow  to  understand  Our  Lord’s 
message;  they  had  quarrelled  among  themselves  about 
who  was  the  greatest;  they  had  even  been  called  “men  of 
little  faith”  by  Our  Lord  himself.  Now,  devastating  new 
failures  lay  just  ahead. 

During  the  course  of  this  talk  Our  Lord  foretold  that 
Judas  would  betray  him,  that  Peter  would  deny  ever  know- 
ing him,  that  all  would  run  away  leaving  him  alone  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  Yet  his  love  for  his  apostles  showed 
no  sign  of  lessening;  on  the  contrary,  each  moment  during 
the  talk  seemed  to  bring  a new  outpouring  of  his  eternal 
love  for  them. 

Here  we  touch  on  mystery,  the  life-giving  love  that  Jesus 
had  offered  them,  and  would  never  withdraw;  the  com- 
passionate love  with  which  Jesus  spoke  to  them,  even 


knowing  that  they  were  about  to  be  dreadfully  unfaithful; 
the  forgiving  love  with  which  Jesus  would  still  call  them 
back  after  their  failure,  to  a new  and  even  more  wonderful 
union  with  himself. 

The  story  itself  begins  with  Jesus  washing  the  feet  of  his 
apostles,  an  act  which  at  the  time  was  usually  done  by  a 
servant.  In  explanation  he  made  an  urgent  appeal  that  his 
followers  should  all  be  humble  servants  looking  after  one 
another,  and  he  gave  his  assurance  that  those  who  would 
live  by  this  ideal  would  be  happy  people. 

Then  came  the  tragic  defection  of  Judas.  Blinded  by  his 
personal  greed,  Judas  had  failed  to  appreciate  any  part  of 
Jesus’  message  of  love.  He  now  compounded  his  earlier 
infidelities  by  leaving  the  group  to  betray  his  Lord.  The 
lasting  sadness  of  the  story  of  Judas  comes  not  only  from 
what  he  did,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  he  alone,  of  the 
twelve  apostles,  did  not  return  to  Our  Lord  to  receive  the 
forgiveness  offered  to  all  by  a loving  Saviour. 

After  Judas  left,  Jesus  spoke,  intimately  and  at  length, 
with  those  who  remained.  The  apostles  had  grown  in  love 
and  appreciation  for  him  as  the  Saviour  sent  by  God,  but 
they  were  still  very  dependent  on  him  in  his  condition  as  a 
man.  The  carpenter  from  Nazareth  was  their  friend,  the 
one  who  had  called  them  and  who  had  shared  his  life  with 
them. 

Jesus  now  had  to  prepare  them  for  something  totally 
different.  The  time  had  come  for  him  to  leave  this  world 
and  to  return  to  the  Father.  Soon  he  would  no  longer  be 
with  them. 

He  had  shared  their  human  life;  now  he  was  to  call 
them  to  share  his  divine  life  and  that  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
This  new  reality  would  demand  of  them  a deeper  act  of 
faith,  as  well  as  a determined  commitment  to  love  him  and 
to  love  one  another. 

Jesus  spoke  to  them  repeatedly  of  that  beautiful  union 
of  everlasting  love  that  united  himself  and  his  Father,  and 
of  how  the  apostles  were  now  to  be  included.  He  returned 
several  times  to  this  new  way  of  being  in  union  with 
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himself.  It  would  be  part  of  the  deep  invisible  mystery  of 
divine  love  that  he  and  his  Father  would  always  be  ‘in 
them’  and  that  the  apostles  would  be  ‘in  him’  and  ‘in  the 
Father’. 

For  the  apostles  this  was  not  a question  of  something 
they  had  to  learn,  much  less  of  something  they  had  to  do 
but,  rather,  a question  of  elevating  human  life  to  a divine 
level  by  responding  to  Our  Lord  in  faith  and  love.  At  the 
moment  when  Jesus  spoke  to  them,  this  would  be  beyond 
them.  Flowever,  after  his  death  and  resurrection  all  this 
would  begin  to  come  together  in  their  hearts,  and  after  his 
ascension  and  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit  it  would 
become  their  continuous  way  of  union  with  Our  Lord. 

Love  One  Another 

He  spoke  also  of  other  tremendously  important  things 
that  night.  He  explained  their  mission  to  be  his  witnesses; 
of  how  on  his  account,  they  would  face  hostility,  hatred, 
and  even  death.  He  made  it  clear  that  if  they  remained  in  a 
loving  union  with  him,  they  would  receive  his  gifts  of 
inner  peace  and  joy,  and  that  he  could  and  would  do  great 
things  through  them,  but  that,  separated  from  his  love, 
they  would  be  completely  helpless  and  useless.  He  called 
them,  again  and  again,  to  love  one  another  as  he  had  loved 
them.  He  spoke  of  his  approaching  invisible  confronta- 
tion with  the  devil  and  of  how  he  would  completely 
overcome  Satan  by  his  total  and  absolute  obedience  to 
what  his  Father  wanted. 

At  the  end  of  the  talk  Jesus  opened  his  heart  in  an 
extraordinary  and  touching  prayer  to  his  Father.  He 
prayed  for  the  glory  of  God,  Father  and  Son;  for  his 
apostles;  and  for  his  future  followers,  including  us.  For  us 
he  prayed:  “May  they  all  be  one.  Father,  may  they  be  one 
in  us,  as  you  are  in  me  and  I am  in  you,  so  that  the  world 
may  believe  it  was  you  who  sent  me.” 

Jesus’  prayer  for  us  underlines  two  important  things: 
first,  that  almost  everything  spoken  to  the  apostles  was 
spoken  also  to  us  and  for  us;  and,  second,  that  to  live  in 


loving  union  with  Our  Lord  is  also  the  vital  missionary 
vocation  of  every  Christian,  so  that,  if  we  are  faithful  in 
this,  it  will  have  a marvelous  effect  on  the  world  — lifting 
up  the  world  and  bringing  it  to  believe  that  Jesus  is  indeed 
the  Son  of  God. 

Do  we  understand  what  all  this  means?  Obviously,  to 
be  a Christian,  on  Jesus’  terms,  is  infinitely  more  wonder- 
ful than  to  own  a continent  or  to  travel  to  the  stars.  We  are 
called  to  live,  by  faith,  with  Our  Lord  always  in  our 
hearts.  We  are  called,  with  his  help,  to  do  always  what 
would  please  him.  Moreover,  missionary  success  will  de- 
pend, mostly,  on  how  we,  as  Christians,  live  up  to  what  is 
expected  of  us  in  our  personal  lives. 

With  so  much  at  stake  we  do  well  to  ponder,  deeply, 
lovingly  and  perseveringly,  the  things  that  Jesus  has  done 
for  us,  and  has  said  to  us. 

This  talk  of  Our  Lord  starts  at  the  beginning  of  Chapter 
13  and  continues  to  the  end  of  Chapter  17  in  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John.  If  we  read  it  four  or  five  times  slowly  and 
prayerfully,  allowing  Our  Lord  himself  to  speak  into  our 
hearts,  we  will  be  greatly  enriched.  Even  greater  benefits 
can  come  if,  over  the  years,  we  read  it  many  more  times  — 
always  slowly  and  prayerfully  — pondering  it  and  allow- 
ing Our  Lord’s  words  to  sink  ever  deeper  into  our  souls. 

Without  any  merit  on  our  part,  we  have  been  touched 
by  God  and  freely  given  the  gift  of  faith.  By  the  mercy  of 
God  we  have  become  Christians,  and  in  the  plan  of  God 
our  lives  are  to  be  a message  to  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
“Through  Jesus,  God  offers  his  divine  love  to  every  person 
in  the  world  and  calls  all  humanity  into  his  family  and  to 
the  fullness  of  life.”  We  bear  a heavy  responsibility,  and 
only  with  God’s  help  can  we  be  faithful. 

Since  we  share  the  universal  weakness  of  fallen  human- 
ity, we  may  sin  again  and  bring  dishonour  on  our  Chris- 
tian faith.  But  Our  Lord  will  never  fail  to  call  us  back.  If 
we  respond  as  did  the  apostles  we  also  can  again  take  our 
place  among  those  whose  lives  proclaim  that  Jesus  is 
Lord. 


“I  give  you  a new  commandment: 

love  one  another; 

just  as  I have  loved  you, 

you  also  must  love  one  another 

By  this  love  you  have  for  one  another, 

everyone  will  know  that  you  are  my 

disciples. 

John  13:34-5. 
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Guyana:  Basic  Ecclesial  Communities 
A Sign  of  Renewal 

The  Catholics  of  Guyana  are  committed  to  the  promo- 
tion of  Basic  Ecclesial  Communities  for  the  renewal  of  the 
Church  in  the  country. 

Beginning  with  the  formation  of  such  communities 
with  the  visit  of  Father  Jose  Marins  and  his  team  from 
Brazil  earlier  this  year,  and  guided  and  encouraged  by 
diocesan  Bishop  Benedict  Singh,  through  his  recent  pas- 
toral instruction,  the  Catholics  and  the  leaders  of  the 
pastoral  ministry  are  working  zealously  to  organize  and 
support  the  new  basic  ecclesial  communities.  The 
Catholic  weekly.  Catholic  Standard , speaks  of  a “new  way 
of  being  ‘church’  that  is  taking  root  in  Guyana”.  Actually, 
it  means  making  all  the  members  of  the  Church  and  the 
community  live  the  exigencies  of  the  Christian  faith.  And 
as  Bishop  Singh  pointed  out,  Basic  Ecclesial  Communities 
are  not  something  new  in  the  Church;  and  he  refers  to  the 
early  church  which  was  structured  in  this  way. 

For  a proper  orientation  in  the  formation  of  the  Basic 
Ecclesial  Communities  (BEC),  Bishop  Singh  details  the 
components  and  the  scope  of  such  communities.  He  states 


that  the  following  are  not  Basic  Ecclesial  Communities:  A 
group  whose  only  aim  is  prayer  and  worship;  or,  a group 
which  meets  only  to  study  the  scriptures;  or,  a group 
which  seeks  only  to  tackle  the  ills  of  society.  These  are 
respectively  Prayer  Groups,  Bible  Study  Groups  or  Social 
Action  Groups  — but  not  Basic  Ecclesial  Communities. 
However,  a group  can  legitimately  be  called  a BEC  if  it 
begins  with  one  or  other  characteristic  of  the  BEC  and 
does  not  permanently  exclude  the  other  essential  func- 
tions. 

Bishop  Singh  invites  the  faithful  to  discover  that  in  the 
Basic  Ecclesial  Community  “people  grow  in  their  experi- 
ence of  new  interpersonal  relationships  in  the  faith,  in 
deeper  exploration  of  God’s  Word,  in  fuller  participation 
in  the  Eucharist,  in  communion  with  the  pastors  of  the 
local  Church,  and  in  greater  commitment  to  justice 
within  the  social  milieu  that  surrounds  them”. 

In  addition,  he  points  out  that  the  BEC  are  made  up  of 
relatively  few  members,  bringing  together  families,  young 
people  and  adults,  who  form  a community  of  faith,  hope 
and  of  love;  who  celebrate  the  Word  of  God,  are  nour- 
ished by  the  Eucharist  and  by  the  various  forms  of  prayer 
and  worship;  and  mutually  assist  one  another  in  witness- 
ing to  Gospel  values  in  their  individual  and  socio-com- 
munity living.  In  the  BEC,  the  Word  of  God  is  heard, 
shared  and  believed. 

The  Episcopal  Document  underlines  another  impor- 
tant dimension  of  the  BEC:  the  universal  Christian  com- 
mitment. It  is  not  enough,  says  the  Bishop,  to  be  involved 
with  local  problems.  Tbe  BEC  is  soon  made  aware  of  the 
widespread  misery  and  exploitation,  the  disrespect  to 
human  life  and  freedom. 

The  Bishop  of  Georgetown  adds  that  the  Second  Vat- 
ican Council,  too,  provides  inspiration  for  the  formation 
of  these  ecclesial  communities:  The  Church  of  Christ  is 
really  present  in  all  legitimately  organized  local  groups  of 
the  faithful,  which,  insofar  as  they  are  united  to  their 
pastors,  are  also  quite  appropriately  called  Churches  in 
the  New  Testament.  ( Omnis  Terra). 

Death  And  The  Church:  A Source  of 
Misunderstanding  In  Japan 

In  the  proximity  of  All  Souls’  Day,  Japan’s  Catholic 
Weekly  conducted  a series  of  interviews  around  the 
thorny  question  of  funerals  and  burials  in  that  country.  As 
the  Weekly  states:  “there  is  probably  no  Japanese  Catholic 
who  has  not  experienced  doubts  and  anxieties  in  this 
matter”.  The  problem  is  particularly  acute  when  the  eld- 


est  son  in  a Buddhist  family  becomes  a Catholic.  The 
apprehensions  and  worries  that  the  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity raises  in  the  family  were  clearly  stated  by  a young 
boy:  “I  am  the  eldest  child.  1 received  Baptism  during  the 
second  year  of  middle  school.  Since  then  my  mother  keeps 
asking  me  the  same  questions  over  and  over  again: 
‘Would  you  have  to  be  buried  separated  from  the  rest  of 
us?  Would  you  be  allowed  to  attend  our  funerals  when 
your  father  or  I die?’  I am  now  in  high  school  and  the 
thoughts  of  funerals  and  burials  does  not  occur  to  me 
spontaneously.  But  when  my  mother  asks  these  questions 
I really  do  not  know  what  to  say.” 

The  Weekly  points  out  a variety  of  misunderstandings 
on  the  part  of  non-Catholics  as  well  as  Catholics  regard- 
ing the  position  of  the  Church  on  these  matters,  and  urges 
a renewed  effort  to  remove  them.  “The  Japanese  Church 
is  still  loaded  with  excessive  caution  on  these  points”,  says 
Father  Kadowaki  Kakichi,  of  Sophia  University.  ( Catholic 
News). 

Inculturation  Explained 

The  meaning  of  inculturation  was  discussed  by  a 
Catholic  Thai  professor  at  an  international  conference  on 
higher  education  and  promotion  of  peace  held  last  De- 
cember at  Chulalongkorn  University,  Bangkok,  Thailand. 

Inculturation  does  not  mean  absorption  of  a culture, 
said  Chulalongkorn’s  philosophy  Professor  Kirti  Bunchua 
in  his  paper,  “The  Vatican  Council  II  and  the  Program  for 
Peace”. 

In  its  Christian  context,  inculturation  “means  the 
Christian  way  of  accepting  Christ’s  message  and  the 


Christian  commitment  to  the  message,”  he  said. 

“In  the  Thai  Christian  context,  it  means  absorbing 
Christ’s  message  in  the  Thai  way,  understanding  it  with 
the  Thai  mind  and  doing  charitable  works  in  the  way 
Thais  express  charity,”  he  continued. 

Hence,  inculturation  does  not  mean  abolishing  any 
Thai  value,  Kirti  concluded.  On  the  contrary,  “a  Thai 
Christian  has  a serious  duty  to  preserve  and  develop  the 
full  treasured  heritage  of  his  ancestors,”  he  declared. 
(Asia  Focus). 


Pope  Calls  for  Dialogue  with  Muslims 

Pope  John  Paul  II  has  encouraged  a group  of  African 
bishops  to  enter  into  dialogue  with  Muslims.  Speaking  in 
early  January  with  bishops  making  their  ad  limina  visits 
to  Rome  from  Gambia,  Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia,  a group 
of  countries  who  share  a single  episcopal  conference,  the 
Pope  praised  their  catechetical  and  evangelical  efforts  and 
said  that  schools  and  health  care  run  by  the  Church 
exerted  “an  influence  far  beyond  their  limited  numbers”. 
Noting  difficulties  faced  by  church  leaders  in  a multi- 
religious society,  the  Pope  drew  attention  to  “the  truth  of 
our  faith  that  the  plan  of  salvation  in  some  way  includes 
all  those  who  acknowledge  the  Creator”.  That,  he  said, 
“certainly  offers  us  a basis  for  dialogue  and  peaceful 
coexistence  with  non-Christian  believers.” 

Only  two  percent  of  the  people  in  the  group  of  coun- 
tries from  which  the  bishops  come  are  Catholics.  About 
20  percent  are  Muslim.  The  great  majority  follow  tradi- 
tional African  religions.  (The  Tablet). 


3rd  World 
Solidarity  Day 

A Parish  Lenten  Activity 


Each  year  during  Lent  the  Canadian  Catholic  Organization 
for  Development  and  Peace  (C.  C.  O.D.P.)  asks  Canadians 
to  celebrate  a day  of  solidarity  with  the  peoples  of  the  Third 
World.  Expressing  our  solidarity  with  those  who  suffer  can 
be  a sign  of  hope  for  them.  For  us  it  is  an  occasion  to  renew 
our  commitment  to  our  brothers  and  sisters  beyond  our 
borders. 

This  year  “Third  World  Solidarity  Day”  is  celebrated  on 
the  5th  Sunday  of  Lent  (April  5).  To  help  your  parish  com- 
munity observe  this  day  the  following  prayers  and  gifts  are 
suggested  for  the  offertory  during  mass. 

The  Editor. 

Rice:  Lord  we  present  this  rice,  a staple  food  of  people  in 
many  Third  World  countries.  May  it  remind  us  that  food  is  a 
basic  right  of  all  people  and  that  we  cannot  rest  until  the 
scourge  of  hunger  is  erased  from  our  earth. 

Coffee:  Lord  we  offer  this  coffee  to  remind  us  that  the  land 
people  need  to  grow  food  for  themselves  is  often  taken 
over  to  produce  the  coffee  we  enjoy.  Help  us  to  support 
those  efforts  that  give  priority  to  food  for  people  over  food 
for  exports. 

Sugar:  Lord  the  sugar  we  buy  in  our  supermarkets  is 
nicely  packaged,  but  we  know  that  many  people  in  the 
Third  World  work  long  backbreaking  hours  cutting  the  cane 
for  meagre  wages.  Help  us  to  remember  the  human  cost  in 
the  foods  we  use  daily. 
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Candle:  We  offer  this  candle  as  a symbol  of  light  in  the 
darkness  in  which  people  are  forced  to  live.  It  will  be  the 
symbol  of  the  struggle,  the  commitment  and  the  hope  of 
the  people  of  the  Third  World.  It  will  be  a sign  of  the 
commitment  we  make  today  to  be  bearers  of  the  light. 

Money:  Lord  your  teachings  remind  us  that  we  are  but 
stewards  of  our  possessions.  Thus  our  gifts  of  money 
today  to  Share  Lent  signify  our  readiness  to  share  with 
those  who  are  much  poorer  than  we  are  in  material  things. 
We  pray  that  our  sharing  may  help  them  achieve  the  dig- 
nity of  self-reliance  they  strive  for. 

Bread:  We  offer  this  bread,  fruit  of  our  labour  and  land,  as  a 
symbol  of  our  common  Christian  faith,  as  a gift  for  all  the 
millions  of  children,  women  and  men  for  whom  access  to 
food  is  denied.  For  all  those  who  have  already  died,  and  for 
all  those  who  continue  to  suffer  the  agony  of  hunger,  we 
promise  to  work  for  a solution  to  this  injustice. 

Wine:  We  offer  this  gift  of  wine  as  a symbol  of  the  blood 
shed  by  Jesus  for  all  people,  in  whose  remembrance  we 
are  gathered  here  today.  It  is  the  blood  covenant  of  libera- 
tion. 

Prayer  over  the  Gifts:  Lord  accept  these  gifts  which  we 
offer  you  on  this  day  of  solidarity.  These  gifts  symbolize  our 
desire  to  commit  ourselves  entirely  to  you  and  the  work  of 
your  Kingdom.  May  our  celebration  inspire  us  to  move  from 
symbolic  action  to  effective  works  for  our  brothers  and 
sisters.  Amen. 


TEARS  OF 


DEkELOPMEffl 
AHD  PE4CE 
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L’ARCHE: 

A Garden  of  Eden? 


The  faces  of  poverty  are  many. 
They  are  black,  white,  brown, 
young,  old.  I am  no  stranger 
to  such  poverty  having  spent  three 
years  in  Guyana,  South  America  and, 
more  recently,  nine  years  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  as  a lay  missioner 
with  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society.  This  experience  brought  me 
in  touch  with  too  much  destitution, 
too  much  hunger  and  too  much 
hopelessness.  However,  poverty  has 
another  face.  It  is  the  hush-hush 
world  of  the  mentally  and  physically 
handicapped.  The  world  labels  them 
as  ‘abnormal’  and  rejects  them  as 
useless.  The  person  with  a handicap 
has  the  feeling  that  others  wish  they 
were  different  from  who  they  are. 

One  evening  when  sleep  came 
slowly,  I found  myself  reminiscing 
about  my  first  twelve  months  here  at 


By  Gerry  Heffernan 

Daybreak,  a L’Arche  community,  in 
Richmond  Hill,  Ontario.  My  time 
and  involvement  here  has  enabled  me 
to  get  a first  hand  view  of  their  world. 
I share  life  with  four  handicapped 
adults  and  two  assistants.  The  life- 
style is  quite  frugal.  It  offers  no  great 
sums  of  money,  little  prestige,  and 
spartan  living  quarters.  What  it  has 
offered  me,  however,  are  insights  and 
values  which  I could  not  have  ac- 
quired in  any  textbook  or  classroom. 

The  first  L’Arche  community  was 
begun  in  1964  by  Jean  Vanier,  son  of 
the  former  Governor-General  of 
Canada,  George  Vanier,  in  Trosly, 
Breil,  a small  village  outside  of  Paris, 
France.  Vanier  had  left  his  post  as  a 
university  professor  to  care  for  Phi- 
lippe and  Rafael,  two  mentally  hand- 
icapped men.  Since  then  the  growth 
of  L’Arche  has  been  miraculous.  It 


now  consists  of  some  80  commu- 
nities in  18  countries.  Daybreak  rep- 
resents one  of  these  communities 
with  two  houses  in  the  east  end  of 
Toronto,  three  houses  in  Richmond 
Hill  proper  and  three  houses  north  of 
the  city. 

Francis,  Lloyd,  Linda  and  Mar- 
garet are  probably  fast  asleep  in  their 
rooms  now.  Their  day  has  been  quite 
full.  Each  of  them,  I am  sure,  carry 
their  own  unique  and  poignant  story 
of  suffering  and  rejection.  I sense  and 
feel  every  day  their  frustrations  and 
anxieties.  Still  each  in  their  own 
beautiful  way  has  strummed  deep 
cords  of  gentleness,  compassion  and 
love  in  me.  What  a beautiful  reality  is 
a L’Arche  home.  The  person  with  a 
handicap  as  well  as  the  assistant  dis- 
cover a space  where  they  can  truly  be 
themselves,  where  they  can  stand  tall 
and  grow  according  to  their  own  gait, 
their  own  rhythm. 

Life  in  a L’Arche  home  is  basically 
very  simple.  It  is  doing  things  to- 
gether — living  together,  caring  for 
each  other,  listening  to  one  another, 
having  fun  together.  Basically,  it  is 
learning  to  hear  and  appreciate  “the 
music  of  the  other”. 

Maggie  Broeren,  the  active  and 
outgoing  ‘head  of  house’  at  one  of  the 
L’Arche  homes  on  the  farm,  was  a 
speech  therapist  in  Chicago  before 
joining  Daybreak  two  and  a half 
years  ago.  Enthusiastically  she 
beams:  “I  love  life  at  Daybreak 
because  it  calls  me  to  be  compassion- 
ate, loving  and  sensitive  to  other  peo- 


Scarboro  lay  missioner  Gerry 
Heffernan  (I)  with  Daybreak  resident 
Roy  Turkel. 


pie.  1 am  constantly  being  called  out 
of  myself  learning  so  much  from  all 
the  people  with  whom  1 live.” 

The  uncomplicated  stories,  the 
telling  of  bad  jokes,  the  sharing  of  the 
last  piece  of  meat,  the  times  we  sing 
and  the  times  we  are  simply  there,  in 
silence,  happy  just  to  be  together.  All 
these  little  aspects  of  daily  life  make 
me  happy  to  be  a part  of  this  family. 

Sleep  still  has  not  come.  1 think  of 
Roy  Turkel  at  the  ‘Big  House’  on  the 
farm  whose  trademark  laugh  coaxes 
a peeking  smile  from  even  the  most 
tight-lipped  observer.  The  old  fellow 
goes  to  bed  early.  At  72,  the  irre- 
pressible senior  resident  of  Daybreak 
says:  “I’m  having  fun”.  A wide,  easy 
grin  regularly  brightens  his  dark 
complexion.  The  full  head  of  hair  is 
jet  black.  The  eyes  tell  their  own  story. 
On  most  days  they  sparkle  as  he  re- 
lates enthusiastically,  in  his  gravel- 
tone  voice,  his  vivid  experiences  of 
the  last  several  days:  his  jaunt  to  the 
bank  to  cash  his  $5.00  pay  cheque; 
his  weekly  cup  of  coffee  at  his 
favourite  local  restaurant  with  his 
long  time  bus  driver  friend,  Harry; 
the  14  dozen  eggs  (the  figure  never 
changes!)  he  collected  from  the  hens. 
“Friday  is  my  night  to  cook,”  he  says, 
“hot  dogs  and  buns  for  everyone!” 
Just  seeing  and  listening  to  him  you 
would  think  the  old  codger  has  the 
world  by  the  tail. 

Meaningful  Work 

Life  was  not  always  so  rosy  for  Roy. 
Prior  to  coming  to  Daybreak  he  spent 
some  50  years  in  an  institution.  In- 
stitutions by  their  nature  can  some- 
times be  cold  and  impersonal.  Since 
his  arrival  at  Daybreak  people  have 
really  watched  Roy  blossom  as  a per- 
son, really  find  his  stride.  Daybreak 
has  put  a smile  on  his  face. 

Providing  meaningful  work  is  a 
high  priority  to  life  at  Daybreak.  In 
the  outside  world  such  people  have 
never  been  able  to  hold  down  a 
steady  job.  They  love  their  work  here. 
It  gives  them  a sense  of  value,  a feel- 
ing of  dignity.  Assistants  Joe  and 
Nick  are  in  charge  of  the  woodery, 
where  contracts  are  accepted  to  build 
wooden  pallets,  skids  and  building 
blocks  for  children.  Rules  and  regula- 


tions are  quite  strict.  The  six  em- 
ployees must  arrive  on  time,  be  well 
groomed  and  in  full  uniform  ready  to 
work. 

Other  Daybreak  residents  work  at 
ARC  Industries,  a sheltered  work- 
shop for  people  who  are  mentally 
handicapped.  ARC  prints  Christmas 
cards  and  secures  subcontracts  for 
work  ranging  from  food  preparation 
to  janitorial  service. 


“It  is  the  people  who  have 
been  rejected  by  the  world  of 
normalcy  who  can  most 
authentically  speak  a very 
important  message , a much 
needed  therapy  for  our 
world ” 


My  friend  Roy  Turkel,  John 
Smeltzer  and  I,  are  in  charge  of  the 
grounds.  We  are  also  responsible  for 
maintaining  and  cleaning  the  meet- 
ing hall  and  organizing  the  chicken 
business  at  the  Daybreak  complex. 
You  may  say  it  is  not  a very  compli- 
cated or  challenging  job.  The  de- 


manding facet  of  the  work  is  in 
attempting  to  create  a supportive  and 
nurturing  environment  for  Roy  and 
John,  sharing  their  lives,  their  frus- 
trations and  laughter.  In  so  many  dif- 
ferent ways  they  ask:  ‘Do  you  love 
me?  Am  I loveable?  Does  my  life  have 
meaning?’ 

A great  part  of  the  challenge  of  the 
work  is  the  attempt  to  adapt  the  job 
to  the  needs  of  the  individual.  One 
has  to  be  able  to  access  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  person.  John, 
for  example,  has  learned  how  to  op- 
erate the  Massey-Ferguson  tractor 
and  is  quite  adept  at  cutting  the  20 
acres  of  grass,  ploughing  the  garden 
and  transporting  the  garbage.  John  is 
also  responsible  for  the  grading,  sort- 
ing and  storing  of  eggs  produced  at 
Daybreak.  Because  he  neither  reads 
nor  writes  a colour  scheme  was  de- 
veloped to  enable  John  to  process  the 
eggs.  In  working  with  people  who  are 
handicapped  an  effort  must  be  made 
to  divide  each  job  into  clearly  struc- 
tured steps  to  enable  the  person  to 
handle  the  assigned  task.  To  tell  him 
he  can’t  do  the  job  would  crush  him. 
One  has  to  be  constantly  building 
and  maintaining  his  confidence. 

For  those  who,  because  of  the  ex- 


"Life  in  a L 'Arche  home  is  basically  very  simple.  It  is  doing  things  together  — living 
together,  caring  for  each  other,  listening  to  one  another,  having  fun  together.  ” 
Daybreak  residents. 
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tent  of  their  handicap,  have  not  been 
able  to  fit  into  the  normal  job  routine 
a daytime  activity  program  has  been 
established.  Therapeutic  and  recrea- 
tional activities  are  carefully  tailored 
to  suit  the  needs  of  each  individual. 
Six  handicapped  adults  are  involved 
in  this  special  programme. 

If  I were  to  end  this  article  now  you 
would,  I am  sure,  get  the  impression 
that  life  at  L’Arche  and  more  specifi- 
cally at  Daybreak  is  a real  cup  of  tea 
for  me,  a garden  of  Eden.  It  is  indeed 
a community  of  joy  and  peace  but  it  is 
also  a community  of  great  pain  and 
suffering.  Real  people  live  here,  peo- 
ple who  are  human  and  vulnerable. 
Each  of  us  brings  our  enthusiasm  and 
good  will  but  we  bring  as  well  our 
limitations  and  our  weaknesses.  Jean 
Vanier  says:  “A  community  where 
there  is  no  crisis,  no  suffering,  is 
probably  not  a good  community.” 

New  Experience 

There  are,  of  course,  the  little  in- 
conveniences of  living  with  other 
people.  Elowever,  these  inconve- 
niences are  nothing  compared  to 
some  of  the  harsh  realities  of  com- 
munity life  here  at  L’Arche.  Coming 
to  L’Arche  is  like  no  other  experience. 
In  no  way  had  I been  trained  or  pre- 
pared for  it.  I was  and  am  forced  to 
adapt  to  a completely  new  set  of 
values,  a totally  foreign  set  of  rules. 
Our  world  encourages  my  individu- 
alism and  demands  that  I be  efficient 
and  productive.  L’Arche  asks  that  I 
live  in  community  with  other  people. 
Society  highlights  strength;  L’Arche 
tells  me  to  share  and  uncover  my 
weaknesses.  I find  myself  on  com- 
pletely new  turf.  It  is  a whole  new  ball 
game  in  which  I no  longer  call  the 
shots. 

My  degrees  and  accomplishments 
do  not  seem  to  impress  the  person 
with  a handicap.  Instinctively,  he 
seems  to  know  the  right  chemistry  — 
what  will  work.  He  wears  me  down 
pleading  with  me  to  take  off  my  mask 
and  be  myself  and  not  hide  my  frag- 
ility behind  the  barriers  of  success. 
The  experience  of  my  darkness  is  very 
humiliating.  It  reveals  a part  of  my 
being  I would  rather  not  look  at  or 
admit.  Gradually,  the  handicapped 
person  unmasks  my  impatience,  irri- 


Why  I Came 
to  L’Arche 


By  Fr.  Henri  Nouwen 


Henri  Nouwen  is  a Roman 
Catholic  priest  from  the  Diocese  of 
Utrecht  in  Holland.  Ordained  in 
1957,  Fr.  Nouwen  is  well  known  for 
his  more  than  20  books  on  spir- 
ituality and  ministry.  The  Editor. 

After  teaching  Christian  spir- 
ituality for  fifteen  years  at  the 
Universities  of  Notre  Dame, 
Yale  and  Harvard,  I became  more 
and  more  aware  that  I wasn’t  living 
fully  what  I was  speaking  about.  My 


tation,  jealousy  and  makes  me  be 
honest  with  myself.  They  are  quick  to 
pick  up  and  point  out  my  limitations. 
Just  the  other  night  Margaret,  a very 
pretty  girl  who  rarely  says  much, 
made  an  insightful  observation  dur- 
ing our  house  meeting.  “Gerry,”  she 
stated,  “seems  to  like  to  do  his  own 
thing.”  It  was  an  observation  that 
hurt  a little. 

The  handicapped  person  has  an  in- 
describable knack  of  reaching  into 
my  self  and  stripping  me  of  my  illu- 
sions, discovering  me  as  I am.  It  is  no 
longer  possible  for  me  to  pretend  or 
hide.  However,  while  doing  this  he  or 
she  accepts  me  totally  as  I am.  It  is, 
indeed,  a great  experience  of  libera- 
tion. I can  be  as  I am,  with  my  limits, 


teaching  had  made  me  more  and 
more  aware  how  the  spiritual  life  is  a 
life  lived  in  community,  in  service  to 
the  poor,  whether  physically,  men- 
tally or  emotionally  poor.  As  I was 
struggling  with  the  question  of  how 
to  live  what  I was  teaching,  Jean  Van- 
ier very  gently,  but  also  very  persis- 
tently, asked  my  attention  for 
L’Arche.  He  did  so,  not  simply 
because  he  felt  I could  help  him  in  his 
work  for  the  mentally  handicapped, 
but  also  because  intuitively  he  real- 
ized that  L’Arche  was  able  to  offer  me 
what  I had  for  so  many  years  been 
looking  for.  Over  time  I came  a step 
closer  to  L’Arche  by  going  to  retreats 
and  occasional  visits  in  Lrance.  I 
became  aware  that,  indeed,  not  only 
Jean  Vanier,  but  God  was  calling  me 
to  a new  life  in  community  with  peo- 
ple who,  while  in  many  ways  visibly 
broken,  had  much  to  offer  of  God’s 
first  love.  So,  why  did  I come  to 
L’Arche?  Maybe  first  of  all  because  I 
needed  L’Arche  more  than  L’Arche 
needed  me.  Will  I stay  in  L’Arche?  I 
pray  and  hope  that  I will.  My  first 
steps  in  this  new  world  have  not  been 
easy,  but  certainly  filled  with  new 
promises.  I hope  I can  be  faithful  to 
what  has  already  been  given  to  me. 


my  shortcomings,  my  anxieties  and 
my  fears.  I am  accepted  and  loved  as  I 
am.  As  Sister  Sue  Mosteller,  a sister  of 
St.  Joseph  and  a long  time  member 
and  resident  of  Daybreak  affirms: 
“The  people  who  come  here  thinking 
they  can  save  the  poor  soon  discover 
it  is  the  poor  who  redeem  them.” 
The  bottom  line,  the  ultimate  real- 
ity at  L’Arche,  is  that  it  is  people  like 
Roy,  Linda,  Lloyd,  Lrancis,  Mar- 
garet, John  and  others,  people  who 
have  been  rejected  by  the  world  of 
normalcy  who  can  most  authen- 
tically speak  a very  important  mes- 
sage, a much  needed  therapy  for  our 
world.  They  say;  “It’s  okay  to  have 
limitations.  It’s  okay  to  be  weak.  It’s 
okay  to  not  have  it  all  together. 
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/ Remember 

ANGER 


Fr.  Clair  Yaeck,  S.F.M. 

I remember  my  problems  with  anger.  Everyone  feels 
angry  at  one  time  or  another  and  I am  no  exception. 
One  of  my  most  vivid  recollections  of  uncontrolled 
anger  was  at  St.  Jerome’s  High  School,  in  Kitchener, 
Ontario.  As  a puny  young  teenager  I thought  it  would  be 
helpful  to  join  the  boxing  club  and  learn  the  manly  art  of 
self  defence.  It  was  good  training  to  learn  how  to  stand 
and  how  to  move,  how  to  keep  my  balance  while  moving 
forward  or  backward.  It  was  good  exercise  to  lift  weights 
and  try  to  build  up  muscles.  It  was  a long  time  before  we 
were  allowed  to  even  think  of  putting  on  gloves  and 
getting  in  the  ring.  So  as  not  to  discourage  us  by  con- 
tinuing the  training  too  long  without  a chance  to  test  our 
skills,  an  evening  of  short  bouts  was  planned  for  the 
members  of  the  boxing  club. 

I was  put  in  the  ring  with  someone  taller  than  myself 
and  certainly  much  heavier.  I was  trying  to  follow  the 
rules  of  stance,  posture  and  defence.  But  then  the  oppo- 
nent got  a clear  jab  to  my  nose.  I saw  stars  and  went 
berserk.  How  dare  anybody  hit  me  on  the  nose!  All  rules 
were  forgotten  as  I madly  attacked.  But  the  more  I at- 
tacked the  more  frustrated  and  angry  I became  because  he 
was  bigger  and  stronger.  That  was  my  last  boxing  match.  I 
thought  that  if  I could  not  control  my  anger,  I had  better 
not  fight. 

Stresses  and  strains  of  missionary  life  tend  to  set  free  the 
worst  in  us.  And  when  I went  to  Japan  I learned  that  my 


anger  had  been  suppressed  rather  than  duly  controlled  by 
sweet  reason! 

Somewhere  in  Japan  there  is  probably  a Japanese  man 
who  hates  the  Church  and  priests  because  I blew  up  at 
him  when  he  was  in  grade  school  in  Sasebo.  I can  re- 
member two  occasions  when  I shouted  at  him  with  evi- 
dent rage  in  front  of  all  the  other  children  gathered  for 
catechism  on  a Saturday  afternoon.  Whenever  I think  of  it, 
I go  through  a process  of  forgiving  myself  and  asking  God 
to  help  him  forgive  me,  and  not  take  out  his  hurt  or 
resentment  toward  me  on  God,  or  the  Church,  or  all 
priests  or  all  symbols  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

On  the  other  hand,  I remember  with  joy  and  thanksgiv- 
ing one  of  the  angriest  occasions  of  my  life.  The  person 
who  occasioned  my  anger  had  turned  an  important  Sun- 
day in  Sasebo  into  a series  of  total  disasters  for  me.  Of 
course,  I had  planned  too  much  for  one  day  but  it  could 
have  come  off  smoothly  had  she  followed  instructions.  In 
my  confrontation  with  her  the  following  day,  through  a 
pure  grace  from  God,  I kept  my  remonstrances  to  the 
facts.  For  once  in  my  life  I did  not  accuse  someone  of  being 
selfish  or  thoughtless  or  some  other  characteristic  that 
would  amount  to  personal  judgment  on  the  intentions  or 
integrity  of  that  person.  There  could  be  no  denying  of  the 
facts  and  because  I kept  to  the  facts,  she  could  accept  my 
scolding.  Because  I did  not  impugn  her  motives,  she  did 
not  suffer  longstanding  personal  hurts.  To  this  day  we 
remain  very  good  friends. 
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Fr.  Paui  Ouellette,  S.F.M. , and  friend,  Peru 


‘ Jesus  came  and 
stood  among  them. 

He  said  to  them, 
‘Peace  he  with  you’.” 
John  20:20 


Aymara  peoples  challenge 
Church  on  role  of  religion 
in  their  culture 

Canadian  Inter-Church 
Group 

— Defends  Human 
Rights  in  Latin 
America 

“Blessed  are...” 

— a pictorial  essay 


“My  soul  proclaims 
the  greatness  of  the 
Lord  and  my  spirit 
exults  in  God  my 
saviour;  because  he 
has  looked  upon  his 
lowly  handmaid.  ” 

Luke  1:  46-47 
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/letters 

Dear  Editor: 

I do  enjoy  your  Scarboro  Missions 
magazine  that  tells  the  truth  about 
the  situation  in  Nicaragua  and  the 
Philippines.  I am  appalled  at  man’s 
inhumanity  to  his  own  kind,  and 
wonder  fearfully  how  long  God  will 
permit  the  poor  to  be  continually  vic- 
timized, especially  by  the  present  ag- 
gressor in  both  the  above  and  other 
locations. 

The  good  photography  in  colour 
enhances  the  articles. 

May  God  bless  your  work  abun- 
dantly. ’ 

Mary  Tracey, 

Calgary,  Alberta 

Dear  Editor: 

I do  enjoy  the  articles  in  Scarboro 
Missions  magazine.  I am  involved  as 
a volunteer  producer  (at  my  age  — 
73!)  and  host  a show  on  our  com- 
munity Cable  TV  outlet  and  find  that 
your  articles  keep  me  well  informed 
on  various  social  justice  issues.  Arti- 
cles such  as  “Spiritual  Growth  and 
the  Option  for  the  Poor”,  “The  Mod- 
ern Cross  — Christian  Prayer  Witness 
and  the  Gainer’s  Strikers”  (how  many 
people  really  know  the  background 
to  the  workers’  efforts?)  and  the  arti- 
cle about  the  liberation  theology  con- 
gress held  in  Peru  keep  me  in  touch 
with  what  is  taking  place  around  the 
world.  This  is  what  we  need  to  be 
informed  about  for  90  percent  of  the 
people  in  communities  like  ours 
know  only  what  the  secular  media 
puts  out. 

Ed  Zarowny, 

Kimberley,  British  Columbia 

Writeback:  Let  us  know  what  you 
think  of  the  articles  and  features 
found  in  Scarboro  Missions.  Your 
comments  and  suggestions  are  al- 
ways appreciated. 

Please  address  your  remarks  to: 
The  Editor,  Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough, 
Ontario,  M1M  1M4. 
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Tram  The  Editors  Desk 


A Safe 

Haven? 


By  Michael  Donelson 

The  recent  decision  by  the  Mulroney  Government  to 
limit  access  to  Canada  by  people  seeking  refuge 
here  coincided  with  the  release  of  the  Inter-Church 
Committee  on  Human  Rights  in  Latin  America’s 
(1CCHRLA)  annual  report.  Beneath  the  coincidental 
nature  of  these  events  lies  a cruel  irony  for  the  refugees 
themselves.  The  influx  of  people  seeking  asylum  in 
Canada  which  occasioned  the  government’s  response 
came  from  some  of  the  countries  the  ICCHRLA  speaks  of 
in  its  report.  Cruel  because  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  ICCHRLA  report  bolsters  the  legitimacy  of 
the  refugees’  claim;  a claim  the  government  now  limits. 

The  changes  announced  February  20  by  federal  Minis- 
ter of  Employment  and  Immigration,  Benoit  Bouchard, 
effectively  end  the  special  status  provisions  for  people 
from  countries  considered  unsafe.  Under  the  old 
guidelines,  people  seeking  political  asylum  who  arrived 
in  Canada  from  countries  with  a proven  record  of  human 
rights  violations  were  granted  special  permits.  These  per- 
mits prevented  their  deportation  before  an  oral  hearing 
was  held  to  determine  the  validity  of  their  claim. 

This  process  was  upheld  by  a 1985  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada  ruling  granting  any  person  seeking  refuge  the 
right  to  receive  an  oral  hearing.  In  May  1986,  the  govern- 
ment proposed  a new  refugee  determination  process. 
These  proposals,  however,  did  not  grant  to  every  person 
the  right  to  an  oral  hearing.  Instead,  the  govenment  pro- 
posed that  claimants  arriving  in  Canada  deemed  returna- 
ble to  a safe  country,  or  who  have  the  right  to  claim 
refugee  status  in  that  country,  could  be  turned  away  from 
our  borders.  In  practical  terms  this  policy  denies  refugees 
who  pass  through  a country  like  the  United  States  the 
opportunity  to  make  a refugee  claim  in  Canada.  Those 
fleeing  war-torn  El  Salvador  or  Guatemala  to  the  U.S. 


who  come  to  Canada  now  risk  deportation,  a likely 
prospect  given  that  the  U.S.  rejects  99.7%  of  Sal- 
vadoreans and  96%  of  Guatemalan  refugee  claims.  Re- 
turning these  refugees  to  unsafe  countries  puts  them  at 
risk  and  possibly  death.  To  do  so  is  “unconscionable” 
says  the  Inter-Church  Committee  for  Refugees. 

The  human  rights  situation  in  both  Guatemala  and  El 
Salvador  is  a cause  of  serious  concern  in  the  ICCHRLA’s 
report.  It  is  a report  worth  reading  by  all  those  concerned 
with  the  federal  government’s  recent  actions.  (For  more 
information  about  the  work  of  ICCHRLA  and  how  to 
obtain  a copy  of  their  annual  report,  see  p.7).  With  its 
partner  organizations  in  various  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, the  ICCHRLA  has  garnered  a respected  interna- 
tional reputation  for  its  thorough  analysis  and 
documentation  of  human  rights  abuses.  Its  findings  un- 
derscore the  legitimacy  of  those  people  now  seeking  re- 
fuge in  Canada. 

Canadians  have  responded  with  generosity  to  refugee 
crises  before.  In  1979,  as  thousands  of  “boat  people” 
sought  a safe  haven,  Canadians  opened  their  homes  and 
welcomed  these  people  in  communities  across  the  coun- 
try. Although  the  boat  people  have  settled  into  Canadian 
life,  there  remain  many  others  who  continue  to  flee  per- 
secution and  war  in  their  homelands.  If  you  would  like 
more  information  on  the  current  refugee  situation  and 
how  to  help,  write: 

1.  Inter-Church  Committee  for  Refugees 
40  St.  Clair  Avenue  East 

Toronto,  Ontario 
M4T  1M9 

2.  Canadian  Jesuit  Refugee  Programme 
947  Queen  Street  East 

Toronto,  Ontario 
M4M  1J9 
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Jose  and  I are  taking  the  bus  to 
pick  up  the  guitar  we  ordered. 
We  pass  through  the  centre  of 
town,  on  to  the  barriadas  until 
we  get  to  Nuevo  de  Octubre.  Every 
block  of  adobe  houses  and  dirt 
streets  looks  exactly  the  same  to  me, 
but  suddenly  Jose  jumps  up  and  says, 
“We  get  off  here.” 

He’s  right,  of  course.  We  walk  half 
a block,  picking  our  way  across  the 
ditches  that  are  dug  for  the  water 
pipes  — any  day  now  the  population 
will  have  running  water  — and  up  to 
the  house  with  the  two  pines. 

The  guitar-maker,  “maestro,”  is 
right  there,  seated  on  a log,  lacquer- 
ing a newly  made  instrument.  He 
rises  to  greet  us,  obviously  glad  to  see 
his  friend  Jose,  and  beckons  us  to  rest 


By  Sr.  Mary  Beth  Moore 


on  a low  bench  against  the  wall. 
There  follows  a pleasant  introduc- 
tory conversation  — our  health, 
Jose’s  wife,  the  unseasonable  cold 
afflicting  the  Chiclayo  area  of  Peru. 
Meanwhile,  the  maestro  has  re- 
turned to  the  lacquering,  daubing  the 
guitar  with  a wad  of  soft  cloth,  his 
strokes  efficient  but  unhurried.  The 
room  is  assaulted  with  the  smell  of 
varnish,  a fierce  and  dizzying  per- 
fume. 

In  due  course,  Jose  brings  up  the 
topic  that  all  of  us  know  is  the  reason 
for  our  visit.  Is  our  guitar  ready? 
Although  there  are  six  or  eight 
guitars  in  various  stages  of  comple- 
tion, a positive  answer  to  our  ques- 
tion is  by  no  means  assured.  The 
guitar-maker  takes  orders  just  as  he 
receives  them,  but  the  urgency  of  the 


request,  the  degree  of  friendship  with 
the  petitioner,  the  availability  of  ma- 
terials, and  maybe  one  or  two  myste- 
rious unknowns  all  go  into  the 
calculus  of  when  one’s  own  guitar 
will  be  ready.  In  this  case,  Jose  has  a 
bet  on  that  we  can  have  the  new 
guitar  for  Mass  the  next  day.  (The 
Padre  bet  us  we  couldn’t.)  So  there’s 
a certain  suspense  built  into  the 
answer. 

Of  course  our  guitar  is  finished, 
the  maestro  answers  easily.  He  lays 
one  guitar  aside,  picks  up  another, 
and  holds  it  forth  with  a hint  of  mer- 
riment in  his  eyes  and  a satisfaction 
he  plainly  wants  to  understate. 

“You  said  you  needed  it  for  the 
9th,  didn’t  you?” 

“But  is  it  really  finished,”  we 
asked. 
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“Just  have  to  give  it  another  coat 
of  varnish.  It  would  have  been  done 
but  for  the  dampness  this  morning.” 
“How  long  will  it  take?” 

“Not  long;  an  hour.  Stay  if  you 
want,  or  if  not,  I can  bring  it  up  this 
afternoon.” 

Jose  looks  at  me  to  see  if  we  should 
stay.  Am  I in  a hurry?  My  North 
American  reflex  has  already  been 
triggered.  If  he  says  an  hour,  it  could 
be  two.  And  to  just  sit  and  wait!  Yet  I 
see  that  Jose  is  happy  to  be  there,  and 
our  bet  will  be  far  safer  if  we  simply 
stay  put  until  the  work  is  done. 
“Yeab,  let’s  wait.”  And  so  we  settle 
back  to  observe  the  last  touches  of 
guitar  construction. 

Maestro 

The  maestro  takes  up  our  guitar 
for  varnishing.  Conversation  is  slow, 


but  comfortable.  Does  he  play  him- 
self? No,  he  never  got  into  playing. 
Later  on  he  will  touch  the  strings 
with  amazing  nimbleness  and  I chal- 
lenge him.  “Oh,  well  I can  play  a 
buayno  (a  mountain  folk  song). 
Anyone  can  do  that.” 

He  is  from  Cajamarca,  the  Sierra. 
His  father  was  a guitar-maker  as 
well,  and  he  learned  bit  by  bit  by 
watching  his  father. 

“The  precision  and  scale  of 
the  work  are  remarkable;  it 
constitutes  a veritable 
trademark.” 

“The  first  guitar  I made,  I was  paid 
35  to  40  soles.  That  was  a lot  then! 
That  was  when  you  could  buy  ten 
rolls  for  one  little  sol.” 

“There  are  a lot  of  guitar-makers 


in  Cajamarca,”  Jose  explains  to  me. 
The  maestro  nods. 

“Oh,  yes,”  he  says,  “it’s  not  that 
hard.” 

“But  in  my  city,  New  York,”  I tell 
him,  “there’s  hardly  anyone  who  can 
make  a guitar  from  scratch.  Or 
maybe  there  is  one  person,  or  even 
ten,  but  surely  there  are  only  a few  in 
all  that  great  huge  place.  There  are 
people  who  are  looking  for  things  to 
spend  money  on  up  there.  You  could 
open  some  fancy  shop,  and  people 
would  pay  a hundred  dollars,  or  even 
more.”  Even  as  I speak,  I’m  cha- 
grined that  my  capitalistic  instincts 
come  bubbling  forth  so  spon- 
taneously. I like  to  think  I have 
become  radicalized  in  Latin 
America. 

“One  hundred  dollars,”  Jose  pipes 
up,  “that’s  more  than  a million  soles 
now.” 


Youth  group,  San  Jose  de  Ocoa,  Dominican  Republic. 
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The  maestro  looks  up  absently, 
amused.  “Caramba!  I’d  only  have  to 
make  one  more  guitar.”  We  laugh 
together.  Case  closed. 

1 have  the  leisure  now  to  take  in  the 
room  which  is  both  the  family  living 
room  and  workshop.  It  is  small, 
maybe  eight  metres  by  four  with  a 
dirt  floor  and  adobe  walls.  Pictures 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  Senor  de  los 
Milagros,  the  main  Peruvian  devo- 
tion to  Christ,  adorn  the  walls. 
Although  the  place  is  dusty  — every- 
thing is  dusty  in  the  desert  — an  or- 


Sr. Mary  Beth  Moore,  Chiclayo,  Peru. 


derliness  exists  that  draws  one’s 
attention.  The  maestro’s  tools  are  all 
neatly  hung  from  nails  on  the  wall; 
two  saws  of  unequal  size,  groups  of 
wooden  braces  that  are  used  to  fas- 
ten the  guitar  parts  while  the  glue  is 
drying;  a tiny  iron  pot,  the  size  of  a 
coffee  mug  for  boiling  glue.  “I  make 
my  own  glue  from  resin,”  he  says.  “It 
is  stronger  and  lighter  than  what  I 
could  buy.” 

On  the  floor  against  the  wall  are 
the  guitars.  One  is  operational,  that 
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is,  with  strings;  square  tablets  newly 
glued  together  from  narrower  strips 
from  which  the  guitar  face  will  be  cut 
out;  several  cut-out  faces  and  the 
heavier  oblong  studs  which  will 
become  the  neck.  There  are  two  or 
three  newly  made  guitars  which  lack 
the  connecting  sides,  so  you  can  look 
right  through  and  see  the  inner  brac- 
ings. And  at  last,  the  raw  unvar- 
nished guitars,  their  wide  silent 
openings  awaiting  strings.  It  is  as  if 
Picasso’s  geometric  guitars  had  wrig- 
gled free  of  their  moorings  and  sta- 
tioned themselves,  alive  and  bold, 
around  the  room. 


“ . . the  communication  of 
the  morning  presents  itself 
as  infinitely  more  true.  As 
long  as  there  are  guitar- 
makers,  there  is  hope  for  the 
race.  And  the  word  ((Hope” 
floats  out  from  the  round, 
smiling,  newly  strung  “ 0 ” of 
the  guitar.” 

Jose  draws  my  attention  again  to 
the  design  around  the  hole  of  the 
guitar.  I had  seen  it  when  we  made 
the  contract,  but  as  it  was  already 
evening,  in  the  candlelight  I assumed 
it  was  simply  a decal.  I couldn’t  un- 
derstand why  Jose  was  making  such 
a fuss  about  it.  Now  in  the  daylight,  I 
see  it  is  a kind  of  tiny  mosaic  in 
wood.  The  maestro  carves  two  or 
three  grooves  into  the  guitar  face. 
Then  he  takes  some  slender  strips  of 
dark  and  light  wood,  (which  are  also 
neatly  hung  on  the  wall),  dices  them 
into  pieces  the  size  of  rice  grains,  and 
fits  them,  one  by  one  into  the 
grooves.  Each  design  is  slightly  dif- 
ferent and  makes  the  most  of  tbe  bi- 
coloured alternations:  dark  and  light 
triangles  for  the  first  ring,  then  a 
double  braid-like  pattern  each  sep- 
arated by  a dark  strip  that  shows 
nicely  against  the  fair  pine  back- 
ground. The  precision  and  scale  of 
the  work  are  remarkable;  it  con- 
stitutes a veritable  trademark. 


“This  really  makes  the  guitar  look 
good,  doesn’t  it?”  says  Jose,  gazing 
at  it  with  evident  pleasure.  The 
guitar-maker  looks  up,  acknowledg- 
ing the  truth  of  the  statement. 

All  the  time  the  guitar-maker  has 
been  rubbing  over  the  surface  of  our 
guitar  with  varnish.  Abruptly,  he 
lays  the  cloth  aside,  stands,  and 
walks  to  the  open  door.  It  is  just 
noon,  all  the  morning  clouds  have 
disappeared,  and  the  sky  is  bright 
blue.  He  twirls  the  guitar  to  dry  and 
light  glances  off  its  surface  from  the 
dazzling  desert  sun. 

Now  the  easy  part;  putting  in  the 
strings,  an  operation  that  any  barrio 
troubadour  can  manage.  One  by 
one,  he  draws  the  strings  from  the 
package,  threads  them,  and  winds 
them  tightly  onto  the  pegs.  As  he 
takes  out  the  last,  he  notices  it  is 
broken.  He  grimaces  and  pauses, 
then  gets  up,  undoes  the  string  from 
his  own  guitar  and  threads  it  through 
ours.  I am  just  thinking  that  they’re 
awfully  high  off  the  neck  when  he 
reaches  for  his  file,  pulls  back  each 
string,  and  with  a few  deft  strokes, 
files  a notch  in  the  plastic  and  snaps  it 
in.  Silently,  he  hands  the  guitar  to 
Jose. 

His  practiced  hand  fingers  a G- 
chord  and  he  strums  the  first  bars  of  a 
folk  song.  The  sun  rolls  off  the  metal 
strings,  sharp,  precise.  A mellow 
echo  wells  up  from  the  cavity.  Three 
pairs  of  eyes  acknowledge  the  elo- 
quent communication. 

A little  counterpoint  is  going  on  in 
me.  So  much  pain  and  violence  on 
our  besieged  planet,  what  right  have 
I to  feel  such  joy?  There  is  a full 
length  mirror  in  the  higher  mammal 
section  of  the  Bronx  zoo  with  its  terse 
description,  “Most  dangerous  spe- 
cies of  all.” 

Yes.  But  the  communication  of  the 
morning  presents  itself  as  infinitely 
more  true.  As  long  as  there  are 
guitar-makers,  there  is  hope  for  the 
race.  And  the  word  “Hope”  floats 
out  from  the  round,  smiling,  newly 
strung  “O”  of  the  guitar. 

Sr.  Mary  Beth  Moore  works  in 
Chiclayo,  Peru  with  other  Scarboro 
missionaries. 


FOCUS  ON  FACTS 


Inter-Church 
Committee  on 
Human  Rights 
in  Latin  America 


Voice  of  the  Canadian  Churches 


ing  missions,  close  lines  of  communication  are  maintained  and 
ICCHRLA’s  understanding  of  the  situation  in  different  Latin 
American  countries  constantly  updated. 


The  Christian  churches  in  Canada  have  made  remarkable 
advances  toward  a common  expression  of  their  commitment  to 
live  and  proclaim  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  Gospel,  they 
believe,  challenges  not  only  individuals  in  their  personal  lives 
but  also  the  structures  and  relationships  of  our  communities 
and  of  the  world  in  which  we  live.  Consistent  with  this  belief,  the 
Canadian  churches  have  created  a number  of  ecumenical 
coalitions  which  express  their  commitments  to  specific  strug- 
gles for  greater  justice  in  our  world.  The  Inter-Church  Commit- 
tee on  Human  Rights  in  Latin  America  (ICCHRLA)  is  one  of 
these  coalitions. 


What  ICCHRLA  Does 


The  work  of  the  ICCHRLA  involves: 

— support  for  persons  and  groups  in  Latin  American  countries 
that  defend  human  rights. 

— intervention  on  behalf  of  victims  of  human  rights  abuses. 

— support  for  the  establishment  of  the  overall  conditions  nec- 
essary for  the  enjoyment  of  and  respect  for  human  rights. 

— the  dissemination  of  information  and  analysis  on  human 
rights  situations  in  Latin  America  to  the  Canadian  church 
constituency,  the  Canadian  government  and  Canadian  pub- 
lic and  relevant  international  bodies  such  as  the  United 
Nations. 

— providing  assistance  to  all  the  above  groups  in  the  formula- 
tion of  appropriate  responses  to  human  rights  violations  in 
Latin  America. 

— monitoring  Canada's  foreign  policy  in  relation  to  Latin 
American  countries  that  consistently  violate  basic  human 
rights. 

— organizing  visits  to  Canada  by  Latin  American  witnesses  to 
human  rights  violations  and  visits  to  Latin  America  by  Cana- 
dian church  leaders  and  others  concerned  with  learning 
more  about  human  rights  struggles  there. 


ICCHRLA’s  Latin  American  Partners 


ICCHRLA  maintains  close  relationships  with  a large  number 
of  church,  human  rights  groups  and  other  organizations  in  Latin 
America.  Through  correspondence,  publications,  urgent  ap- 
peals by  telephone  or  telegram,  exchange  visits  and  fact-find- 


For  More  Information 


Our  colleague  churches  and  human  rights  organizations  in 
Latin  America  call  on  the  Canadian  churches,  the  Canadian 
people  and  the  Canadian  government  to  speak  out  and  take 
action  to  aid  them  in  their  ongoing  struggle  against  massive 
and  systematic  human  rights  violations  and  against  the  unjust 
structures  that  are  an  underlying  factor  in  such  violations. 

The  ICCHRLA  is  formed  and  supported  by  the:  Anglican 
Church  of  Canada;  Canadian  Council  of  Churches;  Council  of 
Christian  Reformed  Churches  in  Canada;  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  in  Canada,  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada; 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  (Quakers);  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Canada;  Canadian  Catholic  Organization  for  De- 
velopment and  Peace,  Canadian  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops,  Canadian  Jesuits  (Upper  Canada  Province),  Cana- 
dian Religious  Conference  — Ontario,  Oblates  of  Mary  Immac- 
ulate (Oblate  Conference  of  Canada),  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society,  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph  (Hamilton),  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  (Toronto);  and  the 
United  Church  of  Canada. 


An  Appeal  for  Effective  Solidarity 


The  ICCHRLA  NEWSLETTER  provides  in-depth  informa- 
tion and  analysis  on  events  and  situations  in  Latin  American 
countries.  The  information  is  based  on  frequent  staff  visits  to 
the  region,  fact-finding  missions  and  materials  which  arrive 
daily  in  the  ICCHRLA  office.  A one-year  subscription  (6  issues) 
costs:  $30  (institutions);  $15  (individuals):  add  $8  if  outside 
Canada. 

The  INFORMATION/ACTION  UPDATE  service  provides 
suggestions  for  action  together  with  relevant  background  infor- 
mation for  congregations,  parishes  and  other  groups.  Five  to  six 
a year.  $15. 

Write:  ICCHRLA 

Suite  201-40  St.  Clair  Avenue  East 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M4T  1M9 
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Blessed  are . . . 


— A Pictorial  Essay 

Editor’s  Note:  The  following  artwork  is  by  Maximino  Cerezo,  a 
Peruvian  artist.  It  was  published  by  the  Centro  de  Estudios  y 
Publicasiones  in  Lima,  Peru. 


Seeing  the  crowds,  he  went  up 
the  hill.  There  he  sat  down  and 
was  joined  by  his  disciples. 

Then  he  began  to  speak.  This  is 
what  he  taught  them: 


Blessed  are  the  pure  of  heart  for 
they  shall  see  God. 


Blessed  are  the  meek  for  they  will 
inherit  the  earth. 


Blessed  are  they  who  offer  help 
for  they  will  receive  help. 
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Blessed  are  they  who  live 
persecuted  for  their  fidelity  for 
they  will  have  God  as  their  King. 


Blessed  are  they  who  work  for 
peace  for  they  will  be  called 
children  of  God. 


Blessed  are  they  who  hunger  and 
thirst  for  justice  for  they  shall  be 
satisfied. 


Blessed  are  they  who  suffer  for 
they  shall  be  comforted. 


Blessed  are  they  who  are  poor  for 
they  have  God  as  their  King. 
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Mission  Update 


Building  an  Open  Church 

The  preparation  for  the  “National  Incentive  Con- 
vention for  Evangelization”  (NICE  ’87),  to  be  held  in 
November  of  this  year,  was  one  of  the  main  topics  on  the 
agenda  during  a recent  meeting  of  the  Japanese  Bishops’ 
Conference.  At  the  end  of  the  meeting  the  Bishops  re- 
leased a message  to  Catholics  according  to  which  “Build- 
ing an  Open  Church”  will  be  the  unifying  topic  to  be 
discussed  in  the  November  convention.  After  a careful 
consideration  of  the  160  proposals  received  from  all  the 
dioceses,  the  Bishops  concluded  that  “Building  an  Open 
Church”  reflects  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  Japanese 
Church  in  1987.  The  crucial  point  for  the  Evangelization 
of  Japan,  the  Bishops  say,  is  to  bring  together  Faith  and 
Daily  Life.  If  the  Church  message  has  relevance  at  all,  it 
has  to  be  operative  at  the  level  of  reality. 

The  main  topic  embraces  three  subdivisions.  The  first 
one,  “Walking  hand  in  hand  with  Japanese  society”, 
includes:  “to  share  the  suffering  of  our  contemporaries”, 
“to  become  the  conscience  of  society”,  and  “to  build  a 
new  society”. 

The  second  subdivision,  “to  cultivate  Faith  in  Daily 
Life”,  is  split  again  into  three  sections:  “to  live  the  Faith 
in  the  working  place”,  “Faith  in  family-life”,  and  “Faith 
and  the  youth”. 

The  third  one,  “The  Parish  and  Evangelization”,  em- 
braces “the  opening  of  the  parish  to  the  local  com- 
munity”, “cooperation  between  laity  and  clergy”,  and 
“getting  beyond  the  walls  of  the  parish”.  ( Catholic 
News). 


“Boat  People”  Invade  Puerto  Rico 

More  and  more  Dominicans,  attracted  by  the  rela- 
tively high  wages  available  in  Puerto  Rico,  are  risking 
their  lives  to  cross  the  dangerous  65-mile  Mona  Passage 
that  separates  the  two  islands. 

The  number  of  illegal  Dominicans  crossing  by  boat 
into  Puerto  Rico  has  risen  by  400-500  percent  in  the  last 
four  years  and  now  exceeds  the  flow  of  Haitian  “boat 
people”  arriving  in  Florida,  according  to  Albert  L.  Mal- 
donado, an  official  of  the  U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Service  (INS)  in  Puerto  Rico.  He  reports  that  in  the 
last  year  the  INS  has  captured  4,530  Dominican  illegals 
crossing  into  Puerto  Rico;  in  the  same  period,  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  picked  up  3,282  Haitians  trying  to  cross  to 
the  U.S.  mainland.  “We  get  only  one  in  four  or  one  in  five 
of  the  Dominicans  who  start  out  — and  the  numbers  are 
going  up  progressively,”  admits  Maldonado,  who  directs 


12  INS  investigators  in  Puerto  Rico.  Officials  estimate 
that  the  number  of  illegal  Dominicans  on  this  island  of 
3.3  million  is  approximately  150,000. 

Dominicans  come  here  “for  purely  economic  rea- 
sons,” says  Maldonado.  Government  sources  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  estimate  that  28  percent  of  the 
country’s  workforce  of  two  million  is  unemployed,  a 
figure  independent  economists  say  is  low.  Furthermore, 
while  $100  is  regarded  as  a top  monthly  wage  for  a 
worker  in  Santo  Domingo,  in  Puerto  Rico  that  same 
worker  can  make  $3.35  an  hour  — the  U.S.  minimum 
rate. 

Because  they  speak  Spanish,  Dominicans  blend  easily 
into  Puerto  Rican  society.  They  are  willing  to  take  on 
jobs  Puerto  Ricans  shun:  they  do  maintenance  jobs  and 
domestic  chores,  and  frequently  act  as  “scabs”  at  facto- 
ries where  workers  are  on  strike.  Still,  many  Dominicans 

Continues  on  p.  22 
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IB  Global  Parish 

Native  Peoples  Challenge  Church 
on  Role  of  Religion  in  Their  Culture 


The  following  are  excerpts  from  remarks  tnade  by  four 
Aymara  leaders  during  a May  1986  workshop  on  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Aymara  culture  sponsored  by  the  Centre 
for  Popular  Theology  in  La  Paz,  Bolivia.  The  Aymara  are 
an  indigenous  people  who  live  in  Bolivia  and  Southern 
Peru.  It  is  reprinted  with  permission  from  LADOC. 

The  Editor. 

The  Aymaras  have  lived  on  this  land  since  the 
beginning  of  time.  We  have  written  our  history 
and  our  religions  in  stone,  in  bone  and  on  the 
fabric  of  our  minds.  For  centuries  we  have  maintained 
our  way  of  life  and  our  religion.  We  are  owners  of  the 
potato,  quinoa,  corn  and  llamas,  and  we  still  go  to  the 
hills  to  ask  God  our  Father  to  protect  and  illuminate  us. 
We  have  a religion  that  teaches  communal  harmony. 

But  these  days  things  are  rapidly  changing;  the  school, 
the  university  and  military  training  centres  are  all  ori- 
ented toward  a development  that  destroys  nature.  All  this 
goes  against  our  identity,  because  for  the  Aymaras  there 
can  be  no  development  without  respect  for  the  earth. 
That  is  why  we  still  return  to  our  practice  of  worshipping 
our  Father,  the  Sun,  from  whom  all  life  comes. 

Foreigners  do  not  know  how  to  respect  the  earth  as  we 
do.  We  are  a people  who  have  created  our  own  food.  Our 
science  consists  in  knowing  nature  and  letting  it  work  for 
us  without  disfiguring  its  face.  For  example,  the  coca  leaf 
is  for  us  what  the  Bible  is  for  you  Christians.  It  is  present 
at  all  moments:  during  parties  and  wakes,  when  we  are 
sick  and  when  we  are  well,  when  we  prepare  the  earth  for 
planting  and  when  we  rest.  Our  Mother  coca  always  ac- 
companies us;  we  share  her  life. 

This  is  the  Aymaras’  strength:  we  believe  that  every- 
thing is  intrinsically  related,  that  all  is  connected. 
Nothing  is  isolated  or  separated.  This  sense  of  things 
should  not  disappear;  it  has  to  grow  even  stronger  to 
fight  the  misery  brought  by  a world  view  that  compart- 
mentalizes things  and  fails  to  teach  responsibility  for 
what  surrounds  us. 

The  Aymara  religion  will  not  be  lost.  Our  grand- 
parents know  how  to  keep  our  history  alive.  Some  of  our 
brothers  and  sisters  know  the  Bible,  but  they  also  observe 
the  rituals  enjoined  on  us  by  our  deities.  Our  religion  is  a 
matter  of  loving  one  another  and  nature.  We  continue  to 
pay  loving  homage  to  Pachamama  (the  earth  goddess). . . 
During  the  early  years  of  colonialism,  the  Aymara 


people  were  forced  to  accept  Christianity.  To  preserve 
our  religion,  our  ancestors  had  to  mix  it  with  Chris- 
tianity. Now  the  two  are  lamentably  mixed  . . . 

For  us,  Christianity  can  be  useful.  It  is  good  to  read  the 
Bible.  We  use  Christianity  as  the  theory  and  our  religion 
as  the  practice.  The  two  complement  each  other.  When 
the  priests  first  arrived,  they  didn’t  bring  the  word  of 
God.  They  were  strange  individuals  who  made  us  share 
everything  with  them,  even  our  women.  Eater,  every- 
thing changed.  New  priests  came  and  taught  people  to 
read  and  did  other  good  social  work.  We  tbink  all  this  is 
positive  but  the  religion  they  now  preach  seems  like  a 
kind  of  marketable  product  they  are  using  to  westernize 
us  . . Y 

We  Aymaras  often  wonder  why  the  rich  countries  are 
called  developed  countries.  They  have  put  up  many  fac- 
tories, and  built  cars  that  give  off  smoke  that  con- 
taminates the  atmosphere  and  the  people.  They  poison 
plants,  forests  and  all  living  things.  That’s  suicide,  not 
progress  . . . 

If  we  understand  correctly,  Christianity  says  there 
should  not  be  rich  or  poor;  yet  we  all  know  that  the  rich 
and  powerful  of  this  world  are  Christians.  There  is  a 
great  discrepancy  here  that  the  Aymara  people  cannot 
accept:  Christianity  doesn’t  hold  up  in  practice.  Con- 
versely, the  Aymara  practice  their  religion  and  observe 
some  of  the  good  things  the  Bible  says  without  knowing 
it. 

...  All  we  ask  is  that  you  Christians  respect  us  and, 
since  we  are  destined  to  live  side  by  side,  that  we  treat  one 
another  in  a civilized  way.  But  if  you  want  our  respect, 
you  must  be  poor  and  separate  yourselves  from  the  great 
centres  of  power.  Christianity  has  always  gone  arm  in 
arm  with  military  force  and  economic  power  — it  has 
always  relied  on  these  structures  to  evangelize,  and 
these  have  in  turn  led,  albeit  inadvertently,  to  others’ 
subjugation. 

You  should  evangelize  in  the  cities,  address  your  own 
Christians  — above  all  Catholic  leaders  in  government. 
As  for  us,  leave  us  alone;  we  already  have  our  religion 
and  for  us  it  is  a good  religion.  You  people  worry  about 
being  good  Christians,  and  we  will  worry  about  being 
good  Aymaras. 

Artwork:  E.  Zegarra  B.  (Peru).  Courtesy  of  the  Ecumenical  Commit- 
tee on  the  Andes,  198  Broadway,  Rm.  302,  New  York,  NY,  10038. 
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A Q The  Word 


Death, 

Resurrection 
and  Renewal 

By  Fr.  Kenneth  MacAulay,  S.F.M. 


The  following  homily  was  given  by 
Scarboro’s  Superior  General,  Fr.  Kenneth 
MacAulay,  S.F.M.,  to  open  the  inter-regional 
workshop  in  Cebu,  the  Philippines. 

Over  the  past  year  Scarboro  has  convened 
a series  of  inter-regional  workshops  in  prepa- 
ration for  a Society-wide  General  Assembly 
to  be  held  in  June.  Represented  at  this  work- 


shop were  missioners  from  Scarboro’s  Philip- 
pine, China  and  Japan  missions.  Similar 
workshops  have  also  been  held  in  Canada, 
Brazil  and  Dominican  Republic.  Their  pur- 
pose is  to  help  each  member  of  Scarboro  to 
examine  and  reflect  on  the  problems  and  chal- 
lenges facing  mission  in  general  and  Scarboro 
in  particular.  It  is  a process  many  mission 
societies  are  currently  experiencing.  The  Editor. 

Many  years  ago  we  joined  the  community  of 
Scarboro.  We  decided  that  if  we  were  going  to 
carry  out  mission  activity,  we  needed  a struc- 
ture and  the  support  of  others  who  had  the  same  purpose. 
However,  we  were  very  conscious  of  the  fact  that  we 
were  not  joining  a religious  community.  We  joined  the 
community  of  Scarboro,  not  as  an  end  in  itself  but  as  a 
means  towards  that  end,  as  a means  of  helping  us  to  live 
out  our  vocation  to  mission.  For  the  next  week  we  will 
take  a look  at  our  Society  of  Scarboro  and  try  to  forget 
ourselves  and  our  work  and  zero  in  on  the  entity  of 
Scarboro.  Has  Scarboro  helped  me  to  carry  out  my  mis- 
sion vocation?  Do  I still  need  Scarboro  today,  tomorrow? 


“ During  our  workshop  we  must  not  only  be  willing  to  really  listen  to 
what  our  companions  are  saying,  but,  equally  important,  to  ver- 
balize our  feelings  — to  express  what  is  on  our  minds  and  in  our 
hearts.  ” Brazil  workshop.  Foreground  (I  to  r)  Frs.  Roland  Roberts, 
Gerard  Stock  and  Ambrose  MacKinnon. 
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Does  Scarboro  have  a missionary  role  over  and  above  the 
role  of  the  individual  members?  What  is  the  future  of 
Scarboro?  What  am  I doing  to  further  the  life  of  Scar- 
boro? What  are  my  rights  and  duties  as  a member  of 
Scarboro? 

Many  Parts 

In  the  first  reading  we  find  St.  Paul  urging  his  Cor- 
inthian converts  to  appreciate  and  be  grateful  to  God  for 
the  wonderful  gifts  He  had  given  to  them.  Not  only  had 
they  received  the  gift  of  Faith,  but  God  had  given  to  each 
of  them  special  gifts.  These  gifts  were  not  for  their  own 
benefit  or  glory.  They  were  given  to  help  build  up  the 
whole  Christian  community. 

Although  St.  Paul  was  speaking  about  the  Church  or 
the  Mystical  Body,  I do  not  think  that  we  have  to  use  our 
imagination  a lot  to  extend  this  example  of  the  human 
body  and  the  individual  parts  of  the  body  to  Scarboro. 

St.  Paul  says:  “The  human  body  is  a single  unit  made 
up  of  many  parts.”  He  says  that  each  part  of  the  body  is 
necessary  and  has  a unique  contribution  to  make  to  the 
whole  body.  The  eye  cannot  do  the  work  of  the  ear.  The 
ear  cannot  do  the  work  of  the  eye.  If  one  part  of  the  body 
ceases  to  function  or  carry  out  its  role,  this  has  a direct 
effect  on  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  In  other  words, 
there  is  a real  interdependence  between  the  parts. 

In  applying  this  example  to  Scarboro  we  can  say  that 
the  community  or  Society  is  an  entity  in  itself,  but  it  is 
made  up  of  many  individuals.  Each  member  has  a unique 
role  or  contribution  to  make.  If  any  member  fails  to  make 
this  contribution,  this  has  an  effect  on  the  whole  com- 
munity. There  is  that  same  interdependence.  If  I think 
that  I am  doing  enough  by  providing  for  my  own  spiritual 
well-being  and  take  no  interest  in  the  needs  of  the  other 
members,  I can  be  sure  that  I am  not  providing  for  my 
own  spiritual  well-being.  For  example,  if  the  foot  says:  “I 
am  tired  of  walking  and  looking  for  food  for  that  stom- 
ach” and  rests  in  comfort,  it  won’t  be  long  before  the  foot 
feels  the  bad  effects  of  a starving  stomach  and  will  not  be 
able  to  walk. 

St.  Paul  also  says,  “Nor  is  the  body  to  be  identified  with 
any  one  of  its  many  parts.”  It  would  be  wrong,  therefore, 
to  think  that  any  one  member  or  group  represents  the 
Society. 

We  see  from  St.  Paul  that  it  would  be  wrong  for  us  to 
think  that  because  of  age  or  poor  health,  we  no  longer 
have  obligations  towards  the  community.  In  the  first 
Monday  evening  hour  of  prayer  held  at  Scarboro  after  we 
announced  the  workshops,  I reminded  the  sick  and  re- 
tired that  because  of  age  or  poor  health  we  may  retire 
from  active  work  in  the  community,  but  that  we  can 
never  retire  from  participation  in  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity. That  obligation  remains  with  us  until  death  and, 
we  like  to  think,  that  even  after  death  those  who  have 
died  still  intercede  with  the  community  they  have  left 
behind.  With  that  in  mind  I would  like  to  place  this 
workshop  under  the  patronage  of  our  deceased  mem- 
bers, especially  Monsignor  Fraser,  Bill  Schultz,  Shane 


As  we  reflect  on  the  Magnificat  we  see  no  room  for  a triumphant 
Church  or  a triumphant  Mission  Society.  ” Philippine  workshop. 
(I  to  r)  Frs.  Edgar  Geier,  Charlie  Gervais  and  Brian  Swords. 


O’Brien,  Gerry  Kelly,  Jim  Macintosh,  Aaron  Gignac,  Jim 
McGilvary  and  Paul  Kam  — all  of  whom,  with  the 
exception  of  Bill  Schultz,  are  buried  in  one  of  the  regions 
represented  at  this  workshop. 

Magnificat 

As  we  endeavour  to  grapple  with  complex  issues  dur- 
ing the  next  week  I think  that  Mary,  speaking  in  the  Mag- 
nificat in  today’s  Gospel,  gives  us  strength  and  courage 
and  hope. 

The  core  of  the  Magnificat  contrasts  the  different  fates 
of  the  proud,  the  rich,  the  mighty  with  the  lowly  and  the 
hungry.  The  former  are  scattered,  put  down  and  sent 
away  hungry  — empty,  while  the  latter  are  exalted  and 
filled.  In  all  the  Gospels  Jesus  addresses  Himself  to  the 
outcasts,  those  on  the  fringe  of  society,  the  downtrodden, 
the  sinners.  Although  the  rich  refers  to  those  who  had  an 
abundance  of  this  world’s  goods,  it  can  also  be  applied  to 
the  proud  and  the  self-sufficient  who  trusted  in  their  own 
strength  and  showed  no  need  of  God.  Before  Vatican  II 
we  had  all  the  answers.  We  knew  what  to  do  and  how  to 
do  it  and  in  the  process  became  rather  proud  and  self- 
sufficient.  We  really  did  not  need  one  another  very  much 
and,  for  that  matter,  did  not  have  a great  need  of  God 
either.  In  our  so-called  knowledge  of  what  to  do  and  how 
to  do  it,  God  often  ended  up  on  the  back  burner  to  be 
called  on  if  needed.  As  we  reflect  on  the  Magnificat,  we 
see  no  room  for  a triumphant  Church  or  a triumphant 
Mission  Society. 

Today,  as  we  come  together  for  a week  to  look  at  our 

Continues  on  p.  22 
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By  Fr.  Tom  O’Toole,  S.F.M. 


The  headlines  read,  “Japanese 
Tea  Drinkers  Switch  To  Cof- 
fee”. Sounds  like  a commer- 
cial! Most  people  know  Japan  is 
famous  for  green  tea,  and  the  culture 
surrounding  the  tea  ceremony.  Now 
what  next!  Foreign  fast  foods  have 
taken  over.  Japan  now  ranks  fourth 
among  coffee  drinking  countries  of 
the  world. 

The  art  of  making  coffee  at  home, 
dropping  into  a kissaten  (a  coffee  or 
tea  parlour),  a quick  cup  at  the  sta- 
tion on  the  run  or,  heaven  forbid,  a 
coffee  from  those  vending  machines 
that  serve  hot  or  cold  cans,  all  contri- 
bute to  that  several  cups  of  coffee  a 
day. 

Coffee  first  came  to  Japan  in  1899, 
but  the  American  occupation  and  its 
instant  coffee  on  the  black  market 
whetted  the  palates  of  the  Japanese. 
Japan’s  UCC  and  Key  coffees  are 
only  a small  dint  in  the  market  as 
Nescafe  has  over  a 70  percent  share. 

In  the  early  1960s  the  automatic 
vending  machine  became  popular  in 
Japan.  Beer,  sake,  wine,  whiskey, 
and  every  beverage  drink  you  can 
think  of  in  cans  or  bottles  was  sold, 
night  and  day,  on  your  block.  Televi- 
sion ads  and  billboards  even  tell  us 
that  foreign  movie  stars  and  musi- 
cians drink  only  Nestle  brands! 

Japan  is  the  home  of  electric  gad- 
gets, especially  in  the  kitchen.  Every 
home  has  a coffee  bean  grinder 


which  allows  one  to  mix  his  own  spe- 
cialty blend.  EXPO  Tsukuba  ’85, 
dedicated  to  technology,  had  a large 
UCC  coffee  pavilion,  as  if  coffee  and 
science  had  something  in  common 
with  high  technology  in  the  21st  cen- 
tury. 

Green  tea  in  the  morning  and  eve- 
ning, and  several  times  during  the 
day  at  the  office,  however,  still  out- 
number the  cups  of  coffee. 

Coffee  drinkers  like  to  sit  at  the 
local  coffee  shop  and  sit  and  talk.  It  is 
a great  place  to  arrange  a meeting  for 
the  first  time  for  a young  couple 
about  to  be  arranged  in  marriage.  It’s 
also  a convenient  spot  for  house- 
wives to  sit  and  chat  on  their  way  to 
shop.  Students  use  it  as  a hideaway  to 
read  their  comic  books  and  listen  to 
music.  In  Japan,  rarely  would  you 
bring  someone  home  for  a chat  since 
you  could  be  overheard  in  the  small 
houses.  The  local  kissaten  is  often  the 
answer.  For  the  person  on  the  run 
these  coffee  shops  offer  a ‘morning 
service’,  which  consists  of  an  egg, 
jam,  toast  and  a cup  of  coffee. 

If  one  eats  a Japanese  meal,  you 
always  finish  with  green  tea.  If  a 
guest  comes  to  the  house,  the  first 

“Most  people  know  Japan  is 
famous  for  green  tea, 
and  the  culture  surrounding 
the  tea  ceremony 


thing  you  serve  is  green  tea.  So  if  you 
go  to  the  bank  and  see  the  Manager, 
or  go  to  a company  office,  they  serve 
tea. 

When  you  say  tea  or  cha  in  Japa- 
nese, it  comes  from  the  Chinese  word 
cha  which  means  tea.  Why  even  a 
Britisher  calls  tea  cha.  In  Japanese 
they  say  ocha  for  green  tea  and  kocha 
for  black  tea.  Green  tea  grows  in 
Shizuoka  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Fuji. 
Black  tea  comes  from  India.  The  tra- 
ditional macha  or  tea  ceremony, 
looks  like  green  syrup.  You  drink 
this  sitting  on  your  legs  and,  of 
course,  you  have  to  say  very  good 
when  you  drink  it.  The  tea  ceremony 
is  not  held  very  often,  only  on  special 
occasions.  When  the  tea  ceremony  is 
held  a special  room,  bowls  and  in- 
struments to  boil  the  water  to  make 
the  tea  are  required.  Tea  drinking  is 
too  ingrained  in  the  culture  to  give 
way  to  coffee.  Why  it’s  barbarian! 
Yet,  like  fastfoods,  the  Japanese  in- 
dulge in  drinking  green  tea  now  and 
then. 

If  you  are  into  health  foods,  there 
are  all  kinds  of  herb  teas.  One  of  the 
most  popular  is  oolang  cha , 
a Chinese  tea  with  no  caffeine. 
Another  made  from  a herb  here  in 
Japan  is  Amachazura  another  non- 
caffeine tea.  Naturally  there  is  the 
famous  Korean  ginsing  tea  that  is 
popular,  and  every  country  has  this 
root  for  making  tea. 

So  the  next  time  you  sit  down  for  a 
break,  what  will  it  be? 
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"The  term  ‘reverse  mission1  has  gradually  come  into  use.  We  went  to  other  lands  to 
share  our  wisdom  but  in  the  process  learned  new  things  and  were  changed.  Today  it’s 
important  to  share  these  insights  with  others.  "A  study  in  contrasts.  Youth,  Dominican 
Republic. 


By  Fr.  John  Carten,  S.F.M. 

The  one  constant  element  in 
our  lives  is  that  change  is  inev- 
itable. From  the  time  of  our 
birth,  our  bodies  and  minds  are  in- 
volved in  a process  of  change.  The 
passing  of  the  seasons  is  a continual 
reminder  that  the  world  around  us 
also  shares  in  this  same  process.  For 
missionaries  change  is  very  much  a 
part  of  our  lives  — not  only  as  indi- 
viduals but  in  our  communities.  This 
is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  during  the 
past  seventy  years,  the  understanding 
of  Scarboro  Missions  with  respect  to 
the  meaning  of  our  work  has  changed 
over  and  over  again. 

The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  So- 
ciety was  founded  by  John  Mary 
Fraser,  a Canadian  priest,  in  1918. 
Originally  we  were  known  as  China 
Missions.  As  a society  of  priests  our 
purpose  was  to  baptize  pagans  in 
China.  This  notion  may  seem  strange 
to  us  yet  within  the  context  of  the 
theology  of  the  time,  it  expressed  a 
great  love  for  people  of  other  nations. 
Christians  believed  that  if  a person 
was  not  baptized  before  he  died  he 
would  go  to  hell.  While  out  of  place 
today,  there  remain  many  Christian 
groups  which  operate  from  this  per- 
spective. In  1918,  this  motivation  gave 
a great  sense  of  urgency  to  mission 
work.  There  was  a sense  that  we  were 
bringing  God  to  people  and  to  places 
where  He  was  not  already  present.  In 
most  cases  there  was  a great  disregard 
for  the  local  culture.  But  the  basic 
motivation  was  a love  and  concern 
for  others. 

In  the  early  years  of  our  small  So- 
ciety, Scarboro  sent  many  priests  to 
China.  This  flow  ended,  however, 
once  Japan  and  China  became  em- 
broiled in  war  during  the  1930s  and 
1940s.  For  Scarboro  this  resulted  in 
the  Society’s  decision  to  send  mis- 
sionaries to  the  Dominican  Republic 
in  1943.  This  development  led  us  in  a 
totally  new  direction  to  work  among 
people  who  were  already  baptized 
Catholics.  All  sorts  of  questions  were 


raised  as  priests  encountered  the  ter- 
rible poverty  of  a people  who  had 
been  Catholics  for  centuries.  How 
were  the  people  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, despite  being  Christian  for 
400  years,  any  better  off  than  the 
non-Christian  Chinese.  In  China  our 
purpose  was  to  teach  ‘pagans’  about 
Christ  to  ‘save  their  souls’.  However, 


the  people  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic were  already  Catholics.  As  a mis- 
sionary priest,  it  was  easy  to  get  fully 
involved  in  a sacramental  ministry 
because  of  these  great  demands.  Yet 
what  response  should  one  have  to- 
wards all  the  misery  and  poverty? 
There  was  a growing  awareness  that 
we  as  missionaries  needed  to  be  more 
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concerned  with  this  social  reality  as 
well. 

In  this  way,  a new  thrust  emerged 
to  mission  work  — a concern  for 
socio-economic  development.  As 
Scarboro  Missions  branched  out  to 
work  in  South  America,  our  mission- 
aries developed  a strong  interest  in 
cooperatives  and  credit  unions  in  an 
effort  to  improve  the  living  standards 
of  these  Latin  American  peoples. 
During  the  1950s  and  1960s  this  in- 
terest was  also  reflected  in  new  gov- 
ernment aid  programs  to  developing 
nations.  There  was  a general  feeling 
that  if  we  could  give  the  people 
money,  tools  and  education  then  they 
could  work  effectively  to  raise  their 
standard  of  living  equal  to  what  was 
enjoyed  in  North  America  and  Eu- 
rope. 

Years  of  involvement  in  these  eco- 
nomic questions  gradually  led  mis- 
sionaries to  a greater  awareness  of  the 
political  dimension  of  mission  work. 
If  oppressed  peoples  were  ever  to  be 
free,  liberation  had  to  come  from  the 
poor  in  light  of  the  Gospels.  During 
the  1960s  the  Church  took  more  con- 
crete steps  in  this  direction.  Often 
these  measures  brought  the  church 
into  conflict  with  the  wealthy  ruling 
classes. 

This  direction  continued  in  the 
1970s  with  the  realization  that  if  the 
poor  were  ever  to  attain  a higher  stan- 
dard of  living  there  had  to  be  real 
changes  in  how  the  First  World  re- 
lated to  the  Third  World.  Mission- 
aries realized  that  we  Canadians  too 
had  to  be  converted.  The  very  struc- 
tures of  our  society  had  to  change  if 
the  poor  were  ever  to  have  a chance. 

Reverse  Mission 

Returning  missionaries  supported 
groups  who  were  trying  to  influence 
our  government’s  policies.  At  this 
time,  Scarboro  missionaries  got  in- 
volved with  organizations  such  as  the 
Canadian  Catholic  Organization  for 
Development  and  Peace,  Catholic 
New  Times , and  the  Task  Force  on 
the  Churches  and  Corporate  Respon- 
sibility. All  these  were  dedicated  to 
making  Canadians  more  aware  of 
how  the  policies  of  our  government 
and  various  multinational  corpora- 


tions contributed  to  the  poverty  of 
the  Third  World.  The  term  “reverse 
mission”  has  gradually  come  into 
use.  We  went  to  other  lands  as  mis- 
sionaries to  share  our  wisdom  but  in 
the  process  learned  new  things  and 
we  were  changed.  Now  it’s  important 
to  share  these  insights  with  other 
Canadians. 

We  are  presently  experiencing  a 
rich  explosion  in  understanding  and 
changes  in  our  mission  attitudes.  As 
missionaries  have  gotten  more  in 
touch  with  other  cultures  they  real- 
ized that  God  was  already  very  much 
present  there.  Change  is  everywhere. 
Our  European  church  is  fast  becom- 
ing a small  minority  in  the  universal 
Catholic  community.  We  need  to  lis- 
ten to  these  voices  from  other 
cultures. 


“ Change  is  everywhere. 
Our  European  church  is  fast 
becoming  a small  minority 
in  the  universal  Catholic 
community.  We  need  to  listen 
to  these  voices  from 
other  cultures.” 


This  process  is  described  by 
Walbert  Buhlmann  in  his  book  The 
Church  of  the  Future.  He  believes 
that  out  of  Africa  comes  the  cry  for  us 
as  Christians  to  respect  other  cultures 
and  allow  African  Catholics  to  cele- 
brate their  faith  through  their  own 
customs.  The  term  inculturation  is 
used  to  describe  this  movement.  Out 
of  Asia  comes  the  cry  to  enter  into  a 
serious  exchange  with  other  world 
religions  to  see  how  our  God  is 
speaking  to  us  through  them  and  vice 
versa.  The  key  word  here  is  dialogue. 
Out  of  South  America  comes  a new 
theology,  one  that  speaks  of  libera- 
tion and  justice  for  all. 

Laity 

Everywhere  missionaries  are  dis- 
covering the  wisdom  and  insights  in 
other  religions  and  cultures.  By  being 


open  to  God’s  presence  in  them,  we 
will  all  grow  in  wisdom.  This  does 
not  deny  his  presence  among  us.  We 
too  have  much  to  share. 

For  a thousand  years  or  more  the 
church  has  left  most  of  its  ministries 
only  to  ordained  priests  and  sisters. 
In  recent  years,  however,  the  church 
has  begun  to  use  the  gifts  and  talents 
of  all  Christians.  This  is  true  within 
mission  communities  like  Scarboro 
as  well.  Slowly  we  are  attracting  dedi- 
cated lay  men  and  women  who  feel 
called  to  long  term  mission  work,  not 
as  religious  but  as  lay  people.  The 
whole  church  is  once  again  becoming 
mission  centred. 


Scarboro  founder ; Monsignor  John 
Fraser. 


It  is  an  exciting  time  to  be  a mis- 
sionary. There  are  so  many  signs  of 
new  life.  The  Spirit  is  indeed  very 
active.  We  need  to  rejoice  in  this  Pres- 
ence. There  are  many  new  questions 
that  continue  to  challenge  and  widen 
our  vision  of  mission.  Only  the  Spirit 
knows  where  these  questions  will 
lead  us.  Yet  while  our  understanding 
of  mission  has  changed  a great  deal, 
the  basic  motivation  that  first  at- 
tracted people  to  Scarboro  remains 
the  same,  to  continue  to  struggle  to 
bring  about  the  fuller  realization  of 
the  reign  of  God  among  the  whole  of 
humanity. 
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raditionally  brides  wear  white, 
don’t  they?  The  answer  de- 
pends on  one’s  cultural  con- 
text. In  North  America  and  much  of 
Europe,  white  is  the  traditional 
colour.  In  China  the  traditional 
bridal  colour  is  red.  Young  Chinese 
in  Hong  Kong  and  elsewhere  are  as- 
similating some  western  customs  and 
have  started  wearing  white  at  wed- 
dings. Likewise,  a few  westerners 
have  adapted  Chinese  customs  and 
are  wearing  red. 

On  March  8,  1985,  in  China  a 
young  American  woman  donned 
red,  to  marry  the  man  she  loved  — he 
too  was  American.  In  China’s  north- 
west, in  the  ancient  capital  of  Xian  — 
the  beginning  of  the  “silk  road”  and 
where  only  ten  years  ago  more  than 
5,000  terra-cotta  warriors  were  un- 
earthed, Katherine  and  Peter  were 
married.  She  hadn’t  gone  to  China  to 
get  married;  in  fact,  it  wasn’t 
planned  at  all!  Peter  had  remained  in 
the  United  States.  Distance  and  sepa- 
ration helped  this  young  couple  to 
appreciate  their  need  and  desire  to 
share  each  others  lives  and  so  they 
decided  to  get  married. 

While  still  working  in  the  United 
States,  he  went  to  China  just  to  get 
married.  He  left  China  married,  but 
alone!  She  still  had  three  months  to 
complete  on  her  contract  before  join- 
ing her  husband.  Happily  together, 
they  now  live  and  work  in  Califor- 
nia. 

Katherine  had  gone  to  China  in 
August  of  1984  to  teach  English  for 
one  year.  She  had  been  in  China 
teaching  once  before.  She  was  young, 
venturesome,  open  to  learn  and  will- 
ing to  share  with  others. 

Prior  to  committing  herself  to 
teach  in  China,  she  had  met  her  pres- 
ent husband.  They  had  gone  out  to- 
gether and  decided  to  see  how  they 
felt  about  their  relationship  once  she 
returned.  On  her  birthday  in  Novem- 
ber of  1984,  he  phoned  to  congratu- 
late her  and  proposed!  She  thought  it 
over  for  a night  and  then  returned  his 
call  to  accept.  She  suggested  that  they 
get  married  in  China.  He  agreed. 
They  then  feverishly  made  plans  and 
were  eventually  able  to  get  married 
in  March. 

What  is  the  usual  practice  for  peo- 


ple who  plan  to  marry  in  China?  If 
one  wishes  to  get  married  a couple 
has  to  ask  for  permission  from  their 
work  unit.  A work  unit  is  the  organi- 
zation which  serves  as  their  basic 
community  and  employer.  It  may  be 
a school,  a factory,  a commune  or  a 
business.  Permission  is  usually 
granted. 

With  the  written  permission,  one 
goes  to  the  local  government  office  to 
obtain  a license.  The  document  is- 
sued by  this  office  states  that  the  man 
and  woman  are  now  legally  husband 
and  wife.  In  many  cases,  it  is  several 
months  before  the  couple  actually 
begins  to  live  together.  With  the  doc- 
ument, they  may  celebrate  their  mar- 
riage at  a time  they  decide  upon. 


During  the  1970s  and  early  1980s, 
weddings  tended  to  be  simple,  if  not 
austere  affairs,  when  compared  with 
today’s  weddings.  The  young  couple 
would  give  candies  and  cigarettes  to 
their  close  friends  and  relatives  as  an 
indication  of  their  marriage  — some- 
times there  would  be  a tea  party. 
Nowadays,  candies  and  cigarettes 
are  still  given,  but  a party  and  often- 
times a small  banquet  in  a restaurant 
(in  the  cities)  and  possibly  even  a 
dance  party  are  the  usual  fare.  Gifts 
are  given.  Parents  give  furniture  and 
appliances.  Friends  often  pool  their 
money  to  buy  one  gift. 

Taking  a honeymoon  is  starting  to 
be  the  ‘in’  thing.  Many  young  people 
head  to  a larger  city,  possibly  Beijing 
or  Shanghai  or  a resort  town  such  as 
Guilin  or  Qingdao.  More  often  than 
not,  the  honeymoon  will  be  sched- 
uled for  the  Spring  Festival  holidays 
(Chinese  New  Year)  — in  early  Feb- 
ruary or  for  the  summer,  if  the  young 
couple  happen  to  be  teachers.  Select- 
ing holidays,  let  alone  having  them 
outside  of  Spring  Festival,  is  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule  in  China. 

Returning  to  March  8th,  the  date 
my  colleague  chose,  it  was  Interna- 


tional Women’s  Day  in  China  and 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  The  local  TV 
station,  which  had  asked  to  take 
some  footage  of  the  ceremonies,  gave 
her  an  opportunity  to  air  her  views 
on  women  and  their  position  in  so- 
ciety. Her  views  were  well  received. 

Being  westerners  and  Catholic,  it 
was  fitting  that  their  marriage  be 
blessed.  After  the  liturgy,  attended 
by  her  fellow  teachers  from  other 
countries,  her  school  held  a formal 
tea  at  which  toasts  were  exchanged 
and  speeches  given.  They  also  re- 
ceived some  lovely  gifts.  As  this  was 
the  first  time  that  a western  couple 
had  been  married  in  that  city,  the 
local  populace  was  interested  and  the 
TV  station  obliged.  They  were  a 
news  item  on  TV  for  two  days! 

The  banquet  afterwards  was  ex- 
cellent. The  appetizers  did  whet 
one’s  appetite;  but  hardly  prepared 
us  for  the  sumptuous  meal  which  fol- 
lowed. I still  recall  the  cake.  Wedding 
cake,  while  common  in  the  west,  is 
not  customary  in  China.  One  of  the 
other  foreign  teachers  had  made  a 
beautiful  cake  and  iced  it.  Our  Chi- 
nese colleagues  had  heard  of  wed- 
ding cake  but  had  never  tasted  it 
before.  After  the  cake  was  cut  and 
the  usual  photos  taken  the  bride 
using  chopsticks,  deftly  fed  her  hus- 
band a small  morsel  of  cake.  He  then, 
with  less  practice  and  finesse  began 
to  do  the  same.  He  did  get  a piece 
close  to  her  mouth  — we  all  said 
afterwards  that  all  she  got  to  taste 
was  the  icing!  The  cake  had  crum- 
bled as  he  nervously  held  the  chop- 
sticks and  bits  fell  like  confetti  to  her 
feet.  It  is  the  intention  that  counts! 

Their  wedding  was  unique  in  more 
ways  than  one.  Unfortunately,  nei- 
ther the  bride  nor  the  groom  had 
family  members  present.  However,  it 
did  encourage  the  other  foreign 
teachers  and  our  Chinese  counter- 
parts to  come  together  to  be  family 
for  them.  And  we  did!  We  celebrated 
as  a family  and  became  family 
because  of  their  wedding.  It  was  a 
beautiful  event  — a truly  happy 
memory  for  myself  and  many  others. 
Allowing  others  to  be  the  focus  of 
our  celebration,  concern  and  atten- 
tion is  allowing  God  to  speak  and  be 
free  with  all. 
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cannot  find  jobs  and  are  forced  into  purse-snatching, 
mugging  or  prostitution,  adding  to  the  island’s  growing 
crime  rate. 

Like  the  Haitian  “boat  people,”  Dominicans  risk 
crossing  the  treacherous  waters  of  the  Mona  passage  in 
small  boats  called  yolas , equipped  with  outboard 
motors.  In  some  cases,  yolas  never  make  it  across  the 
channel;  some  passengers  have  drowned,  while  others 
have  been  dumped  on  Puerto  Rican  islets  12-15  miles 
offshore  and  left  to  fend  for  themselves.  Forty-foot  yolas 
are  normally  packed  with  85-90  people,  and  owners 
manage  to  run  their  'transport  service’  virtually  on  sched- 
ule. Dominicans  intent  on  migrating  illegally  are  re- 
ported to  pay  upwards  to  $2,500.00  to  get  to  Puerto 
Rico.  According  to  Maldonado,  however,  there  is  a 
growing  tendency  among  yola  owners  to  smuggle  co- 
caine or  weapons  in  addition  to  human  cargo. 

Although  the  INS  monitors  all  passengers  going 
through  San  Juan’s  Luis  Munoz  Marin  airport,  many 
illegal  Dominican  aliens  manage  to  slip  through  — often 
because  bribes  are  paid  to  local  police  and  other  officials. 

INS  officials  here  complain  that  their  ability  to  track 
down  illegal  Dominican  aliens  has  been  seriously 
affected  by  Reagan  administration  budget  cuts.  They  say 
they  are  now  forced  to  rely  on  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  and 
Navy  as  well  as  the  local  police  and  the  Puerto  Rican 
Resource  Department;  they  currently  operate  with  an 
emergency  appropriation  of  $150,000  with  which  they 
must  house,  feed  and  repatriate  the  captured  aliens. 
( Latinamerica  Press). 


Praise  for  Scarboro  Missioner 

Editor’s  Note:  The  following  is  an  editorial  from  a recent 
edition  of  Listin  Diario,  a national  daily  newspaper  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  It  was  translated  from  Spanish  by 
Fr.  John  Gault,  S.F.M. 

The  community  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa  rendered,  yester- 
day, a justified  acknowledgement  of  Father  Louis  Quinn, 
the  admirable  Canadian  priest,  who  has  dedicated  his 
ministry  of  service  and  the  promotion  of  every  beneficial 
project  in  San  Jose  de  Ocoa  for  many  years. 

There  is  not  one  social  service  project  in  San  Jose  de 
Ocoa  which  has  not  received  the  outstanding  participa- 
tion of  Father  Quinn:  reforestation,  the  improvement  of 
coffee  plantations,  the  construction  of  schools  and 
homes,  assistance  in  times  of  disaster,  the  formation  or 
associations  for  the  common  good  and  many  other  ac- 
tivities for  the  welfare  of  all.  Moreover,  he  has  obtained 
help  from  outside  the  country  in  order  to  accomplish 
these  good  works.  Dynamic, 
tenacious,  untiring,  at  times 
impetuous,  an  apostle  of  good, 
active  and  creative,  Father 
Quinn  is  an  exemplary  figure. 

We  warmly  join  in  this  trib- 
ute to  Father  Quinn,  who  must 
be  looked  upon  as  one  who  has 
summoned  forth  the  strengths 
of  the  people  of  Ocoa  to  bring 
about  its  deserving  develop- 
ment. 


TheWotd  continued  . . . 

Society,  we  admit  to  God  and  — just  as  important  — to 
one  another,  that  we  do  not  have  all  the  answers.  We  are 
not  assembled  together,  proud  and  haughty.  Rather,  we 
have  come  together  in  a spirit  of  searching,  a spirit  of 
poverty,  of  humility,  of  faith,  recognizing  more  and  more 
that  None  of  us  has  all  the  gifts,  but  that  all  of  us  have 
some  of  the  gifts.  We  recognize  our  dependence  on  God 
and  our  interdependence  on  one  another.  In  a sense,  it  is 
harder  to  say  that  we  are  dependent  on  one  another  than 
to  say  that  we  are  dependent  on  God.  It  is  easy  to  come 
into  the  chapel  and  kneel  down  and  silently  tell  God  our 
doubts,  our  fears.  It  is  quite  another  thing  to  tell  my 
companions  about  these  same  doubts  and  fears.  But  that 
is  what  we  need  to  do  during  the  next  seven  days.  During 
our  workshop  we  must  not  only  be  willing  to  really  listen 
to  what  our  companions  are  saying,  but,  equally  impor- 
tant, to  verbalize  our  feelings  — to  really  express  what  is 
on  our  minds  and  in  our  hearts. 

In  the  responses  received  to  the  Questionnaire,  one 
person  said  that  he  thought  that  it  was  a waste  of  time 
coming  together  for  the  inter-regional  workshops.  I sup- 


pose that  if  we  had  called  in  a group  of  experts  and  they 
did  a study,  they  might  have  come  up  with  the  same 
conclusion.  And  I guess  if  our  founder  Monsignor  Fraser 
had  done  a survey  68  years  ago,  he  would  have  been  told 
to  forget  it.  He  would  have  been  told  that  it  was  rather 
foolish  to  think  about  forming  a foreign  mission  society 
when  half  of  Canada  still  needed  missionaries. 

But  in  judging  a society  like  ours  we  have  to  use  non- 
rational  as  well  as  rational  standards.  As  we  look  at  the 
Gospel  and  Christianity  we  see  many  non-rational  things 
— the  folly  of  the  cross,  death,  resurrection;  in  weakness, 
strength. 

As  we  enter  our  week  of  discernment,  we  are  much  like 
Mary  was  when  she  gave  her  ‘fiat’.  Like  Mary,  we  make 
ourselves  vulnerable  and  are  willing  to  take  risks,  not 
knowing  for  sure  what  is  ahead  of  us.  And  that  is  faith  — 
to  say  ‘yes’  without  being  able  to  see  clearly.  You  have 
already  shown  me  some  of  that  faith  by  coming  to  this 
workshop  without  knowing  just  what  will  happen. 

In  conclusion,  I quote  Moses’  words  to  the  Israelites,  “I 
call  upon  heaven  and  earth  to  be  my  witness  against  you 
today:  I set  before  you  life  and  death,  blessing  and  curse. 
Choose  life  then  . . .”  (Deut.  XXX:19). 
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Home  Safely 


By  Fr.  Tom  McQuaid,  S.F.M. 

During  the  summer  of 
1965, 1 was  asked  to  go 
to  St.  Vincent  for  the 
summer  to  replace  Father  Leo 
Curtin  who  was  on  vacation  in 
Canada.  At  the  conclusion  of 
my  stay  in  St.  Vincent  I decided 
to  go  to  St.  Lucia  to  visit  Bishop 
Turner  who  was  the  first  parish 
priest  of  Scarboro’s  parish 
there.  Bishop  Turner  had  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  attend 
the  installation  of  Father  Paul  McHugh,  as  Prefect 
Apostoler  of  our  new  mission  in  Brazil.  Because  Bishop 
Turner’s  new  church  was  to  be  blessed  at  that  time,  he 
was  unable  to  go  to  Brazil  and  asked  me  if  I would  like  to 
go.  I gladly  accepted  and  within  a few  days  found  myself 
in  Georgetown,  Guyana,  where  I was  met  by  Father 
Frank  Thornley,  S.F.M.,  who  was  about  to  leave  for 
Brazil.  Needless  to  say  I enjoyed  the  ceremony  and  my 
stay  in  Itacoatiara  but  I had  to  leave  the  next  day  by  plane 
which  would  take  me  to  the  East  coast  of  Brazil  where  I 
would  catch  a plane  for  Canada.  After  an  hour’s  flight  on 
the  small  plane  something  went  wrong  and  we  were 


forced  to  land  in  a farmer’s  field.  For  some  reason  the 
plane  could  not  be  repaired  and  the  next  day  1 found 
myself  back  in  Itacoatiara. 

I was  now  running  out  of  time.  Our  novitiate  was  soon 
to  open  in  St.  Marys,  Ontario,  and  I intended  to  be  there  a 
few  days  before  it  opened.  As  soon  as  Father  Thornley 
and  I reached  Georgetown,  I tried  to  get  a flight  to 
Canada,  by  way  of  New  York.  The  only  possibility 
would  be  for  me  to  take  a flight  that  day  tor  nearby 
Caracus  where  I would  be  on  standby  the  following 
morning.  Fortunately  I did  get  a seat  but  only  as  far  as 
another  island,  Aruba,  where  once  again  I would  be  on 
standby.  At  Aruba  I got  off  the  plane  and  waited. 

It  was  almost  six  pm  when  we  reached  New  York.  I 
learned  that  American  Air  Lines  had  just  put  on  a new 
flight  direct  from  New  York  to  Toronto  departing  at 
7:30  pm.  As  I had  not  had  a chance  to  offer  mass  that  day 
I got  to  the  chapel  at  the  airport  and  was  back  in  time  to 
catch  the  flight  to  Toronto.  By  about  10:30  that  evening  I 
arrived  safely  at  our  headquarters  in  Scarborough.  Only 
then  did  it  dawn  on  me  that  I had  done  all  this  travelling 
on  my  birthday. 

Fr.  Tom  McQuaid,  S.F.M.,  is  originally  from  Seaforth, 
Ontario,  but  now  makes  bis  borne  in  St.  Lucia  where 
be  serves  as  Chaplain  at  the  Corpus  Christi  Carmelites 
Marian  Home. 
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Glory  for  ever  to  Yah  web! 
May  Yah  we h find  joy  in  what 
he  creates , I mean  to  sing  to 
Yahweh  all  my  life ; I mean  to 
play  for  my  God  as  long  as  I 
live. 

May  these  reflections  of  mine 
give  him  pleasure,  as  much  as 
Yahweh  gives  me!” 

Psalm  104:31,34 


Fr.  John  Carten,  S.F.M. 

Formation  Coordinator  Scarboro  Missions 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  Ontario  M1M  1M4 

If  you  feel  called  to  be  of  service  to  the  building  of 
the  Kingdom  and  would  be  interested  in  the  work  of 
Scarboro,  please  write  for  information  on: 


□ PRIESTHOOD  □ LAY  MISSIONARY 
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“I  have  made  you  a light  for  the  nations” 
COVER:  Market  scene.  Mexico  City,  Mexico. 


through  many  people; 
priests,  religious  and 
also  laity  who  help  us 
by  lending  us  a ser- 
vice in  an  exemplary 
manner.” 20 
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Letters 

Dear  Editor: 

The  Nicaraguan  government 
without  Soviet  backing  would  not 
last  one  month,  and  you  know  it.  The 
price  to  pay  for  this  help  is  to  ad- 
vance the  interest  of  Soviet  commu- 
nism. It  shows  how  the  government 
is  willing  to  help  its  citizens  in  their 
desire  to  practice  their  various  forms 
of  religion.  (Search  for  the  Kingdom, 
Scarboro  Missions,  March  1987). 
Remember  the  story  of  the  papal  visit 
to  Nicaragua. 

To  say  that  “in  Nicaragua,  as  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  re- 
ligion used  as  an  instrument  of  trea- 
son is  a grave  offence”  reveals  the 
depth  of  Fr.  Curcio’s  understanding, 
and  maybe  of  yours  as  well.  Whom 
do  we  thank  for  our  freedom? 

What  about  the  Miskito  Indians? 

Jaromir  Kouba 
Manotick,  Ontario 

Dear  Editor: 

Thanks  for  your  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions magazine.  I always  enjoy  it 
from  cover  to  cover.  It  makes  me 
very  thankful  every  day  for  what  I 
have  and  for  the  great  work  and  sac- 
rifices the  priests  and  nuns  suffer 
through  in  the  poor  countries  on  this 
earth.  I wish  we  could  do  more  in 
Canada  to  help  them  to  have  a better 
life. 

Keep  up  the  wonderful  work  you 
are  doing.  I just  wanted  you  to  know 
you  are  really  thought  about  and  ap- 
preciated. 


Elizabeth  O’ Callaghan 
Willowdale,  Ontario 

Continues  on  p.22 

Writeback:  Let  us  know  what  you 
think  of  the  articles  and  features 
found  in  Scarboro  Missions  . Your 
comments  and  suggestions  are  al- 
ways appreciated. 

Please  address  your  remarks  to: 
The  Editor,  Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough, 
Ontario,  M1M  1M4. 
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From  Western 
to  World  Church 


By  Michael  Donelson 

Arguably  the  single  most  important  development 
to  take  place  within  the  church  this  century  has 
been  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  church  on  the 
southern  continents  — in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America.  To  compare  the  church  at  the  opening  of  this 
century  with  today  one  finds  profound  differences.  A 
shift  in  the  centres  of  Christianity  has  and  continues  to 
take  place. 

All  roads  led  to  Europe  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Politically,  economically  and  culturally  Europe  was  at 
her  apogee.  Firmly  rooted  within  this  milieu  the  church 
reflected  the  culmination  of  centuries  of  European  tradi- 
tion. Demographically,  85  percent  of  all  Christians  lived 
in  the  West. 

In  1970,  however,  the  numerical  centre  of  Catholicism 
shifted  to  the  point  where  the  majority  of  Catholics  (51 
percent)  now  lived  on  the  southern  continents.  By  1980, 
this  figure  had  jumped  to  57.76  percent  and,  by  the  year 
2000,  it  is  estimated  that  over  70  percent  of  all  Catholics 
will  reside  in  the  South. 

The  pontificate  of  Paul  VI  was  significant  for  it  mir- 
rored many  of  these  shifts.  Paul  himself  was  the  first  pope 
to  leave  Europe  and  visit  all  six  continents.  Indigenous 
bishops,  for  example,  came  to  the  fore  in  Africa  (75 
percent)  and  Asia  (95  percent).  Episcopal  conferences 
have  also  assumed  a greater  leadership  role  within  the 
church.  The  fact  that  the  largest  single  body  of  bishops 
resides  in  the  South  (Brazil)  will  come  as  a surprise  to 
most  Canadians.  Theologically  too,  the  South  has  pro- 
duced some  of  the  most  important  theological  works  of 
our  day.  Finally,  the  growth  of  the  Base  Ecclesial  Com- 
munities throughout  the  South  is  not  only  an  exciting 
sign  of  this  growth  but  also  reflects  the  shift  from  a 
western  to  a truly  universal  world  church. 

The  implications  of  this  shift  from  a western  to  world 
church  provide  the  focus  for  Walbert  Buhlmann’s  The 
Church  of  the  Future:  A Model  for  the  Year  2000  (Orbis/ 
Dove  1986).  Buhlmann’s  study  is  a comprehensive 


analysis  of  the  demographic  shifts  in  Catholicism  and 
their  impact  on  mission  and  the  church. 

Many  of  us  will  recall  the  terms  “mission  sending”  and 
“mission  receiving”.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  that 
mission  societies,  Scarboro  included,  on  whom  the  mis- 
sionary work  of  the  church  rested,  would  send  missioners 
to  distant  lands  to  impart  our  model  of  church  and 
language  of  God.  Little  attention  was  given  to  the  conse- 
quences of  this  action  or  to  the  need  to  evangelize  the 
“mission  sending”  countries  themselves.  These  countries 
were  Christian  after  all  and  therefore  in  no  need  of 
evangelization  it  was  believed. 

This  model,  which  saw  mission  in  geographical  terms, 
is  in  crisis  today.  We  should  not,  however,  mourn  this 
development  for  it  is  a decidedly  western  phenomenon. 
Mission  itself  continues.  “There  is  no  longer  today 
church  and  mission,  but  church  in  mission.  Wherever  the 
church  is  to  be  found,  it  faces  a missionary  situation,  a 
missionary  challenge”  (p.125).  The  fact  that  many  of  the 
most  important  theological  works  and  innovative  pas- 
toral initiatives  have  come  from  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America  is  proof  of  mission  on  six  continents.  “Geo- 
graphical distance,”  Buhlmann  states  “no  longer  counts 
in  missionary  activity  but  sociological  and  ecclesiological 
distance  do”  (p.79).  The  southern  churches  have  much  to 
contribute  and  we  in  Canada  have  much  to  learn  from 
their  insights. 

Buhlmann’s  study  is  particularly  timely  for  a mission 
society  like  Scarboro.  During  the  first  two  weeks  of  this 
month  Scarboro  will  convene  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history  a Society-wide  General  Assembly.  The  purpose  of 
this  meeting  is  to  discuss  mission  and  Scarboro’s  role  as  a 
Canadian  mission  society.  The  Assembly  has  been  pre- 
ceded by  a series  of  inter-regional  workshops  held  in  the 
Philippines,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic  and  Canada. 
Apart  from  their  unprecedented  nature,  these  meetings 
are  significant  for  they  parallel  Scarboro’s  own  develop- 
ment from  a western  mission  sending  society  to  one 
engaged  in  mission  irrespective  of  geographic  boundary; 
a society  willing  to  learn  from  other  peoples  and  faiths. 
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INTERVIEW 
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Fr.  Gustavo  Gutierrez 


fr.  Gustavo  Gutierrez,  58,  a 
professor  of  theology  at 
Catholic  University  in  Lima, 
Peru,  is  the  best  known  liberation 
theologian  and  the  author  of  A 
Theology  of  Liberation  (Orbis 
Books,  1973,  now  in  its  12th  print- 
ing). He  was  recently  interviewed  in 
Lima  by  Maryknoll  Lay  Missioner 
Mike  De  Mott. 


Maryknoll:  How  would  you  describe 
the  theology  of  liberation? 


Fr.  Gustavo  Gutierrez:  Well,  I 
believe  that  a theology  is  always  a 
language,  a way  of  speaking  about 
God.  The  theology  of  liberation  is 
also  a way  of  speaking  about  God 
starting  from  tbe  situation  of  the 
poor  in  history.  Another  way  of  say- 
ing it  is  that  it  tries  to  speak  about 
God  from  the  suffering  of  the  inno- 
cent. Since  the  poor  person  suffers 
unjustly,  this  theology  tries  to  find  a 
way  of  speaking  about  God  starting 
from  that  reality. 

If  we  begin  with  biblical  revelation 
about  God  and  keep  the  poor  in 
mind,  we  are  going  to  arrive  at 
themes  such  as  liberation  — libera- 
tion as  global  salvation  in  Jesus 
Christ.  When  we  speak  about  libera- 
tion we  are  not  referring  exclusively 
to  political  liberation;  we  are  speak- 
ing about  total  liberation;  in  the  first 
place  liberation  from  sin,  but  also 
liberation  as  regards  different  dimen- 
sions of  the  human  person  such  as 
liberation  from  social  injustices.  All 
of  this  forms  part  of  this  language 
about  God. 


Maryknoll:  Why  is  the  theology  of 
liberation  so  controversial? 


Gutierrez:  The  theology  of  liberation 
touches  controversial  questions  such 
as  poverty  and  the  causes  of  poverty. 
On  this  point  it  affirms  the  analysis 
that  is  found  in  the  texts  of  the 
bishops’  meetings  in  Medellin  (1968) 


“To  be  a Christian  means  believing  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  Lord  and  believing, 
therefore,  that  history’s  last  word  is  not 
death  but  life.  ” 


M.  KI...II.  i.  - jUgg 


“ Poverty  is  a reality  marked  by 
death.  Therefore,  the  great 
message  that  the  church  can 
and  should  proclaim  is  a 
message  of  life.  ” 


and  Puebla  (1979).  I think  that  to 
speak  about  the  structural  causes  of 
poverty  is  something  that  bothers 
privileged  people  and  the  current  so- 
cial order.  This  is  the  principal  rea- 
son but  not  the  only  one. 

Maryknoll:  How  would  you  describe 
the  attitude  of  the  Vatican  towards 
liberation  theology  and  how  has  this 
attitude  changed  in  recent  years? 


Gutierrez:  1 think  that  the  Vatican’s 
first  instruction  on  the  theology  of 
liberation,  Instruction  on  Certain 
Aspects  of  the  Theology  of  Libera- 
tion (1984),  recognized  the  value  of 
certain  positive  elements  while  also 
making  some  critical  observations. 
The  second  document,  Instruction 
on  Christian  Freedom  and  Libera- 
tion (1986),  I believe  is  the  fruit  of 
dialogue  on  this  theme,  a dialogue 
that  involved  many  people:  bishops, 
in  particular  the  bishops  of  Brazil; 
and  theologians.  Because  of  this  di- 
alogue, the  second  document  empha- 
sizes more  strongly  the  most  positive 
aspects  of  liberation  theology. 

Theology,  1 believe,  is  always  done 
at  the  service  of  the  church.  Because 
of  this,  people  who  have  a teaching 
role  within  the  church  have  an  obli- 
gation to  keep  watch  over  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  Christian  message. 
Thus  I think  that  observations  made 
concerning  the  theology  of  liberation 
arose  from  that  obligation  or  func- 
tion. We  theologians  of  liberation 
want  a theology  that  serves  the 
church.  Therefore,  we  are  involved 
in  a dialogue  that  includes  critical 
observations  from  Rome  that  may 
have  contained,  in  the  communica- 
tions media,  some  painful  aspects. 
But  in  the  last  analysis,  I think  the 
dialogue  has  been  very  fruitful,  rich 
and  useful. 


“ The  theology  of  liberation  came  into  being  because  there  has  been  in  the  Peruvian 
church,  and  in  other  places  in  Latin  America,  a gospel-inspired  commitment  to  the 
liberation  of  the  poor.  ” 


Maryknoll:  Then  the  Vatican  sees  it 
as  something  positive? 

Gutierrez:  In  the  first  place,  the  Mag- 
isterium  is  not  in  the  habit  of  approv- 
ing theologies.  There  has  never  been, 
for  instance,  a pronouncement  by  the 
Magisterium  that  the  theology  of 
Congar  is  good.  We  all  know  that  it 
is,  but  it  is  not  up  to  the  Magisterium 
to  evaluate  it.  What  the  Magisterium 
does  is  to  watch  for  the  orthodoxy  of 
theological  reflection.  And  that  is 
what  it  has  done.  I believe  that  in  the 
first  instruction,  and  above  all  in  the 
second,  the  evaluations  of  liberation 
theology  have  been  very  positive. 


Maryknoll:  What  is  the  experience  of 
the  Peruvian  church  through  which 
the  theology  of  liberation  came 
about? 

Gutierrez:  The  theology  of  liberation 
came  into  being  because  there  has 
been  in  the  Peruvian  church,  and  in 
other  places  in  Latin  America,  a gos- 
pel-inspired commitment  to  the  lib- 
eration of  the  poor.  The  theology  of 
liberation,  as  we  always  say,  is  a sec- 
ondary act,  a reflection.  It  is  some- 
thing that  comes  afterwards.  Natu- 
rally, once  the  theology  of  liberation 
comes  into  existence  it  enters  into  a 
kind  of  circular  movement  helping 
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other  people  open  themselves  up  to 
the  liberating  process. 

Maryknoll:  What  are  the  key  experi- 
ences that  have  formed  the  Peruvian 
church? 

Gutierrez:  The  fundamental  experi- 
ence has  been  contact  with  the  coun- 
try’s poor.  The  greatest  help  to  the 
pastoral  work  of  the  church  in  Peru,  I 
believe,  has  been  a better  and  greater 
presence  of  the  church  in  the  world 
of  the  poor.  This  is  the  most  impor- 
tant factor. 

I believe  another  important  factor 
was  [the  Latin  American  bishops’ 
conference  in]  Medellin  in  which  the 
Peruvian  church  played  an  impor- 
tant part.  The  Cardinal  (Juan  Land- 
azuri  of  Lima)  was  one  of  the 
presiders  at  Medellin  and  greatly 
influenced  the  Peruvian  church. 

Another  factor,  preceding 
Medellin,  is  the  Second  Vatican 
Council.  Although  it  concerned  the 
universal  church,  it  had  a great  influ- 
ence on  the  Peruvian  church.  I also 
think  that  another  important  experi- 
ence has  been  Christian  communities 


among  the  poor.  They  have  matured 
and  are  continually  more  present. 
This  is  an  important  point. 

Maryknoll:  What  are  the  challenges 
facing  Latin  America  and  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  1980s? 

Gutierrez:  The  principal  challenge,  1 
believe,  continues  to  be  the  situation 
of  poverty.  Poverty  is  a reality 
marked  by  death.  Therefore,  the 
great  message  that  the  church  can 
and  should  proclaim  is  a message  of 
life.  To  be  a Christian  means  believ- 
ing in  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord 
and  believing,  therefore,  that  his- 
tory’s last  word  is  not  death  but  life. 

I believe  that  the  great  challenge  in 
the  future  will  be  to  continue  pro- 
claiming life  in  face  of  death.  This 
implies  many  things.  It  implies  many 
commitments  to  defend  life,  justice 
and  fundamental  human  rights.  I 
believe  that  the  Pope,  when  he  was  in 
Peru  (February  1985),  summed  this 
idea  up  quite  well  when  he  said: 
“Hunger  tor  bread,  no.  Hunger  for 
God,  yes.”  This,  I believe,  involves 
rejecting  injustice,  the  hunger  for 


bread,  while  making  hunger  for  God 
increase. 

Maryknoll:  What  can  the  Peruvian 
church  say  to  the  North  American 
church? 

Gutierrez:  I believe  there  is  someone 
who  can  best  express  what  the  Peru- 
vian church  can  say  to  the  North 
American  church.  That  person  is 
Msgr.  Albert  Koenigsknecht.  Born  in 
the  United  States  and  member  of  a 
North  American  religious  com- 
munity (Maryknoll),  he  lived  nearly 
40  years  in  Peru.  His  life  was  given 
over  to  the  poor  of  Peru  and  in  his 
last  years,  to  the  Indians  in  the  region 
of  Puno.  I believe  Al’s  life  well  sums 
up  what  the  message  of  the  Peruvian 
church  could  be  for  the  North 
American  church  and  vice  versa.  A1 
was  a man  of  impressive  personal 
integrity.  In  gospel  terms  we  would 
say  he  was  a “Nathaniel,”  a man 
without  guile.  And  here  in  Peru,  the 
country  where  he  lived  most  of  his 
priesthood  and  where  he  died  last 
year,  he  discovered  the  poor,  he  dis- 
covered the  gospel  and  discovered 
God.  At  the  same  time  he  maintained 
his  faithfulness  to  his  religious  com- 
munity and  to  the  Catholic  Church 
in  the  United  States.  I believe  that  A1 
was  a witness  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Peru  to  the  Catholics  in  North 
America. 

Maryknoll:  What  have  been  some  of 
the  major  influences  that  have  led 
you  to  a liberation  theology  perspec- 
tive? 

Gutierrez:  Fundamentally  it  has 
been  pastoral  work.  I was  ordained  a 
priest  in  1959  and  began  to  work  first 
in  a university  setting.  There  I came 
into  increasing  contact  with  com- 
mitted Christians,  with  working 
class  communities  and  with  the  idea 
of  liberation.  This  pastoral  experi- 
ence has  been  the  major  influence  in 
my  thinking  on  liberation  theology. 
Naturally,  there  were  other  influ- 
ences: my  theological  formation  in 
Europe,  certain  theologians.  The 
personality  of  Pope  John  XXIII  was 
highly  important.  But  I would  say 


The  pastoral  experience  of  working  among  the  poor  has  been  the  “major  influence  in 
my  thinking  on  liberation  theology". 
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above  all  it  was  the  pastoral  experi- 
ence in  my  church  in  Peru  that  was 
most  decisive  for  the  reflection  we 
call  the  theology  of  liberation. 

Maryknoll:  Lately,  what  has  been 
your  experience  as  regards  your  spir- 
ituality as  a priest,  a Christian,  a man 
of  faith? 

Gutierrez:  I would  like  to  say  that  for 
a long  time  I have  had  a concern, 
always  a great  concern,  for  what  we 
call  spirituality.  During  my  years  of 
formation  for  the  priesthood  I read 
many  things  about  the  history  of 
spirituality  and,  above  all,  many 
texts  about  the  great  saints.  In  recent 
years,  two  things  have  stood  out  as 
being  the  most  important:  the  testi- 
mony of  the  poor  with  whom  I have 
worked  and  being  in  the  world  of  the 

“When  we  speak  about 
liberation  we  are  not  referring 
exclusively  to  political 
liberation;  we  are  speaking 
about  total  liberation,  in  the 
first  place  liberation  from  fin, 
but  also  liberation  as  regards 
different  dimensions  of  the 
human  person  such  as  liberation 
from  social  injustices 

poor.  These  have  taught  me  many 
things.  Also  the  witness  of  those  who 
are  working  with  the  poor,  especially 
those  we  call  the  “martyrs  of  Latin 
America,”  those  who  have  given 
their  lives.  I have  known  many  of 
them  personally,  for  example, 
Bishop  Oscar  Romero  (of  El  Sal- 
vador) and  Bishop  Angelelli  of 
Argentina,  Vicente  Hondarsa  of  Peru 
and  many  others.  The  witness  of 
these  martyrs  had  a huge  influence 
on  my  manner  of  living  the  Christian 
life  and,  consequently,  on  my  spir- 
ituality. 

Maryknoll:  Are  you  really,  as  they 
say,  the  “father  of  liberation  the- 
ology”? 


Gutierrez:  Well,  let’s  look  at  some 
things.  I believe  the  reflection  that  we 
call  the  theology  of  liberation  comes 
from  an  experience  of  Christians  in 
Latin  America  who  have  committed 
themselves  to  a process  of  liberation. 
It  also  comes  from  their  reflections.  I 
believe  the  process  is  deep  and  vast. 
What  happened  was  that  I was  once 
asked  to  give  a conference  and  I en- 
titled it  “Theology  of  Liberation”.  I 
am  only  the  person  who  gave  the 
name  to  a movement  that  I consider 
to  be  much  deeper  and  wider.  Yes, 
the  name,  in  effect,  came  from  me. 
But  the  true  parenting  of  the  the- 
ology of  liberation  I believe  belongs 
to  Christians  committed  to  the  pro- 
cess of  liberation. 


Fr.  Gustavo  Gutierrez 


Maryknoll:  Some  have  said  that  the 
theology  is  overly  influenced  by 
Marxism.  What  is  your  opinion? 

Gutierrez:  That  is  incorrect.  What 
happens  is  the  following.  The  pov- 
erty of  Latin  Americans  is  an  impor- 
tant point  for  us.  Now,  if  poverty  is 
important,  I ought  to  try  to  under- 
stand it.  Isn’t  that  right?  To  compre- 
hend the  situation  of  poverty  and  the 
injustice  that  causes  it,  I need  to 
analyze  it  socially,  economically  and 
politically.  To  do  this  analysis  1 have 


to  use  social  sciences.  In  contempo- 
rary social  science  there  are  some  no- 
tions that  come  from  Marxism.  So  it 
is  not  that  the  theology  of  liberation 
uses  Marxism  but  rather  social  sci- 
ence. Thus  it  is  a mistake  to  speak  of 
the  influence  of  Marxism  in  the  the- 
ology of  liberation.  The  same  is  true 
of  psychic  realities.  To  understand 
them  I have  to  appeal  to  psychology. 
In  contemporary  psychology  there 
are  ideas  that  come  from  Freud.  This 
does  not  mean  I am  Freudian;  it  only 
means  I use  psychology.  This  is  the 
true  relationship  that  people  do  not 
often  correctly  interpret. 

Maryknoll:  What  will  be  the  future 
of  the  theology  of  liberation  and  the 
Peruvian  church? 

Gutierrez:  Well,  first  of  all  I would 
like  to  say  for  me  the  most  important 
consideration  is  the  future  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  future  of  the  church.  That 
is  to  say,  I am  more  interested  in  the 
situation  of  the  people  and  their 
struggle  for  liberation.  I am  also 
more  interested  in  the  presence  of  the 
church  and  its  proclamation  of  the 
gospel  than  in  the  theology  of  libera- 
tion. The  theology  of  liberation  is 
only  a theology,  a reflection  that  is  a 
means,  an  instrument.  It  is  not  my 
first  concern. 

I was  a Christian  and  tried  to  be  a 
Christian  before  the  theology  of  lib- 
eration. 1 also  hope  to  be  a Christian 
after  the  theology  of  liberation.  The 
theology  of  liberation  is  not  the  most 
important  thing  in  my  life.  I believe 
in  Jesus  Christ,  not  in  the  theology  of 
liberation.  Thus,  the  destiny  of  the 
theology  of  liberation  concerns  me 
less.  I believe  that  it  is  a reflection 
that  in  coming  years  is  going  to  con- 
tinue accompanying  Christians  in 
their  commitment  to  a better  pro- 
clamation of  the  gospel  and  to  the 
building  up  of  justice.  In  the  future,  I 
think  the  theology  of  liberation  will 
touch  on  important  themes  but  it 
should  always  be  in  accompaniment 
with  the  church. 

The  preceding  was  reprinted  with 
permission  from  Maryknoll , Maryk- 
noll, N.Y.,  10545. 
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World  Religions 


Historical  Development  of  World  Religions 

(2500  BC  - 2000  AD) 


The  world’s  major  religions 
have  been  part  of  human 
history  for  thousands  of  years, 
though  two  of  today’s  most 
powerful  monotheistic  faiths 
(Christianity  and  Islam)  are 
amongst  the  newest. 


* Founded  by  Persian  prophet  Zoroaster 
who  saw  the  world  as  a continuous 
struggle  between  good  and  evil. 
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Thailand  To  Have  Own  Mission  Society 

The  Catholic  Bishops’  Conference  of  Thailand 
(CBCT)  and  the  country’s  major  superiors  of  men  Re- 
ligious are  studying  the  feasibility  of  starting  a Thai 
mission  society. 

According  to  Redemptorist  Bishop  George  Phi- 
mphisan  of  Udon  Thani,  such  a society  initially  could 
serve  understaffed  areas;  such  as  Chiang  Mai  diocese  in 
the  north,  before  undertaking  assignments  outside 
Thailand.  The  Thai  Church  has  a large  proportion  of 
priestly  vocations  for  its  small  Catholic  population,  but 
Bishop  Phimphisan  told  UCA  News  that  the  seminarians 
do  not  yet  have  a course  on  missiology. 

“We  have  the  men,”  he  said,  “but  we  also  want  to  keep 
getting  quality.  We’re  getting  vocations,  but  (we  bishops) 
think  of  our  own  needs.” 

Young  priests  tend  to  become  more  involved  in  their 
particular  work,  and  lack  the  mission  spirit  of  older 
priests,  Bishop  Phimphisan  said. 

“If  missioners  from  outside  had  thought  of  their  own 
needs,  we  would  not  have  any  priests  today,”  he  said. 


J 


adding  that  a native  mission  society  and  missiology 
courses  could  inculcate  a missionary  spirit. 

Meeting  February  17-20,  the  CBCT  accepted  in  princi- 
ple the  proposal  to  found  a Thai  mission  society  and 
appointed  Archbishop  Lawrence  Khai  Saenphon-on  of 
Thare-Nongseng  to  explore  its  feasibility.  Thailand  has 
about  300  major  seminarians  and  300  of  its  450  priests 
are  native  Thais.  It  has  250,000  Catholics  among  52 
millions  Thais. 

According  to  Bishop  Sangval  Surasarang  of  Chiang 
Mai,  hill  tribes  in  north  Thailand  — many  Laotian  or 
Burmese  — are  open  to  Christianity,  and  about  10,000 
might  enter  the  Church  if  priests  were  available.  Young 
Karen  tribals  have  also  expressed  interest  in  becoming 
priests  or  sisters,  Bishop  Phimphisan  said. 

Meanwhile,  lay  people,  Religious,  priests  and  bishops 
in  Thailand  will  meet  at  parish  and  diocesan  levels  before 
a national  meeting  this  September  to  set  priorities  for  the 
Church  in  Thailand. 

Parishes  and  dioceses  are  being  asked  to  identify  their 
own  preferences  before  representatives  meet  for  na- 
tional-level discussion,  said  Bishop  Phimphisan,  who 
heads  the  national  priority-setting  effort.  Apart  from 
proposing  other  initiatives,  the  meetings  are  expected  to 
urge  further  developing  certain  current  involvements:  the 
apostolate  among  poor  Thais;  training  of  Thailand’s 
many  seminarians;  work  among  Indochinese  and  other 
Refugees;  and  programs  for  Religious  sisters,  other 
women  and  other  groups. {Asia  Focus ) 


Mother  Teresa  Opens  Peace  Symposium 

Mother  Teresa  of  Calcutta,  on  a recent  visit  to 
Bangladesh,  opened  a “Disarmament  and  Security  of 
Small  States”  symposium,  met  President  H.  M.  Ershad 
and  visited  her  sisters  at  seven  centres. 

Inaugurating  the  symposium  at  the  Institution  of  Engi- 
neers, the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner  urged  building  an 
atmosphere  of  love  and  care  at  home,  and  asked  all  to 
share  the  joy  of  loving  and  serving  people. 

“We’re  being  terrified  and  frightened  at  the  destructive 
power  of  weapons  and  we  cannot  let  the  children  of  God 
be  destroyed,”  she  said. 

“Let  us  save  them,  care  for  them  and  love  them.” 

“Sharing  the  joy  of  love  among  others  is  work  for 
peace,”  she  said,  adding,  “We  should  not  destroy  each 
other  as  we  are  the  creation  of  the  same  Creator,  for  the 
same  purpose,”  referring  to  war  and  abortion. 

Mother  Teresa  was  met  at  the  airport  by  Social  Wel- 
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fare  and  Women’s  Affairs  Minister  Rabeya  Bhuyian,  the 
apostolic  pronuncio  to  Bangladesh,  Indian  High  Com- 
missioner and  symposium  organizers.  She  discussed  with 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  M.  A.  Matin  government  cooper- 
ation to  help  her  sisters  serve  Bangladesh.  Later,  she  met 
President  Ershad  and  Foreign  Minister  Humayun  Rashid 
Chowdhury,  both  commending  the  work  of  Mother 
Teresa  and  her  sisters. 

The  Missionaries  of  Charity  nuns  always  receive  coop- 
eration from  governments,  she  said.  “They  provide  me 
land  and  other  cooperation  for  our  work.  Otherwise, 
how  could  I do  all  these  (things)?” 

Mother  Teresa  visited  her  seven  centres  in  the  country 
and  opened  a new  building  at  one  of  them.  During  her 
visit  here,  she  also  announced  that  another  charity  home 
will  soon  be  started  in  Satkhira.  Her  Missionaries  of 
Charity  have  140  centres  in  India,  and  many  more  serve 
in  70  other  countries. {Asia  Focus). 


So  Brief. . . 

Mission  to  Cuba  continues  to  be  difficult,  according  to 
Rev.  Carlos  Manuel  de  Cespedes,  Secretary  General  of 
the  Cuban  Episcopal  Conference.  Recently,  however, 
three  Carmelites  from  Spain  and  four  cloistered  Domin- 
icans from  Mexico  and  Peru  have  been  allowed  entrance, 
in  addition  to  the  four  members  of  Mother  Theresa’s 
congregation.  Candidates  for  the  priesthood  number 
only  20  in  both  major  and  minor  seminary  in  the 
Archdiocese  of  Havana. {Mission  Intercom ). 

Brazil:  Puebla  watchword  “Give  out  of  our  poverty”  is 
exemplified  by  the  Brazilian  church  that  now  has  466 
missionaries  serving  on  four  continents  (Africa  — 242, 
America  — 190,  Asia  — 23  and  Oceania  — 11)  according 
to  Informacion  Catolica  Iberoamericana.  Many 
churches  would  welcome  such  poverty  when  they  look  at 
the  estimated  110,000  base  ecclesial  communities  present 
in  Brazil’s  245  dioceses. (Mission  Intercom ). 

New  CELAM  Head:  Bishop  Dario  Castrillon-Hoyos  of 
Pereira  in  Colombia  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Latin  American  Bishops’  Council  (CELAM),  the  body 
responsible  for  liaison  between  all  the  bishops’  con- 
ferences of  Latin  America.  Bishop  Castrillon-Hoyos  was 
secretary  general  of  CELAM;  he  has  taken  over  the  presi- 
dency from  an  Argentinian,  Bishop  Antonio  Quarracino 
of  La  Plata. 

At  their  meeting  in  Ypacarai,  near  Asuncion,  the  Latin 
American  bishops  also  elected  Archbishop  Nicolas  de 


Jesus  Lopez-Rodriguez  of  Santo  Domingo  and  Arch- 
bishop Freire  Falcao  of  Brasilia  vice-presidents  of 
CELAM.  ( The  Tablet). 


Common  Bible  for  Japan 

Eighteen  years  of  work  culminate  this  year  with  the 
publication  of  the  Common  Bible,  a translation  by 
Catholic  and  Protestant  scholars  working  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Japanese  Bible  Society  (JBS). 

The  Common  Bible  will  be  published  September  5, 
1987  says  Reverend  Chitose  Kishi,  who  shares  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Common  Bible  executive  committee  with 
Bishop  Peter  Saburo  Hirata  of  Fukuoka. 

More  than  100  scholars  worked  on  the  project,  accord- 
ing to  Japanese  Bible  Society  general  manager  Motoaki 
Tanabe. 

“We  hope  every  Church  and  Christian  will  accept  the 
Common  Bible  and  that  many  Japanese  will  receive  the 
Good  News,”  Tanabe  said.  ( Asia  Focus). 
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Global  Parish 


Caribbean  Churches:  A New  Style  of  Mission 


The  churches  which  form  the  Caribbean  Con- 
ference of  Churches  (CCC)  are  summoned  to  a 
new  style  of  mission  by  the  intensifying  quest  for 
justice  and  human  rights  by  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
in  those  parts.  The  call  is  for  a depth  of  witnessing, 
caring,  compassion  and  humility  that  has  hitherto  not 
characterized  the  life  of  many  churches. 

We  face  several  choices.  We  can  ignore  the  cry  of  the 
poor  and  carry  on  as  usual  at  “keeping  church”.  We  can 
limit  our  ‘mission’  to  the  poor  to  seasonal  handouts  to 
the  needy  within  our  congregations.  We  can  regard  those 
of  the  masses  who  clamour  for  bread  and  justice  as 
leftists  or  as  Communist  subversives,  as  indeed  do  their 
opponents.  Or,  we  can  hear  God’s  spirit  in  this  clamour, 
summoning  us  to  relate  in  new  ways  to  His  purposes,  of 
creating  a more  just  Caribbean  in  our  times. 

Whatever  our  criticism  of  the  missiologies  of  our 
founding  fathers  and  mothers  — the  missionaries  who 
pioneered  in  these  parts  — we  have  to  admit  that  they  did 
a good  job.  The  conditions  under  which  they  worked 
were  difficult,  to  say  the  least.  But,  many  were  dedicated 
men  and  women  of  God  who  moved  among  the  people 
with  compassion,  summoning  them  to  discipleship, 
building  churches,  and  establishing  schools  and  hospitals. 

But,  although  many  people  became  Christians,  it  can- 
not be  said  that  they  were  truly  “set  at  liberty”  in  the  way 
Christ  intended  in  his  statement  found  in  Luke  4:18-19. 
Little  effort  was  made  to  involve  the  people  in  an  effort  to 
change  the  environment  in  which  they  lived  or  to  alter  in 
any  radical  way  the  systems  in  which  they  were  en- 
meshed. 

Political  independence  did  not  result  in  the  better 
quality  of  life  people  had  legitimately  come  to  expect.  In 
fact,  in  many  of  our  countries  the  poor  became  poorer 
and  their  numbers  increased,  as  the  rich  became  richer 
and  their  numbers  shrank. 

New  Strategy 

It  is  in  the  cry  of  the  nations’  poor  that  the  call  to  a new 
mission  strategy  comes.  If  the  churches  of  the  CCC  are  to 
provide  a Christian  response  to  the  people’s  search  for 
bread,  justice,  human  rights  and  peace,  then  some  things 
will  have  to  be  emphasized.  These  will  include: 

1.  A rediscovery  of  the  power  of  the  gospel  when  read 
from  the  perspective  of  the  poor  and  applied  in  context  to 
issues  where  the  people  live; 


2.  An  indepth  examination  of  our  institutions,  struc- 
tures and  way  of  life.  Churches  have  got  to  ask  them- 
selves: Might  not  our  way  of  life  and  our  structures  be,  in 
part,  a cause  of  the  injustice  we  want  to  correct?  After  all, 
one  of  the  Church’s  roles  in  the  world  is  to  be  the  ‘sign- 
community  which,  by  its  proclamation  and  life  style, 
points  the  large  society  in  which  the  Church  is  set  to  the 
new,  dynamic  and  liberating  possibilities  of  life,  under 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God; 

3.  A serious  attempt  to  address  specific  issues.  This  is 
not  to  exclude  a consideration  of  such  comprehensive 
problems  as  racism,  apartheid,  nuclear  warfare,  the 
North-South  economic  inequalities  and  the  East-West 
cold  war  manoeuvrings.  But  issues  close  at  hand  need 
careful  study,  attention  and  redress.  This  will  entail  a 
great  deal  of  pain  which  all  of  us  want  to  avoid.  But  issues 
like  land  tenure,  economic  imbalances,  human  rights 
violation,  racial  and  sexual  discrimination,  political  mis- 
demeanours, and  other  sins  which  are  the  root  causes  of 
injustice  and  ‘unpeace’  will  have  to  be  addressed  by  the 
churches  in  a more  deliberated  and  systematic  way  as 
part  of  the  Church’s  mission  to  “set  at  liberty”  those  that 
are  sinned  against; 

4.  A renewed  effort  to  share  resources  — material  and 
personal  — on  the  part  of  churches.  Some  time  ago,  a 
pioneer  missionary,  John  R.  Mott,  declared:  “The  task  is 
too  large  for  scattered  and  piecemeal  efforts.  The  bur- 
dens of  oppressed  people  will  not  be  lifted,  the  inequities 
of  forced  labour  will  not  be  abolished,  the  injustices  of 
the  machine  age  will  not  be  righted,  the  sinister  encroach- 
ments of  military  power  will  not  be  extirpated,  the  sinful 
practice  of  racism  will  not  be  done  away  with,  the  men- 
ace of  religious  intolerance  will  not  be  removed  until  the 
Christian  agencies  working  under  God’s  power  are 
joined  together  in  Christlike  unity.” 

Mott  wrote  at  a different  time  from  ours.  Where  he 
speaks  of  Christian  agencies  we  will  need  to  speak  of 
Christian  ‘churches’.  But  his  point  is  not  without  rele- 
vance for  us.  . . 

This  sharing  will  not  only  enable  us  to  respond  more 
effectively  to  the  challenges  of  these  times,  it  will  help  the 
CCC  to  achieve  its  objective  of  promoting  Ecumenism  in 
obedience  to  Jesus  Christ. 

The  preceding  is  reprinted  with  thanks  from  Carib- 
bean Contact,  a monthly  newspaper  published  by  the 
Caribbean  Conference  of  Churches  in  Bridgetown, 
Barbados. 
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A Missionary  Vocation 


Only  a first  step 


By  Fr.  Mike  Traher,  S.F.M. 


A Third  World  experience  dur- 
ing the  mid-winter  break. 
Just  a fantasy?  No,  a reality! 
Last  March,  eleven  Ontario  high 
school  students  and  three  adult 
youth  leaders  lived  it  in  Aguasca- 
lientes,  Mexico.  They  went  to  experi- 
ence life  in  a Mexican  community 
and  to  meet  and  make  new  friends  in 
a cultural  setting  they  had  never  seen 
before.  Though  gone  for  only  ten 
days,  their  trip  was  far  more  than 
touristy. 

“When  I got  there  everything  was 
completely  different  from  what  I ex- 
pected,” said  Enrica  Magagna,  a 
grade  13  student  from  Cardinal 
Newman  High  School  in  Scar- 
borough, Ontario. 

Mixed  feelings  surfaced  among 
the  student  group  as  they  observed, 
and  often  experienced,  the  reality  of 
the  poor,  struggling  courageously 
against  many  odds.  The  guarded 
high-walled  seclusion  and  comfort  of 
wealthy  neighbours  added  a marked 
and  stinging  contrast  to  their  live-in 
experience.  As  Enrica  remarked,  “It 


Students  from  metropolitan  Toronto  high  schools  share  some  fun  with  new-found 
friends.  Aguascalientes,  Mexico. 
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really  hit  me  the  way  the  poor  re- 
ceived us.  Everywhere  people  wel- 
comed us,  fed  us,  and  even  invited  us 
back  for  dinner.  They  were  poor  who 
had  hardly  anything  themselves. 
They  knew  we  were  coming  from  a 
rich  country.” 

Later,  as  the  students  overcame 
their  initial  reaction  to  the  living  con- 
ditions, friendships  began  to  form. 
“After  awhile,”  Enrica  noted,  “we 
were  just  relating  to  one  another  as 
people.  In  that  moment,  we  forgot  a 
lot  of  the  poverty  around  us.” 

After  visits  to  schools,  churches, 
villages,  craft-makers,  homes  and 
families  each  unique  part  of  the 
learning  adventure  filled  their  minds 
and  emotions.  Another  student  from 
Cardinal  Newman,  Debbi  Albers,  re- 
marked: “By  the  end  of  the  trip  we 
felt  like  sponges  — having  absorbed 
so  much  we  wondered  where  to  put 
the  contents.” 


“This  really  challenges  people  to 
look  at  their  own  lives  and  at  our 
society  and  the  way  we  live.” 


An  important  part  of  this  guided 
experience  came  with  the  evaluation 
and  follow-up.  While  still  in  Mexico 
the  students  were  asked  questions  to 
help  them  focus  their  thoughts.  The 
group  was  asked  to  identify  the  signs 
of  hope.  The  students  were  par- 
ticularly struck  by  the  poor’s  deter- 
mination to  persevere  and  not  give 
up,  their  strong  belief  in  God,  their 
unselfishness  and  their  ability  to  wel- 
come strangers  into  their  homes.  The 
numerous  people  they  met  were  also 
a sign  of  hope  for  them. 

The  students  were  also  asked  to 
note  the  signs  of  despair  encountered 
during  their  trip.  Scenes  of  families 
unable  to  feed  themselves,  govern- 
ment exploitation,  local  corruption 
and  greed  stood  out  in  the  students’ 
minds.  Many  in  the  group  were  left 
with  feelings  of  inadequacy,  of  being 
unable  to  help. 

The  students  also  learned  a great 
deal  about  the  Mexican  people.  The 
Mexicans  are  proud  of  their  culture 


and  work  to  preserve  it.  “No  matter 
how  much  they  are  put  down,”  one 
student  remarked,  “they  seem  to 
have  the  strength  and  courage  to 
never  give  up,  but  try  again.” 

Returning  to  Canada  and  a school 
environment  made  adjusting  again 
hard  for  some.  Enrica  commented, 
“It’s  been  almost  a month  now,  and  I 
am  still  not  over  it.” 

Some  school  companions  had 
purely  recreational  March  breaks,  at 


home  or  outside  Canada.  They 
could,  at  times,  easily  brush  off 
Debbi  and  Enrica’s  enthusiasm  for 
their  pictures  and  stories  of  Mexico. 

Attending  a weekend  debriefing 
session  held  at  Scarboro  Missions, 
conducted  with  help  from  Youth 
Corps  personnel,  the  students  looked 
at  their  hopes  and  fears.  They  ex- 
pressed: 

— a fear  of  losing  their  experience. 
It  was  precious. 


One  World 
Not  Three 

Canadian  students  experience 
life  in  Third  World 


By  Debbi  Albers 


Aguascalientes  is  a town 
150km  northwest  of  Mexico 
City.  It  is  not  a tourist  area 
and  probably  never  will  be,  although 
for  ten  days  the  people  of 
Aguascalientes  had  out-of-town  vis- 
itors. Fourteen  young  people  had 
chosen  to  spend  their  March  break 
experiencing  life  in  a foreign  coun- 
try. Aguascalientes,  Mexico,  was  the 
place  where  they  would  learn.  The 
thirteen  girls  and  one  boy  came  from 
different  areas  around  metropolitan 
Toronto  and  ranged  in  ages  from  16 
to  31. 

The  trip  was  organized  by  Youth 
Corps,  in  cooperation  with  Fr.  Terry 
Gallagher,  S.F.M.  The  experience 
was  to  be  something  special;  some- 
thing to  look  forward  to  with  hopes 
as  well  as  fears;  and  something  that 
would  never  be  forgotten. 

On  March  16,  our  group  met  with 
Sara  Rodrigues,  Oscar  Juarez  and 
the  couple  we  were  to  stay  with  while 


in  Mexico.  Once  Chilean  political 
prisoners,  Oscar  and  Sara  are  now 
Canadian  citizens.  They  taught  our 
group  a great  many  things  about  the 
people  of  Mexico,  its  history  and 
culture  and  the  different  foods  we 
would  eat.  In  learning  about  these, 
we  discovered  that  the  First  World 
has  many  holds  in  Mexico,  both  on 
the  people  and  the  development  of 
the  country. 

Once  in  Mexico,  day  trips  would 
take  us  to  places  where  some  of  the 
poorest  people  lived.  We  saw  their  9 
by  10  sized  houses  without  windows 
and  proper  sanitation.  One  such 
house  included  all  the  comforts  of 
three  flea-ridden  beds,  rats,  spiders 
and  dirt  floors.  Ten  people  lived  here. 

On  other  trips,  we  toured  a 
teacher’s  college,  various  cultural 
centres,  a mine,  churches,  a univer- 
sity, a co-op  and  a mummy  museum. 
We  met  many  interesting  people  on 
these  trips.  They  included  a catechist, 
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other  youth  groups,  peasants  and 
students. 

A lot  was  talked  about  on  this  trip, 
from  poverty  and  justice  to  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Mexicans  toward  us. 
There  were  chances  to  reflect,  sing, 
dance,  try  new  foods,  meet  new  peo- 
ple, laugh,  and  even,  at  times,  cry. 
Many  of  us  had  the  opportunity  to 
wear  Mexican  costumes,  participate 
in  folk  dancing,  practice  our  Spanish, 
play  with  the  children  and  show  pic- 
tures of  ‘our  homes’. 


“ Now  comes  the  time  to  share 
the  experience  and  to  enlighten 
people  about  the  rest  of  our 
world.” 

To  recount  all  of  my  trip  to  Mex- 
ico is  almost  impossible  because  a lot 
of  it  had  to  do  with  feelings,  emo- 
tions, seeing  the  peoples’  eyes  and 
holding  their  hands.  The  journey 
home  was  long  (even  longer  for  those 
left  behind  in  Dallas)  and  the  stay 
even  harder.  Now  comes  the  time  to 


share  this  experience  and  to  en- 
lighten people  about  the  rest  of  our 
world.  It’s  important  for  us  to  look 
beyond  the  cheap  prices  in  Mexico 
and  realize  that  a father  of  seven 
earns  only  two  dollars  per  week.  The 
easy  part  of  the  journey  is  over  and 
the  hard  part  has  begun. 

Many  thanks  are  extended  to  all 
those  who  supported  our  group  — 
schools,  churches,  parents,  families, 
friends  and  strangers  we  never  met. 

We  look  to  you  the  reader  to  join 
in  the  struggle  for  justice  and  the 
hope  for  one  world  not  three. 

You’re  never  too  young  in  South 
Africa  to  die  at  a white  man’s  hand. 
You’re  never  too  young  in 
Guatemala  to  flee  your  native  land. 
You’re  never  too  young  in  Nicaragua 
to  take  a revolutionary  stand.  And 
you’re  never  too  young  in  Canada  to 
say  this  can’t  go  on.  Do  not  say  ‘I’m 
only  a youth’.  Our  Mexican  experi- 
ence speaks  a truth  that  the  world 
needs  to  hear. 

Debbi  Albers  is  a grade  13  student  at 
Cardinal  Newman  High  School  in 
Scarborough,  Ontario. 


— a fear  of  not  being  understood. 

— a frustration  with  friends  and, 
family  who  could  not  grasp  what 
they  had  experienced. 

— mixed  feelings  of  guilt  as  they 
see  how  well  we  live  in  Canada. 

— a fear  of  being  alienated. 

The  group  also  expressed  a desire 
to  keep  up  some  of  the  new  friend- 
ships they  had  developed  with  the 
people  of  Aguascalientes.  They  hope 
to  share  their  experience  with  their 
schools,  families  and  peers. 

Follow-up 

Part  of  this  debriefing  included  an 
inner-city  walk  in  Toronto’s  down- 
town. This  walk  enabled  the  students 
to  see  our  own  poor  and  unjust  situa- 
tions. They  recognized  that  the 
pockets  of  poverty  and  suffering 
which  exists  in  Toronto  has  some- 
thing in  common  with  Mexico.  This 
poverty  helps  connect  us  with  the 
poor  in  the  Third  World. 

Writing  this  article,  I find  it  inter- 
esting to  look  back  to  June  of  last 
year  when  Fr.  Terry  Gallagher  and  I 
talked  about  the  idea  of  creating  an 
opportunity  for  young  people  to 
open  their  minds  and  hearts  to  the 
needs  of  the  world.  Thanks  to  Fr. 
Terry,  Youth  Corps,  and  numerous 
school  supporters,  the  Mexican  ex- 
perience has  now  been  realized.  Is 
such  an  experience  really  of  value? 

Antonia  Ferrera,  an  adult  leader 
with  the  group,  said  reflectively: 
“This  really  challenges  people  to 
look  at  their  own  lives  and  at  our 
society  and  the  way  we  live.  It’s  im- 
portant to  analyze  this  in  light  of  the 
Third  World.  The  experience  was 
very  positive,  but  it’s  only  a first 
step.” 

Already,  members  of  the  Mexico 
group  are  planning  presentations, 
workshops,  awareness  education  to 
enable  them  to  share  the  wealth  of 
their  new-found  experience  and 
awareness.  It  would  seem  to  me  they 
are  already  well  into  taking  a second 
step. 

“I’d  jump  at  the  chance  to  go 
again,”  said  Debbi,  “but  I would 
rather  first  help  others  to  have  the 
same  opportunity  as  I did.” 


An  opportunity  for  young  people  to  open  their  minds  and  hearts  to  the  needs  of  the 
world.  Cardinal  Newman  grade  13  students  Enrica  Magagna  (!)  and  Debbi  Albers. 
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The  Pilgrimage 

By  Joe  Honerkamp 

Once  upon  a time  a people  lived  on  this  planet  Earth 
who  were  different  from  the  rest  of  the  crowds. 

And  when  these  people  needed  a breath  of  air.  . . 
or  when  their  prayers  were  not  answered.  . . 
or  maybe  when  their  sweethearts  died  or  married  someone 
else.  . . 

when  they  felt  guilt-ridden  by  sinfulness.  . . 
when  they  simply  got  bored.  . . 

or  wanted  to  get  away  from  everything  they  were  used 
to.  . . 

or  wanted  to  find  God  in  a different  setting  from  their 
little  village  church  images.  . . 

They  became  restless  and  went  on  a Pilgrimage. 

So  they  set  out  for  an  often  long  and  difficult  journey  to 
a place  in  a land  far,  far  away  from  where  they  had  lived. 
Because  it  was  known  that  God  revealed  Himself  or 
Herself  there  in  a special  way.  Perhaps  a miracle  had 
actually  taken  place. 

So  they  took  to  the  road,  and  soon  learned  all  about 
tiredness,  blistered  feet;  about  thirst  and  hunger. 

They  became  friends  with  desert  and  jungle,  with  stones 
and  thorns  and  strangers. 

Not  all  reached  the  Holy  Place.  Some  of  the  Pilgrims  got 
sick  and  had  to  return.  Others  got  lost,  never  to  surface 
again. 

A few  decided  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  happily  in  the 
arms  of  a newfound  wife  or  husband,  so  different  from  the 
boys  and  girls  back  home. 

Others  died,  were  mourned  and  buried  in  alien  lands.  One 
or  two  became  broody  and  demented. 

But  the  bulk  of  the  group  somehow  made  it  to  the  Holy 
City.  There  the  pilgrims  rested,  sang  their  hymns,  lit  their 
candles,  made  their  offerings.  And  their  special  prayers 
went  up  to  heaven. 

And  they  waited  around  for 
Miracles  to  happen.  . . 

And  they  waited.  . . 
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Then  it  was  over. 

Nobody  knew  what  really  happened! 

And  the  equally  difficult  journey  home  followed. 

Did  they  ever  manage  to  settle  again?  How  could  they? 
They  had  changed  so  much. 

Some  tried  for  awhile  to  talk  about  what  they  had 
encountered. 

Who  would  understand? 

Not  their  families. 

Not  their  friends. 

Others  could  not  or  would  not  talk  about  it  at  all. 

But  they  all  remembered  it  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  and 
kept  it  inside.  . . 

A Treasure.  . 

A Secret. 

What  was  the  magic  of  their  secret? 

Was  it  the  memory  of  the  busy  and  noisy,  strange  City? 
Was  it  the  colour  and  beauty  of  exotic  flowers  and  sunsets? 
Was  it  the  unbelievable  sweetness  and  richness  of  wines 
grown  and  ripened  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe? 

Was  it  the  aftertaste  of  the  spices  which  strange  foods  had 
left  on  their  tongues. 

What  was  it  all  about? 

Was  it  the  laughter  echoing  through  their  souls? 

Was  it  a song,  a melody? 

Was  it  just  a memory  of  the  face  they  could  not  forget? 

Was  it  a smile  that  had  warmed  their  hearts? 

Who  will  ever  know? 

So  they  returned  to  their  cobblers  benches  and  broken 
shoes.  . . 

to  their  trading  store  and  wares.  . . 
to  their  oxen,  ploughs  and  farms.  . . 
to  their  sick-houses  and  their  dying.  . . 
to  their  schools  and  books  and  students. 

And  it  followed  them. 

Because  now  it  had  gone  to  their  very  centre. 

Somehow  they  lived  on. 

But.  . . sometimes  they  still  wondered.  . . and 
They  were  never  the  same  again! 

Joe  Honerkamp  is  a Maryknoll  lay  missioner  who  has 
worked  in  Western  Samoa  and  Bolivia.  He  is  married  with 
two  children.  Reprinted  with  thanks  from  Maryknoll 
News,  the  newspaper  of  the  Maryknoll  Fathers  and 
Brothers. 


The  Word 

Birthday  of  the  Church 


By  Fr.  John  Gault,  S.F.M. 

On  28  May  1944,  upon 
entering  the  ancient 
church  in  Bayaguana, 
Dominican  Republic,  I was 
surprised  to  see  a large  nest  at 
the  base  of  the  crucifix  behind 
the  main  altar.  The  nest  con- 
tained the  figure  of  a bird 
which  had  been  carved  from  a 
block  of  wood.  It  was  the  feast 
of  Pentecost  and  I remembered 
that  the  dove  symbolized  the 
Holy  Spirit.  I wondered  about  the  symbol. 

Thirty  years  later  I read  The  Conspiracy  of  God  by  Fr. 
John  C.  Haughey,  S.J.  It  really  enlightened  me  about  the 
relationship  between  the  Holy  Spirit  and  Jesus,  as  well  as 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  ourselves. 

The  author  first  explains  the  relationship  between  the 
Spirit  and  Jesus  as  one  of  us.  Many  Christians  find  diffi- 
culty realizing  that  Jesus  is  both  Son  of  God  and  Son  of 
Man.  It  is  not  that  he  only  “seems”  to  be  human.  The 
New  Testament  tells  us: 

He  took  to  himself  descent  from  Abraham.  It  was 
essential  that  he  should,  in  this  way,  become  com- 
pletely like  his  brothers  so  that  he  could  be  a compas- 
sionate and  trustworthy  high  priest  of  God’s  religion, 
able  to  atone  for  human  sins.  That  is,  because  he  has 
himself  been  through  temptation  he  is  able  to  help 
others  who  are  tempted.  (Hebrews  2:16-18) 

Jesus  developed  like  any  other  boy  of  his  day.  He 
regularly  attended  the  synagogue  where  he  learned  about 
the  Mosaic  Law.  He  studied  the  works  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment prophets  and  recited  the  liturgical  prayers  of  the 
Chosen  People. 

However,  he  did  have  a special  teacher.  It  was  the  Holy 
Spirit  who  revealed  to  him  his  real  identity,  so  that  at  the 
age  of  twelve  he  was  able  to  ask  Mary  and  Joseph:  “Did 
you  not  know  that  I must  be  about  my  Father’s  affairs?” 


(Luke  2:49).  Luke  goes  on  to  say:  “Jesus  increased  in 
wisdom,  in  stature  and  in  favour  with  God  and 
man. ’’(Luke  2:52).  After  Jesus  endured  his  desert  experi- 
ence of  fast  and  temptation,  he  returned  to  Nazareth 
where:  “He  went  into  the  synagogue  on  the  sabbath  day 
as  he  usually  did.  He  stood  up  to  read,  and  they  handed 
him  the  scroll  of  the  prophet  Isaiah.  Unrolling  the  scroll 
he  found  the  place  where  it  is  written:  “The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  has  been  given  to  me  for  he  has  anointed  me. ’’(Luke 
4:16-18).  He  applied  the  text  to  himself. 

The  Spirit  taught  Jesus  that  the  Kingdom  was  living 
intimately  with  the  Father.  So  intimately  that  he  ad- 
dressed the  Father  by  the  familiar  term  “Abba”. (Mark 
14:36). 

He  sought  the  will  of  the  Father  in  every  way.  His  life 
and  death  were  that  of  self-sacrificing  love.  Because  of 
that  he  was  raised  from  the  dead  to  sit  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Eternal  Father  which  means  that  our  human  nature, 
through  the  Risen  Christ,  now  shares  in  the  divine  life. 
He  became  what  we  are  in  order  that  we  might  become 
what  he  is.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  new  humanity  — 
the  new  creation. 

We  celebrate  this  truth  on  the  first  of  Pentecost: 

“Suddenly  from  up  in  the  sky  came  a noise  like  a 
strong,  driving  wind,  which  was  heard  all  through  the 
house  where  they  were  seated.  Tongues  as  of  fire  ap- 
peared, which  parted  and  came  to  rest  on  them.  All 
were  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  began  to  express 
themselves  in  foreign  tongues  and  made  bold  pro- 
clamations as  the  Spirit  prompted  them.”  (Acts  2:24). 

On  Pentecost  the  Spirit  descended  to  sanctify,  to  teach 
and  guide  us  as  he  did  Jesus.  And  we  must  carry  on  his 
work.  The  Holy  Spirit  will  enable  those  who  are  “in 
Christ”  to  “no  longer  live  for  themselves  but  for  him  who 
for  their  sake  died  and  was  raised”  (2  Cor.  5:15). 

The  carved  dove  which  I found  in  the  ancient  church  of 
Bayaguana  symbolized  the  Holy  Spirit.  That  is,  the  love 
of  the  Father  for  us.  This  love  was  made  known  through 
the  life,  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus. 

Pentecost  is  the  birthday  of  the  Church  and  we  who 
have  been  baptized  in  Christ  are  the  Church. 
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Two  Days 
in  October 

Canadian  nuns  praised  for  missionary  work 


By  Fr.  Robert  Smith,  S.F.M. 

4 4 W7eshould Point °ut the 

- % j fact  that  this  is  the 
v V second  important  cel- 
ebration in  two  consecutive  days  that 
we  have  in  our  Arcbdiocesis , both 
celebraciones  in  honour  of  two 
beloved  Canadian  nuns. 

“Yesterday,  in  the  Casa  San  Pablo 
in  Santo  Domingo,  we  gave  thanks  to 
God  with  Sister  Virginia  for  her  years 
of  service  to  the  Dominican  Church 


and  we  did  so  with  the  greatest  sin- 
cerity. For  that  reason  I am  happy  to 
see  Sister  Virginia  here  with  us  today 
in  this  celebration. 

“Today  we  celebrate  with  Sister 
Ann  and  we  do  so  with  love,  because 
both  have  given  themselves  without 
reserve  to  our  country. 

“I  point  out  this  fact  because  it  is  a 
sign  of  how  Canada  is  united  to  us 
through  many  people,  priests,  men 
and  women  religious,  secular  in- 
stitutes and  also  laity  who  help  us  by 


lending  us  a service  in  an  exemplary 
manner. 

“We  should  give  thanks  to  God  for 
that  great  country  and  for  its  Church 
that  has  sent  us  such  excellent  wit- 
nesses of  its  faith,  such  admirable 
collaborators  in  the  pastoral  work.” 

It  was  the  Archbishop  of  Santo 
Domingo  speaking,  Nicolas  de  Jesus 
Lopez  Rodriguez  and  the  occasion 
was  the  celebration  of  the  mass  of 
thanksgiving,  in  Consuelo,  for  50 
years  of  religious  profession  of  Sister 
Ann  Nolan  of  the  Grey  Sisters  of 
Pembroke,  the  Congregation  of  the 
Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception. 

Thanksgiving  weekend  in  Canada, 
for  us  in  the  south,  El  Dia  de  la  Raza, 
or  Columbus  Day,  when  the  Church 
in  Santo  Domingo  honoured  two 
Canadian  sisters  for  their  missionary 
work  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Saturday  it  was  Sister  Virginia 
Laporte’s  day.  The  Archbishop  with 
his  two  Auxilieries  and  some  thirty 
priests  celebrated  mass  with  hun- 
dreds of  catechists  from  around  the 
Archdiocese  who  came  to  the  capital 
to  say  thanks  to  Sister  Virginia,  retir- 
ing at  the  age  of  75  from  her  work  as 
Director  of  the  Catechetical  Institute 
which  she  had  founded  and  directed 
here  for  seventeen  years,  with  nota- 
ble dedication  and  success. 

Sister  Virginia,  an  Ursuline  from 
Chatham,  Ontario,  came  to  Santo 
Domingo  in  1969  with  experience  of 
prior  missionary  work  in  Japan  and 
Peru.  In  Santo  Domingo  all  her  con- 


“A  living  out  of  values,  a testimony  of  faith,  of  sacrifice  and  service  that  is  deeply 
convincing. " Srs.  Lenore  Gibb  (!)  and  Ann  Nolan.  Consuelo,  Dominican  Republic. 
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siderable  energy  and  organizing 
skills  were  concentrated  on  the  de- 
velopment of  catequesis  — setting  up 
the  institute,  getting  texts  written, 
forming  her  co-workers  into  a for- 
midable team,  running  a program  for 
catechists,  arranging  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  a program  of  re- 
ligious training  among  the  teachers 
and  then  going  around  the  whole 
country  to  implement  this  program 
in  the  public  schools.  Virginia  is  also 
regarded  here  as  the  person  who  pro- 
moted the  formation  of  the  Haitian 
Pastoral  team  because  of  the  special 
interest  she  took  in  the  Haitian  peo- 
ple living  in  difficult  circumstances  in 
this  country. 

With  good  reason  Archbishop 
Lopez  would  say  of  Virginia:  “We 
recognize  your  admirable  work  here, 
we  are  eternally  grateful  of  what  you 
did  in  favour  of  this  Church,  espe- 
cially in  the  area  of  catechesis.” 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  the  parish 
of  Consuelo  joined  in  the  celebra- 
tions of  Sister  Ann’s  fifty  years  of 
religious  life.  And  with  good  reason. 
It  was  in  1959  that  Ann  came  to  Con- 
suelo then  a small,  backward  sugar 
mill  town  about  eight  miles  up  the 
road  from  San  Pedro  de  Macoris  on 
the  south  coast  of  the  island. 

Today:  A Lively  Community 

Now  Consuelo  is  a lively  com- 
munity of  some  25,000  people  and  it 
is  probably  true  that  there  would  not 
be  a family  in  town  who  would  not 
feel  a debt  of  gratitude  for  the  part 
she  has  played  in  the  education  of 
their  sons  and  daughters.  Prior  to  her 
years  in  Consuelo,  Sister  Ann  had 
spent  eight  years  in  the  school  in 
Yamasa  and  so  can  claim  thirty-five 
years  of  dedicated  service  to  the 
youth  of  Santo  Domingo. 

“Only  God  knows  the  persons 
that  have  benefitted  from  the  minis- 
try of  Sister  Ann  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  they  all  join  with  us  in 
this  thanksgiving”,  as  the  Arch- 
bishop put  it  and  then  he  went  on  to 
say  this:  “I  want  to  underline  her 
work  in  the  Divina  Providencia 
school,  together  with  Sister  Lenore 
Gibb  and  the  other  sisters,  because  1 
never  tire  of  presenting  this  school  as 
a model  institution  in  the  country, 


convinced  as  I am  that  there  are  few 
that  equal  their  school  in  quality,  in 
discipline,  cleanliness  and  order. 
With  how  much  satisfaction  those  of 
us  who  believe  in  an  authentic  educa- 
tion visit  this  school.  When  there  is  a 
living  out  of  values,  a testimony  of 
faith,  of  sacrifice  and  service,  that  is 
deeply  convincing.  Here  you  have  an 
example  of  what  these  beloved  Sis- 
ters of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
have  been  able  to  do  in  a simple  and 
poor  school  like  any  other  in  the 


“It  is  a sign  of  how  Canada 
is  united  to  us  through  many 
people,  priests,  men  and 
women  religious,  secular 
institutes  and  also  laity  who 
help  us  hy  lending  us  a 
service  in  an  exemplary 
manner ” 


country,  but  the  youth  and  the  chil- 
dren who  have  passed  through  these 
classrooms  have  learned  well  from 
the  example  of  the  Sisters  and  you 
can  say  that  they  love  their  school 
intensely  and  that  they  are  totally 
identified  with  it.” 

The  people  of  Consuelo  nonethe- 
less said  it  all  in  a joyous  participa- 
tion in  Sister  Ann’s  feast.  Old  and 
young  staged  a pageant  of  music, 
song  and  colour,  happy  to  have  a 
chance  to  say  a deeply  felt  and  un- 
affected word  of  thanks  to  the  person 
they  like  to  call  La  Madre  de  Nuestra 
Comunidad. 

It  has  been  a great  privilege  for 
many  members  of  Scarboro  over  the 
years  to  work  with  these  two  dedi- 
cated women  from  south-western 
Ontario,  Virginia  from  St.  Joseph, 
Ann  from  Seaforth.  Their  loving  con- 
cern gives  us  all  a satisfaction  with 
our  lives  as  Canadian  missionaries 
working  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
discovering  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
among  whom  we  live. 


Sr.  Virginia  Laporte  is  thanked  by  Santo  Domingo’s  auxiliary,  Bishop  Priamo  Tejeda. 
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(letters 

Letters  continued.  . . 

Dear  Editor: 

I really  cannot  comprehend  the 
suffering  of  the  poor  people  when  in 
Canada  we  seem  to  have  everything. 
Your  magazine  is  an  eye-opener  as  to 
how  people  try  to  cope  with  next  to 
nothing. 

God  Bless. 

Mrs.  E.  Barnes 
Hamilton,  Ontario 

Dear  Editor: 

I have  just  picked  up  the  April  is- 
sue of  Scarboro  Missions  magazine 
and  once  again  I am  very  impressed 
with  your  content.  I feel  it  is  most 
necessary  to  inform  everyone  about 
the  realities  of  missionary  life. 

On  a few  occasions  I have  dis- 
tributed, through  our  youth  group,  a 
few  thousand  copies  of  your 
thought-provoking  magazine. 

Elaving  read  the  letters  addressed 
to  the  editor  in  the  April  issue,  I 
thought  I should  let  you  know  that  I 
for  one,  support  you,  and  was  to 
some  degree  disturbed  with  the  ex- 
pressed opinion,  and  especially  with 
the  cancellation  of  one  of  the  sub- 
scribers. To  offset  any  losses,  1 am 
sending  you  two  dozen  subscriptions 
for  some  of  our  young  people. 

Wishing  you  an  abundance  of 
God’s  blessings  for  this  Easter  Sea- 
son, and  always. 

Rev.  Vid  Vlasic 
Scarborough,  Ontario 

Dear  Editor: 

You  may  like  to  know  that  your 
magazine  is  always  a ray  of  light  in  a 
changing  world,  for  those  of  us  for- 
tunate enough  to  attain  longevity.  To 
be  truthful,  I could  write  you  on  a 
monthly  basis  to  praise  a great  many 
of  your  excellent  articles  by  your 
missionaries  — they  are  so  educa- 
tional in  that  your  priests  tell  it  like  it 


really  is  in  countries  like  Argentina, 
Peru,  Dominican  Republic,  China, 
Japan,  Chile,  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala  and  Nicaragua.  Last,  but 
not  least,  it  is  the  poor  people  of  the 
Philippines  who  tug  at  my  heart- 
strings most  frequently  of  late.  I 
recently  wrote  President  Aquino, 
whom  I look  up  to  with  much  re- 
spect, and  call  her  “A  Woman  For 
All  Seasons”,  who  has  as  much  cour- 
age as  France’s  brave  Joan  of  Arc. 
The  gentle-by-nature  Filipinos  are  so 
unlike  their  military  despots  and  they 
will  surely  win  out  since  they  have 
God  on  their  side,  just  as  the  French 
had  so  long  ago. 

The  back  cover  intrigues  me  very 
much  since  I’ve  been  in  Mexico 
twice,  and  that  street  vendor  in  Mex- 
ico City  makes  me  wish  an  artist 
could  capture  that  enduring  patience 
to  sit  for  hours  in  the  hot  sun  to  sell  a 
few  tacos  to  earn  her  living. 

The  sensitive,  but  all  too  short 
lines  of  poetry  by  Rodriguez  (trans- 
lated by  Fr.  Lou  Quinn,  S.F.M.  from 
Spanish)  is  a gem. 

Lucille  Hardy 

New  Liskeard,  Ontario 

Dear  Editor: 

I have  been  reading  your  April 
1987  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions  and 
notice  that  some  readers  do  not  enjoy 
reading  about  violence,  injustice,  etc. 

What  do  they  expect  in  a mission 
magazine  where  in  many  countries 
overseas  there  is  extreme  poverty 
which  causes  violence  and  shoot- 
ings? Do  they  expect  to  be  reading 
about  castles  and  the  grand  life  that 
goes  with  them? 

Missionaries  tell  about  these 
things  hoping  that  people  will  realize 
that  Christianity  should  be  taught 
and  hoping  they  will  help  these  coun- 
tries. 

And  why  did  the  priest  march  with 
strikers?  He  probably  knew  what  he 
was  doing.  There  should  be  a few 
more  Christians  marching  with  him. 

The  people  who  don’t  like  strikers 


are  always  glad  to  accept  the  benefits 
when  the  strike  is  over. 

Clarissa  M.  Costello 

Toronto,  Ontario 

Dear  Editor: 

I am  a grade  two  teacher  at  a sepa- 
rate school  in  Prince  Albert  and  have 
been  reading  Scarboro  Missions  as 
they  have  come  to  our  school.  Thus  I 
would  like  my  own  subscription. 

First  of  all,  I would  like  you  to 
know  that  I greatly  appreciated  the 
writings  regarding  the  “social  in- 
justice” articles  in  the  January  issue. 
Thank  God  for  a Christian  perspec- 
tive in  news  reporting.  The  reality 
and  horror  of  this  injustice  cannot  be 
overlooked  by  Christians  as  was  sug- 
gested in  two  of  the  three  feedback 
letters  printed  in  the  April  issue. 
Unlike  the  people  from  Ottawa  who 
would  rather  put  blinders  on  and 
cancel  their  subscription,  I wish  to 
start  one  because  of  your  matter-of- 
fact  reporting. 

Jesus,  too,  played  the  “reporter”, 
when  he  took  it  upon  himself  to 
make  his  people  aware  of  the  in- 
justices around  him.  Would  these 
people  today,  who  are  unwilling  to 
face  reality,  also  be  unwilling  to  face 
the  realities  of  what  Jesus  taught  dur- 
ing the  time  that  He  lived?  Life  goes 
on  in  all  its  entirety;  joyous  and 
otherwise.  Can  true  Christian  follow- 
ers of  Jesus  afford  to  bury  their  heads 
in  the  sand  and  not  be  informed?  I 
don’t  think  we  can  afford  to. 

Michele  Huczek 

Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan 

Writeback:  Let  us  know  what  you 
think  of  the  articles  and  features 
found  in  Scarboro  Missions  .Your 
comments  and  suggestions  are  al- 
ways appreciated. 

Please  address  your  remarks  to: 
The  Editor,  Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough, 
Ontario,  M1M  1M4. 
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How  Many 


By  Fr.  Gerry  Sherry,  S.F.M. 


It  was  sometime  during  the  year  of  1969.  I now  had  a 
year’s  experience  in  the  parish  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy 
in  the  municipality  of  Hato  Mayor,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic.  Having  spent 
my  first  28  years  in  Canada  1 was  still  much  more  Cana- 
dian than  Dominican  in  attitudes  and  mentality. 

On  a peaceful  weekday  morning  we  were  approached 
by  a young  man  who  asked  us  to  visit  his  father.  The 


Children? 


man’s  father  was  gravely  ill  at  home  in  a rural  district 
about  15  kilometres  from  town. 

After  a half  hour  ride  in  the  parish  jeep,  we  arrived  at 
the  humble,  but  sufficiently  comfortable,  country  cot- 
tage, where  Jose,  a man  of  75  years,  lay  in  bed  extremely 
ill.  Jose  was  fully  conscious  without  signs  of  intense 
physical  suffering.  He  lay  there  with  an  air  of  calm  and 
peace.  Also  present  were  two  daughters  and  the  son  who 
had  accompanied  me  from  town.  Before  celebrating  with 
him  the  Sacraments  of  Reconciliation  and  the  Sick,  we 
had  a short  conversation. 

The  son  remarked:  “My  father  had  fifty  four  chil- 
dren.” 

The  father  corrected  him  immediately  in  a calm,  but 
serious,  tone  of  voice.  “No,  my  son,  it  was  Fulano,  who 
lives  down  the  road,  who  had  54  children.  I had  36.” 

Jose  was  at  peace  with  himself  and  God.  This  was  a 
new  experience  for  me,  but  he  probably  didn’t  know 
that.  1 thought  later  that  God  had  tolerated  polygamy  in 
Abraham,  David  and  Solomon.  These  are  New  Testa- 
ment times,  and  we  must  promote  responsibility  in  fam- 
ily life.  However,  if  the  Gospel  were  not  thoroughly 
incarnate  in  Jose’s  community,  no  one  individual,  such  as 
Jose,  was  to  blame.  Two  of  his  children  were  catechists, 
and  others  were  very  committed  to  the  faith.  Jose  had 
probably  walked  closer  to  God  than  many  people  who 
kept  the  rules. 
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Cetters 

Dear  Editor: 

After  reading  two  letters  critical  of 
Scarboro  Missions  in  your  April  is- 
sue, 1 felt  compelled  to  write. 

The  question  was  asked:  “Why  so 
much  on  violence  and  injustice,  why 
not  something  uplifting  in  your  mag- 
azine?” My  answer  is  that  I find  it 
extremely  uplifting  to  discover  that 
our  missionaries  and  priests  are  fi- 
nally addressing  in  public  the  real- 
ities of  this  world;  a world  where  a 
great  many  people  are  hopelessly 
poor,  persecuted,  or  literally  starving 
to  death.  Of  course  it  does  not  make 
for  pleasant  reading,  but  the  first  step 
in  changing  those  terrible  conditions, 
is  to  be  aware  of  it. 

I think  it  is  the  duty  of  all  Christian 
churches  to  educate  us  on  these  facts, 
and  then  to  act  upon  them.  Scarboro 
Missions  is  part  of  this  new  trend. 

As  for  the  Reagan  government;  the 
more  one  knows  about  the  USA’s 
involvement  in  Central  America,  the 
Philippines  and  other  countries,  the 
more  one  realizes  what  a hypo- 
critical, self-serving  policy  that  coun- 
try follows.  It  is  nothing  to  be  proud 
of. 

It  is  up  to  Canadians  to  take  a 
stand  against  those  policies,  not 
because  we  are  ‘Commie-lovers’,  but 
because  we  stand  for  justice.  In  the 
Communist  countries  our  protest 
would  have  little  impact,  but  here  we 
can  still  let  our  MPs  know  what  we 
think  of  Canada’s  foreign  policies. 
Let’s  use  our  voices.  One  way  to  do 
so  is  to  be  a member  of  the  Canadian 
Catholic  Organization  for  Develop- 
ment and  Peace.  Every  parish  should 
have  a chapter. 

A.  Oudejans 

St.  Clements,  Ontario 

Writeback:  Let  us  know  what  you 
think  of  the  articles  and  features 
found  in  Scarboro  Missions.  Your 
comments  and  suggestions  are  al- 
ways appreciated. 

Please  address  your  remarks  to: 
The  Editor,  Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough, 
Ontario,  M1M  1M4. 
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Our  Common  Future 


By  Michael  Donelson 

“In  the  middle  of  the  20th  century,  we  saw  our  planet 
from  space  for  the  first  time.  Historians  may  eventually 
find  that  this  vision  had  a greater  impact  on  thought  than 
did  the  Copernican  revolution  of  the  16th  century,  which 
upset  the  human  self-image  by  revealing  that  the  Earth  is 
not  the  centre  of  the  universe.  From  space,  we  see  a small 
and  fragile  ball  dominated  not  by  human  activity  and  edi- 
fice but  by  a pattern  of  clouds,  oceans,  greenery,  and 
soils.  Humanity's  inability  to  fit  its  doings  into  that  pat- 
tern is  changing  planetary  systems,  fundamentally . Many 
such  changes  are  accompanied  by  life-threatening  haz- 
ards. This  new  reality,  from  which  there  is  no  escape, 
must  be  recognized  — and  managed.” 

World  Commission  on  Environment 
and  Development,  1987 

Our  global  environment  is  under  seige.  Acid  rain, 
toxic  wastes,  deforestation,  Third  World  pov- 
erty, African  drought,  species  loss,  are  issues 
familiar  to  many  Canadians.  Each  is  the  consequence  of 
development  strategies  which  accord  little  attention  to 
the  environment.  How  we  organize  ourselves  econom- 
ically and  socially  has  a profound  effect  on  our  surround- 
ing environment.  Our  collective  mindset,  however,  has 
yet  to  make  this  leap  in  understanding.  The  urgency  of 
doing  so  is  the  central  challenge  posed  in  Our  Common 
Future,  the  report  of  the  World  Commission  on  Environ- 
ment and  Development. 

The  World  Commission  on  Environment  and  De- 
velopment was  set  up  as  an  independent  body  by  the 
United  Nations  in  the  fall  of  1983.  Chaired  by  Prime 
Minister  Gro  Harlem  Brundtland  of  Norway,  the  23 
member  panel  included  representatives  of  business,  gov- 
ernment and  academia.  Canadians  Maurice  Strong  and 
Jim  MacNeill  were  among  the  commissioners. 

Our  Common  Future  calls  for  major  changes  “in  the 
attitudes  and  in  the  way  our  societies  are  organized.” 
Fundamental  among  these  changes  is  in  how  we  see  the 
environment  and  its  relation  to  development.  “Economy 
is  not  just  about  the  production  of  wealth,”  the  report 
states,  “and  ecology  is  not  just  about  the  protection  of 
nature;  they  are  both  equally  relevant  for  improving  the 
lot  of  humankind.”  Our  failure  to  recognize  this  has 


resulted  in  environmental  management  practices  which 
are  aimed  at  damage  control  — reforestation,  reclaiming 
desert  lands,  restoring  natural  habitats. 

The  African  drought  best  illustrates  what  happens 
when  economies  and  ecology  are  not  integrated  in  an 
overall  development  strategy.  The  causes  of  this  disaster, 
the  report  argues,  can  be  found  in  part  in  government 
policies  which  paid  little  attention  to  small-holder 
agriculture  and  to  the  pressures  exerted  by  a fast  growing 
population.  These  problems  are  further  compounded  by 
a global  economic  system  which  takes  from  a poor  con- 
tinent more  than  it  puts  in.  Bodies  such  as  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  and  World  Bank  force  countries  to 
impose  austerity  measures  to  repay  debts.  Servicing  these 
loans  often  leads  to  more  and  more  goods  destined  for 
export  markets.  Trade  barriers  in  both  the  wealthy  and 
developed  world,  however,  make  it  difficult  for  the 
African  to  receive  a just  wage  for  his  produce.  This  places 
further  pressures  on  the  land  causing  fertile  soils  to  turn 
to  desert.  These  factors  combined  with  the  drought  re- 
sulted in  the  human  tragedy  we  watched  unfold  on  our 
television  screens.  Nor  is  this  scenario  confined  only  to 
Africa.  In  Latin  America,  Asia,  and  in  the  industrialized 
North  similar  environmental  disasters  await. 

Our  Common  Future  proposes  the  concept  of  sustain- 
able development  as  a solution.  Sustainable  development 
is  that  which  “meets  the  needs  of  the  present  without 
compromising  the  ability  of  future  generations  to  meet 
their  own  needs.”  This  requires  that  “overriding  pri- 
ority” be  given  to  the  essential  needs  of  the  world’s  poor. 
Implicit  in  this  concept  is  the  recognition  that  technology 
and  social  organization  limits  the  environment’s  ability 
to  sustain  these  needs.  Ensuring  that  the  needs  of  the  poor 
take  precedence  over  the  wants  of  the  rich,  the  priority  of 
labour  over  capital  — these  are  profoundly  gospel  based. 

Our  Common  Future  is  an  important  document  which 
deserves  our  attention  and  action.  It  will,  no  doubt,  have 
its  critics.  The  analysis  and  recommendations  contained 
in  the  report,  however,  are  sound.  “Without  such  re- 
orientation of  attitudes  and  emphasis,”  it  concludes,  “lit- 
tle can  be  achieved.  We  have  no  illusion  about  ‘quick  fix’ 
solutions.  We  have  tried  to  point  out  some  pathways  to 
the  future.  But  there  is  no  substitute  for  the  journey  itself, 
and  there  is  no  alternative  to  the  process  by  which  we 
retain  a capacity  to  respond  to  the  experience  it  pro-’ 
vides.”  Our  Common  Future  is  a significant  step  in  the 
journey  from  one  earth  to  one  world. 
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By  Fr.  Ron  MacDonnell,  S.F.M. 


aludos  from  the  highlands  of 
Chiapas,  Mexico.  I’ve  been 
wanting  to  share  some  of  my 
sojourn  back  to  Chiapas.  There’s  so 
much  to  tell!  Often  missionaries 
write  home,  ‘the  situation  of  the  peo- 
ple is  getting  worse  each  day,’  and 
this  of  course  is  true,  especially  for 
the  campesinos,  but  it  leaves  out 
many  details. 

Last  Friday,  for  example,  I awoke 
at  4:30  am  when  the  church  bell 
above  me  rang  out  like  thunder.  I 
was  in  the  small  two-room  house  at- 
tached to  the  church  in  El  Bosque, 
the  town  I lived  in  from  1981-1983. 
Every  Friday  and  Saturday  they  ring 
the  bells  at  three  intervals  to  call  peo- 
ple to  early  prayer.  I have  never  got- 
ten up  at  that  time  to  find  out  what 
sort  of  prayer  they  are  doing.  My 
curiosity  has  a limit.  So  I rolled  over. 
But  soon  at  5 am  the  loudspeaker  in 
the  town  (population  3,000)  began 
to  advertise  a meeting  to  be  held  that 
afternoon.  There  is  no  radio  or  news- 
paper in  the  town,  so  communica- 
tion is  done  by  loudspeaker. 
Announcements  begin  early,  usually 
at  6 am,  daylight.  Most  Tzotzil  (an 
indigenous  people  in  the  area)  get  up 
at  4 am  to  prepare  for  the  day:  the 
women  to  make  the  tortillas  and  boil 
the  coffee  and  beans;  the  men  to  head 
out  to  their  fields,  with  machete  and 
axe.  They  are  back  home  by  2 pm, 
and  the  day  continues  until  7 or  8, 
the  bedtime  hour. 

Anyway,  I got  up  at  6 am  on  Fri- 
day. I checked  in  with  my  body.  How 
was  I feeling?  Better,  thank  God!  For 
two  days  I was  sick  and  weak  with 
intestinal  amoebas,  so  I had  to  stop 
work,  take  medicine,  and  cut  my  diet 
to  fruit  and  vegetables.  No  coffee, 
sugar,  pop,  grease,  or  chile  — the 
basic  local  diet!  I had  rested,  listening 
to  taped  music  — Jackson  Browne 


A group  of  Tzotzils.  The  Tzotzils  are  an 
indigenous  people  who  live  in  the  moun- 
tain areas  of  Chiapas,  Mexico. 
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Catechist  leads  a discussion  on  scripture.  Chiapas ; Mexico. 


and  Mozart.  I would  need  my 
strength  for  today’s  outing. 

Chabajeval  is  one  of  the  worst 
hikes  in  the  county.  It’s  only  1.5 
hours,  but  it’s  practically  straight 
down  the  mountain  for  an  hour, 
across  a river  on  a swing  bridge,  and 
uphill  for  another  half  hour.  The  re- 
turn hike  is  the  killer;  my  legs  often 
feel  like  they’ll  snap. 

A Long  Hike 

My  two  guides  arrived  at  7:30  and 
we  took  off.  Despite  the  harshness  of 
the  hike  (the  Tzotzil  Indians  often 
carry  up  to  100  kilos  on  their  backs) 
the  scenery  is  spectacular.  The 
mountains  rise  sharply,  dramat- 
ically. Sheer  faces  of  white  rock  show 
through  the  thick  green  growth.  The 
morning  mist  floats  gently  around 
the  higher  peaks,  sometimes  cover- 
ing the  mountain  completely.  From 
afar  the  village  of  Chabajeval  is  pic- 
turesque: a white-washed  church  in  a 
small  green  square,  with  school 
buildings  on  two  sides.  On  another 
hill  the  municipal  house,  and  scat- 
tered around  are  the  mud  houses  of 
the  Tzotzil.  We  reached  the  village 
drenched  in  sweat.  It  was  an  invig- 
orating though  exhausting  trek.  All  I 
wanted  to  do  was  to  flop  down  in 
front  of  the  church,  and  breathe,  and 
stare  up  at  the  sharp  rise  of  the 
mountain,  drink  in  its  zen-like 
beauty,  its  surrounding  maya  clouds. 

My  guides  insisted  that  we  go  to 
the  house  of  the  main  catechist,  Jose. 
We  made  our  way  through  the 
muddy  backyards,  our  advance  an- 
nounced by  squawking  chickens, 
and  barking  dogs.  Jose  greeted  us;  he 
was  washing  at  the  outdoor  tap,  just 
a hose  on  a stick.  Some  of  his  chil- 
dren were  standing  around,  staring 
at  me,  the  white  stranger.  The  small- 
est was  trying  to  decide  whether  to 
cry  or  smile. 

I could  see  a cloud  of  dust  in  the 
house  as  Jose’s  wife  swept  it  in  prepa- 
ration for  my  entry.  Jose  himself 
rushed  off  to  get  me  a pop,  and  when 
he  returned  we  went  into  the  house. 
It  had  mud  walls,  and  the  earth  floor 
was  very  uneven.  Two  corners  con- 


tained small  wooden  platforms,  with 
blankets,  which  served  as  beds  for 
the  family.  There  was  a small 
wooden  table,  and  Jose  offered  me  a 
chair.  I saw  some  more  piled  against 
the  wall. 

“I  bought  five  chairs!”  he  said, 
grinning  at  me. 

“Great!” 

We  sat  down  to  share  a pop.  “I’m 
sick,”  he  told  me,  “and  I’m  really 
tired.  I was  going  to  haul  my  corn 
from  the  field,  but  I just  stayed  in  the 
house.  Maybe  I’ll  go  later.” 

I looked  at  his  frail  frame.  Given 
his  very  poor  diet  it’s  no  wonder  he 
feels  weak,  I thought.  We  talked  a bit 
about  what  was  happening  in  the  vil- 
lage. 


We  headed  down  to  the  catechists’ 
hut,  to  drop  off  my  gear.  It  was  a 
small  building  with  a table  and 
benches  inside,  and  guitars  hanging 
on  the  walls.  It  was  late  morning  and 
I was  feeling  weak  myself,  so  I sug- 
gested that  I rest  before  the  afternoon 
mass.  I headed  off  to  the  school  and 
pulled  some  benches  together.  It’s 
Friday,  but  the  school  is  empty. 
Why?  “The  teachers  are  lazy,  they 
don’t  want  to  work.  They’ve  gone  off 
for  the  weekend.”  I slept  for  a while, 
then  I said  some  prayers  and  did 
some  reflection  for  the  afternoon. 

A Warm  Welcome 

At  1:00  pm  I returned  to  Jose’s 
house  for  a meal.  I had  asked  for 
boiled  eggs,  because  of  my  stomach.  I 
declined  offers  of  fried  eggs  or  greasy 
chicken  soup,  the  local  delicacy 
which  they  make  for  special  occa- 
sions. Jose  placed  a plate  of  boiled 
chayote  on  the  table.  It  is  a green 
pear-like  fruit  which  grows  on  a tree, 
and  has  the  taste  and  texture  of  po- 
tato. I ate  one  along  with  the  eggs, 
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and  some  bananas.  The  pile  of  tor- 
tillas I left  untouched.  A campesino 
will  eat  about  15  of  them  in  one  meal, 
along  with  a bowl  of  beans. 

Jose  and  I talked  while  his  children 
wandered  in  and  out.  A daughter  of 
about  8 years  carried  the  youngest  on 
her  back.  The  4 year  old  son,  wearing 
only  a shirt,  was  running  about  ener- 
getically. All  of  them  had  enlarged 
stomachs,  the  result  of  malnutrition. 
Jose  showed  me  a book,  Catholicism 
and  Protestantism.  I was  impressed, 
as  I browsed  through  it.  It  was  a good 
analysis  of  the  fundamentalist  sects’ 
incursions  into  Mexico,  the  goals 
and  tactics  of  the  Seventh  Day  Ad- 
ventists, Baptists,  Jehovah  Witnesses 


“ In  our  area  the  villages  take 
turns  each  month,  providing 
food  for  the  jailed.  It  is  one 
concrete  action  of  the  local 
church  to  feed  the  needy  ” 


and  Mormons.  Jose  told  me  of  the 
time  that  some  of  the  Adventists 
from  a neighbouring  village  came  to 
make  conversions.  They  had  fired 
questions  at  Jose  outside  the  church, 
in  front  of  members  of  the  com- 
munity. They  dwell  on  technicalities 
but  Jose  is  a really  smart  guy  and  was 
able  to  defend  himself,  impressing 
his  community  and  leaving  the  ques- 
tioners speechless.  No  one  was 
swayed.  That  was  a year  ago;  they 
haven’t  returned  since.  Many  of  the 
villages  are  divided,  because  of  the 
sects’  presence.  There  are  five  re- 
ligions altogether  in  the  town  of  El 
Bosque. 

Jose  is  a ‘pre-deacon’  of  the 
church.  He  was  installed  in  1984  for 
a three  year  period.  He  can  baptize, 
marry  and  distribute  communion, 
which  is  kept  in  the  tabernacle  of  the 
church.  He  cannot  as  yet  celebrate 
Eucharist,  hear  confessions,  or  give 
Last  Rites.  But  this  step  of  pre-dea- 
con is  one  advance  in  a process  which 
will  eventually  lead  to  a campesino 


"Most  Tzotzils  get  up  at  4 am  to  prepare  for  the  day:  the  women  to  make  the  tortillas 
and  boil  the  coffee  and  beans;  the  men  to  head  out  to  their  fields,  with  machete  and 
axe. 
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priesthood.  Part  of  Jose’s  respon- 
sibility is  to  go  to  nearby  villages  to 
preach  the  Word  and  give  the  sacra- 
ments. But  the  neighbouring  county 
of  Chalchuhuitan,  wilder  and  more 
remote,  has  rejected  the  Word  of 
God  and  its  messengers.  They  do  not 
want  Christians  entering  their  vil- 
lages. So  Jose  is  temporarily  “out  of 
work”  as  a missionary.  He  is  quite 
pained  by  the  animosity  between  his 
village  and  the  surrounding  area. 

Eventually  it  approached  3 pm 
and  we  had  to  stop  our  conversation. 
We  headed  to  the  church  to  prepare 
for  mass.  After  chatting  for  a while 
with  those  outside,  we  entered  to 
begin  our  service.  The  small  church 
was  full.  The  altar  was  a table  in 
front  of  a larger  platform  which  con- 
tained statues  of  the  saints.  The  main 
feature  was  a large  cross  of  Jesus  cru- 
cified, all  encased  in  glass.  About  ten 
candles  were  burning  in  front,  and  an 
earthen  urn  of  smoking  incense  cre- 
ated a dense  and  pungent  cloud  of 
perfume.  The  women  were  sitting  on 
one  side,  on  wooden  planks  on  the 
floor;  the  men  on  the  other  side, 
mostly  standing.  In  front  were  the 
musicians,  and  a huge  xylophone, 
the  marimba,  which  needs  three  per- 
sons to  play  properly.  They  were  to 
play  it  at  the  end  of  mass. 

Open  Homily 

Jose  and  I entered.  I put  on  the  alb 
and  stole  and  we  began.  I explained 
at  first  what  I had  done  for  the  past 
three  years,  about  where  I am  going 
(Brazil),  and  the  fact  that  there  are 
indigenous  people  there  (Atroari  and 
Waimiri).  I celebrated  the  mass  in 
Tzotzil,  but  for  preaching  I switched 
to  Spanish.  One  of  the  readings,  1 
Corinthians  10,  talked  of  the  dif- 
ference between  sacrifice  to  God,  and 
sacrifices  to  demons,  which  was  a 
real  problem  in  the  early  church.  Jose 
was  insistent  that  we  preach  about 
the  curanderos , the  healers,  a type  of 
witch  doctor.  These  have  often  been 
in  conflict  with  catechists,  because 
they  want  to  offer  fire-water  — 
heavy  duty  moonshine  — in  their 
prayers  before  the  saints.  It  is  actu- 


ally a traditional  way  of  getting 
drunk.  So  we  preached  on  that  for  a 
while.  We  also  reflected  on  the  other 
demons  which  we  hold  in  our  hearts; 
hate,  jealousy,  disunity,  fighting, 
things  that  disrupt  community  life. 
We  took  over  an  hour  to  reflect  on 
the  readings,  both  Jose  and  I com- 
menting on  each  one.  Several  others 
also  offered  their  thoughts,  as  it  was 
an  open  homily.  Then  we  celebrated 
the  Eucharist.  It  struck  me  again,  as 
in  many  villages,  that  these  people 
are  of  very  profound  faith;  their  faith 
is  tangible,  I can  feel  it  in  the  air.  At 
the  end  of  the  mass  people  came  for- 
ward to  ask  for  blessings  and 


Fr.  Ron  MacDonnell,  S.F.M. 


prayers.  Many  women  bring  their  in- 
fants who  “are  sick  with  fever  and 
we  want  God  to  make  them  well.” 
This  leaves  me  sad;  their  whole  life- 
situation  induces  malnutrition.  Some 
children  are  red-haired  with  lack  of 
proper  vitamins.  I’m  tired  but  con- 
tent. We’ve  celebrated  God’s  Word, 
and  maybe  this  will  help  bind  the 
community  together. 

It  was  about  6 pm  when  we  left  the 
church.  Dusk  had  come,  and  the 
lights  of  the  town  across  the  valley 
were  beginning  to  twinkle.  I had  left 
there  that  morning;  it  seemed  long 
ago!  People  were  loitering  outside 
the  church,  chatting.  The  at- 
mosphere was  peaceful  and  quiet. 
We  made  our  way  slowly  to  the 


catechists’  hut.  There  was  a crowd 
inside.  People  were  bringing  piles  of 
tortillas  and  lumps  of  corn  dough, 
which  were  to  be  carried  to  the  pris- 
oners in  a jail  in  a town  20  km  away. 
Prisoners  must  provide  their  own 
food  in  Mexican  jails,  so  in  our  area 
the  villages  take  turns  each  month, 
providing  food  for  the  jailed.  1 had 
been  there  once.  The  jail  consists  of 
two  rooms,  one  for  criminals  (mur- 
derers, thieves)  and  one  for  lesser 
crimes  (‘political’).  This  is  one  con- 
crete action  of  the  local  church  to 
feed  the  needy. 

One  of  the  men  had  brought  me  a 
gift  of  a bag  of  oranges,  and  so  now 
we  shared  these.  We  joked  and  ban- 
tered in  the  candlelight.  Then  I was 
asked  to  go  to  bless  a house.  It  had 
begun  to  rain  and  the  muddy  path 
was  difficult  to  manage  in  the  dark, 
just  with  a flashlight.  The  house  was 
fairly  big  by  Tzotzil  standards.  We 
said  some  prayers  for  it  and  the  fam- 
ily, and  then  we  returned  to  the 
catechists’  hut.  Next  I was  invited  to 
a neighbour’s  house  for  a bite  to  eat 
— boiled  eggs,  tortilla,  and  Pepsi.  It 
was  hot  inside  because  of  the  wood 
fire,  and  the  voices  too  were  warm 
and  full  of  curiosity  about  me,  my 
family,  and  my  country.  It  was  very 
relaxing  to  be  with  these  friendly 
people.  Back  at  the  hut  the  men  had 
made  a bed  for  me  with  planks  and  a 
straw  mat,  on  this  I put  my  sleeping 
bag.  I took  out  my  contact  lenses,  to 
a crowd  of  interested  spectators  who 
were  enthralled  by  this  piece  of  mod- 
ern technology.  After  more  con- 
versation, the  visitors  left. 

It  was  now  about  9 pm,  time  for 
bed.  By  flashlight  I read  the  TIME 
issue  on  Chernobyl.  It  seemed  light- 
years  away.  The  article  on  how  stars 
are  formed  was  more  interesting,  and 
informative.  Well,  there  were  only  a 
few  mosquitoes  and  bedbugs,  not 
enough  to  keep  me  awake  all  night.  I 
fell  asleep,  anticipating  not  very  ea- 
gerly the  morning’s  hike  back  to  El 
Bosque.  We’d  begin  at  6 am,  to  avoid 
the  hot  sun.  What  would  tomorrow 
bring?  New  adventures  and  new  sto- 
ries. Each  day  here  is  different,  each 
day  atypical. 
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FOCUS  ON  FACTS 


Indigenous  People 

of  South  America 


Aguaruna  of  Peru 


Out  of  Peru’s  17  million  people, 
there  are  about  three  million  An 
dean  Indians  and  a quarter  of  a 
million  Amazonian  Indians.  In 
the  1970s  oil  companies  drilled 
and  laid  pipelines,  pushing 
the  Indians  aside  in  the  pro- 
cess. But  in  1975  the  state 
recognized  communal  In- 
dian land  and  provided  rural 
workers  to  help  Indian  organi- 
zations. The  Aguaruna  of  Peru 
have  been  the  most  successful. 
They  have  lectured  overseas,  coordi- 
nated self-help  projects  and  even 
taken  Western  medical  volunteers. 


Mapuche  of  Chile 


The  tribe  numbers  less  than  a million 
out  of  a total  Chilean  population  of  11 
million.  The  crushing  of  a Mapuche  up- 
rising in  1883  meant  that  they  were 
driven  onto  3,000  small,  isolated  re- 
serves. The  Pinochet  regime  in  1979  in- 
troduced laws  ‘for  the  Division  of 
Reserves  and  the  Liquidation  of  Indian 
Communities’.  It  is  now  possible  to  le- 
gally divide  communally  held  land,  with 
free  barbed  wire  being  given  to  fence  off 
private  plots.  From  roughly  2,000  com- 
munities in  1979  only  655  remain. 


Panare  of  Venezuela 


Of  the  country’s  16  million  population,  some 
150,000  are  Amerindians.  Of  the  20  or  so  tribes, 
the  Panare  are  amongst  the  most  isolated.  De- 
spite the  efforts  of  U.S.  fundamentalist 
sects,  the  tribe  remained  unconverted 
and  attached  to  communal  living 
Above  all  they  had  no  concept  of  sin 
or  guilt.  This  was  introduced  by 
mission  translators  in  the  late 
1970s,  who  rewrote  the 
Scriptures  to  read  that  it 
was  the  Panare  who  cru 
cified  Jesus  Christ.  Today 
more  than  half  the  tribe  are  con- 
verted. 


Txukarramae  of  Brazil 


Brazilians  number  120  million, 
there  are  less  than  200,000  indige- 
nous people  divided  into  120  tribal 
groups,  and  land  grabbing  by  large  farmers 
and  development  companies  has  continually 
reduced  Indian  territory;  and  many  of  theii 
boundaries  are  still  vague.  In  1984  the  200- 
odd  surviving  Txukarramae  tried  to  secure 
the  borders  of  their  tribal  area  by  taking  hos- 
tage nine  government  agents  and  confiscating 
the  ferry  linking  the  Trans-Amazonian  high- 
way. The  government  has  now  conceded  lane  j | 
around  the  highway  to  the  tribe. 


Communal  Land 


For  all  indigenous  people,  the  land  they  occupy  is 
held  communally.  This  conflicts  with  modern  society 
which  respects  only  individual  ownership.  Once  In- 
dian land  is  divided  into  private  plots  it  can  be  bought, 
stolen  or  tricked  from  its  original  owners.  Disposses- 
sion of  tribal  lands  means  effective  ethnocide. 
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The  traditional  role  of  Tiv 
women  has  been  that  of  bear- 
ing children,  cooking  and 
farming.  In  a polygamous  society 
where  a dowry  is  paid  to  the  bride’s 
father  the  woman  has  little  or  no 
voice  in  choosing  her  husband.  In 
rural  Nigeria  this  remains  much  the 
case  today  but  changes  are  coming 
slowly. 

Maria  Feese,  of  our  own  parish  in 
Vandeikya,  is  an  outstanding  exam- 
ple of  a Christian  woman  who  is  ini- 
tiating significant  changes  in  the  role 
of  women  in  the  home,  church  and 
nation.  Her  recent  appointment  as 
the  only  female  member  of  the  local 
government  is  tangible  proof  of  her 
expertise  and  wisdom.  There  is  an 
increasing  awareness  that  women 
have  a unique  and  important  contri- 
bution to  make.  Much  remains  to  be 
done,  not  only  in  changing  male  at- 
titudes toward  women  but  also  in 
leading  women  themselves  to  recog- 
nize their  own  gifts. 

“There  is  an  increasing 
awareness  that  women  have 
a unique  and  important 
contribution  to  make” 

As  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  first 
Tiv  catechists,  Maria  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  school  at  a time 
when  girls  simply  did  not  attend. 
There  were  only  two  girls  among  the 
pupils  of  the  elementary  school  in 
Korinya  in  1943.  Maria  was  one,  the 
other  was  an  Ibo  girl,  the  daughter  of 
one  of  the  teachers.  Despite  the  dis- 
approval of  the  elders,  Maria’s  father 
was  determined  that  she  receive  an 
education.  A good  student,  Maria 
was  eventually  offered  the  opportu- 
nity to  continue  her  studies  in 
Onitsha. 

On  completion  of  her  education 
she  returned  to  Korinya  to  teach  in 
the  elementary  school.  Another  pre- 
cedent was  set  when  she  married  her 


"The  traditional  role  of  Tiv  women  has 
been  that  of  bearing  children,  cooking 
and  farming.  In  rural  Nigeria  this  remains 
much  the  case  today  but  changes  are 
coming  slowly. 


Nigeria 


The  changing  role 
of  women 

By  Sr.  Rosemary  Williamson,  O.L.M. 
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husband,  Justin,  in  a church  wed- 
ding. Since  Christianity  had  only 
come  to  the  polygamous  Tiv  society 
some  twenty  years  earlier,  this  com- 
mitment to  one  another  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  marriage  was  a significant 
event. 

In  conversation  with  Maria,  she 
expressed  the  following  views  about 
her  own  life. 

Changes  in  the  role  of  women:  For- 
merly women  were  not  permitted  to 
sit  and  discuss  matters  with  men.  To- 
day as  a result  of  education,  women 
participate  increasingly  in  decision- 
making in  their  own  families  and  at 
other  levels  of  society  and  the  nation. 
In  their  own  family,  Maria  and  Justin 
usually  share  the  decision-making 
except  in  situations  where  they  find  it 
difficult  to  arrive  at  a mutual  con- 
clusion. As  head  of  the  family,  Justin 
ultimately  resolves  these  problems. 
Faith  in  her  own  life:  Sacramental 
marriage  has  brought  stability  and 
fidelity  to  her  relationship  with  Jus- 
tin. In  difficulties  and  suffering 
Maria  has  experienced  great  peace 
through  prayer  and  it  has  been  a con- 
stant source  of  comfort  and  strength. 
She  feels  that  her  faith  has  deepened, 
and  her  belief  in  a loving  and  provi- 
dent God  has  freed  her  from  many  of 
the  crippling  fears  which  limited  the 
lives  of  her  people  before  Chris- 
tianity. 

Role  of  women  in  the  Church:  Maria 
has  been  very  active  in  the  Catholic 
Women’s  League  at  the  local,  di- 
ocesan and  national  level.  She  repre- 
sented Nigeria  at  an  international 
meeting  held  in  Antigonish,  Nova 
Scotia  in  1982.  In  meeting  with  other 
Nigerian  women  she  observed  that 
greater  advances  have  been  made  by 
women  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
She  attributes  this  to  a greater  depth 
of  faith  since  Christianity  has  a 
longer  history  elsewhere,  and  is  thus 
more  established  and  mature  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  With  time,  she 
thinks  the  women  in  our  own  area 
can  be  encouraged  to  assume  more 
responsibility.  Her  own  vision  is  to 
involve  the  women  not  only  in  prayer 
and  mutual  encouragement  but  to 
expand  their  Christian  apostolate  to 


self-help  projects,  seminars  and  lead- 
ership training. 

tier  role  in  local  government:  As  all 
the  tnembers  of  the  local  government 
are  now  Christian,  Maria  feels  they 
have  a challenge  to  implement  their 
Christian  values,  specifically  in  their 
attitudes  toward  people.  Tradi- 
tionally, one’s  first  loyalty  was  to  his 
own  family  and  to  those  in  his  clan 
area.  This  led  to  much  rivalry  and 
injustice.  Maria  hopes  that  she  and 
the  other  members  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment will  be  able  to  set  up  pri- 
orities for  their  programs  based  on  a 
broader  vision  of  who  is  my  sister 
and  brother. 

At  a national  level  she  also  ob- 
served that  Nigeria’s  recent  pro- 

“Her  own  vision  is  to 
involve  the  women  not  only 
in  prayer  and  mutual 
encouragement  but  to 
expand  their  Christian 
apostolate  to  self-help 
projects,  seminars  and 
leadership  training 

Maria  Feese,  Vandeikya,  Nigeria. 


posed  entry  into  the  Organization  of 
Islamic  Conferences  has  led  to  a 
greater  commitment  to  unity  among 
the  various  Christian  churches. 

Her  family:  Margaret,  one  of  Maria 
and  Justin’s  seven  children,  was  re- 
cently married  in  the  parish  church. 
Aware  of  their  responsibility  as  a rec- 
ognized Christian  family,  they  pre- 
pared for  the  wedding  in  such  a way 
that  it  potentially  involved  the  whole 
parish  congregation.  As  yet  no  do- 
wry has  been  paid  and  Margaret  and 
Vincent  did  not  live  together  before  ? 
their  church  wedding.  This  is  a valu- 
able witness  to  the  whole  concept  of 
Christian  marriage.  In  the  midst  of  a 
culture  which  is  in  the  throes  of 
struggling  with  the  transition  from  a 
natural  yet  limited  vision  of  marriage 
as  a union  committed  to  the  procrea- 
tion of  children  and  primarily  to 
male  offspring  to  a more  Christian 
view,  their  example  is  powerful. 
Maria  and  Justin  see  their  own  mar- 
riage as  a consecration  of  a rela- 
tionship between  two  equal  and  , 
committed  individuals  in  the  pres- 
ence of  God  who  is  calling  them 
through  one  another  to  a more  inti- 
mate union  with  Himself.  They  have  j 
passed  this  precious  heritage  of  their  ( 
faith  on  to  their  children. 
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A Missionary  Vocation 

A China  Missioner 


By  Louise  Malnachuk 

Five  months  ago,  I returned  from  a teaching  assign- 
ment in  Xian,  China.  Not  too  many  years  before 
this  I was  an  outpost  nurse  in  the  Canadian  High 
Arctic  in  a small  settlement  called  Arctic  Bay,  at  the 
northern  tip  of  Baffin  Island.  How  does  an  outpost  nurse 
get  into  Xian,  a city  in  the  centre  of  mainland  China? 

At  home,  meeting  childhood  friends,  a variety  of  ques- 
tions were  raised.  One  that  recurs  frequently  seems  to  be: 
“What  are  you  doing  now?”  My  response,  “a  foreign 
missioner”  always  raises  further  questions,  exclamations 
and  surprise.  “A  missioner  in  China?  I didn’t  know  that 
you  had  become  a nun!  And,  “I  didn’t  think  the  Catholic 
Church  was  ordaining  women  priests  these  days.” 

I am  a missioner.  1 am  a lay  missioner,  not  a sister  or 
priest  missioner.  At  first  I was  really  excited  by  their 
questions  and  gave  them  detailed  answers.  I soon  learned 
to  pre-empt  these  standard  questions  to  get  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter.  They  thought,  as  I had  many  years  ago,  that 
to  be  a missionary  a person  had  to  be  a sister,  priest  or 
brother.  Times  are  changing,  the  church  is  changing.  The 
Spirit  blows  where  it  wills.  We  all  are  missioners  by 
reason  of  our  baptism,  not  by  a vow  or  ordination.  The 
mission  of  the  Church  is  everywhere.  God  invites  us  to 
participate  in  a variety  of  ways.  We  are  all  blessed  with 
different  gifts  and  talents  which  are  to  be  of  service  in 
mission  for  others  — for  the  reign  of  God. 

My  specific  call  is  to  be  a foreign  missioner.  I have 
always  had  the  freedom  to  say  ‘yes’  or  ‘no’  to  this  call.  An 
appreciative  quality  in  God  is  that  He  extends  the  invita- 
tion, but  does  not  demand  or  order  us.  He  entices  us  with 
a gentle  and  persistent  calling,  then  waits  patiently  for  a 
response.  God  calls  us  many  times  and  in  many  ways. 
When  one  ‘hears’  and  responds,  there  is  a way!  Lay 
people  can  and  do  respond  to  a foreign  missioner  voca- 
tion. 

Recognizing  the  Signs 

When  I am  chatting  with  others,  an  area  of  concern 
which  comes  up  frequently  is:  “How  does  one  know 
whether  one  has  a missionary  vocation?”  There  is  no 
simple  answer.  It  is  a series  of  events,  people,  situations 
and  recognizing  the  signs.  The  answer  comes  from  within 
and  from  without.  Believing  that  I was  called,  1 was 
willing  to  test  my  belief  in  a more  objective  context.  So  I 
made  a ‘mission  information  weekend’  with  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society.  The  confirmation  I received  for 
my  inner  feeling  was  positive  enough  for  me  to  go  further 


Scarboro  lay  missioner  Louise  Malnachuk  and  Chinese  col- 
league, Xian,  China. 


and  test  my  call  by  joining  the  Scarboro  lay  program,  in  a 
community  setting  for  one  year  in  Toronto,  then  two 
years  overseas. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  helpful  if  I tell  you  about  some  of  the 
‘signs’  of  my  vocation  leading  up  to  this  decision.  As  a 
child  I had  always  wanted  to  be  a nurse  so  that  I could 
help  others.  Like  most  career  choices  I was  not  really  sure 
why  but  it  was  an  area  of  interest  and  it  came  from  within 
me.  In  nursing  school  this  idea  developed  further  as  I 
often  joked  with  my  classmates  that  one  day  I would  be  in 
a foreign  land  visiting  my  patients  by  donkey! 

I gained  experience  in  various  places  in  Canada  during 
my  nursing  career.  The  stimulation  and  the  interaction  I 
enjoyed,  could  have  kept  my  interest  in  nursing  for  a long 
time.  I felt  comfortable  but  deep  down  inside  there  was  a 
feeling,  something  was  missing.  I needed  more!  My  out- 
post nursing  experience  in  the  Arctic,  going  into  another 
cultural  context,  gave  me  an  indication,  an  inkling  that  I 
could,  and  would  be  able  to  live  and  work  in  a different 
environment.  Perhaps  mission  for  me  lay  outside  of 
Canada. 

Through  all  of  this  my  relationship  with  God  was  not 
static  but,  rather,  changing  and  deepening.  Prayer,  scrip- 
ture reading  and  sharing  with  people  of  faith  reinforced 
for  me  the  conviction  that  the  work  I would  be  involved 

Continues  on  p.  22. 
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The  Paradox  of 
Power  and  Mission 


By  Archbishop  Raymond  G.  Hunthausen 

The  following  is  an  address  given  by  Archbishop  Ray- 
mond Hunthausen  of  Seattle,  Washington,  during  De- 
parture Day  ceremonies  at  Maryknoll,  New  York. 
Maryknoll  is  the  Catholic  Foreign  Mission  Society  of  the 
United  States.  The  Editor. 

Jesus  is  master  of  the  paradox.  His  teachings  are 
liberally  sprinkled  with  statements  that  are 
seemingly  contradictory  but  nevertheless  true,  for 
example:  “The  one  who  loses  his  life  for  my  sake  will 
gain  it,”  and  “The  first  shall  be  last  and  the  last  first.” 
Maryknoll  too  uses  a powerful  paradox  in  its  depar- 
ture ceremony  for  missioners  heading  overseas  by  hand- 
ing each  one  a mission  cross.  The  cross  is  a sign  that 
missioners  become  powerful  to  the  extent  they  surrender 
themselves  by  voluntarily  becoming  powerless  as  Jesus 
did. 

To  witness  missioners  receiving  their  mission  crosses 
and  being  sent  forth  to  other  lands  in  the  name  of  their 
home  church  captures  the  very  heart  of  what  we  are 
about  as  a pilgrim  people.  Our  baptismal  call  to  mission 
takes  on  dramatic  importance  when  we  witness  the  mis- 

‘‘The  missioner  presents  a challenge  to  every  Christian 
because  we  resist  — we  all  do  in  so  many  ways  — our  call  to 
conversion.  ” (I  to  r)Scarboro  missioners  Rosina  Bisci,  Fr.  Jack 
Lynch,  S.F.M.,  and  friend  Jorge  Alvarez  Q.,  Peru. 


sioners’  response  to  that  call  by  leaving  homeland  and 
loved  ones  to  launch  out  in  a new  faith  adventure  trusting 
only  in  the  goodness  and  grace  of  the  Lord. 

The  missioners’  willingness  to  respond  to  God’s  call  by 
going  overseas  and  walking  in  the  shoes  of  people  of 
different  cultures,  different  tongues  and  different  ways  of 
life  serves  as  a challenge  to  our  modern  sense  of  effi- 
ciency, production  and  power.  By  willingness  to  go  over- 
seas as  pilgrim  servants  to  local  Church  communities, 
missioners  are  saying  they  are  willing  to  die  to  self,  to 
begin  life  anew,  trying  to  be  sensitive  to  and  be  evan- 
gelized by  the  peoples  and  values  of  other  lands  as  they 
share  their  own  faith  journey.  That  process  of  incultura- 
tion  is  a very  difficult  one  because  it  is  the  process  of 
conversion  itself. 

Old  to  New 

The  missioner  presents  a challenge  to  every  Christian 
because  we  resist  — we  all  do  in  so  many  ways  — our  call 
to  conversion.  It  is  so  difficult  to  bring  ourselves  to  let  go 
of  what  is  familiar,  secure  and  comfortable  and  to  take 
on  a new  perspective.  I believe  that  it  is  difficult  to  be 
open  to  conversion  precisely  because  openness  to  change 
requires  an  openness  to  being  powerless.  One  can  learn 
new  ways  of  living  only  when  one  is  open  to  letting  go  of 
the  old.  With  conversion,  as  with  inculturation  in  a new 
culture,  comes  that  depth-struggle  of  yielding  to  a power 
greater  than  one’s  self  in  order  to  be  led  from  the  old  to 
the  new. 

And  yet,  is  that  not  the  very  spirit  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
message  and  mission  of  Jesus?  Time  and  time  again  his 
call  was  a trusting  in  the  power,  not  of  self,  but  of  the 
Father  — even  when  he  knew  that  his  commitment 
would  lead  to  death  on  a cross.  How  many  times  does 
Jesus  speak  with  his  disciples,  teaching  them  that  there 
can  be  no  glory  of  new  life  without  the  handing  over  of 
one’s  life  to  the  Father.  And  the  disciples  echo  our  senti- 
ments of  holding  back  by  saying,  in  effect:  There  must  be 
a way  to  that  glory  without  having  to  face  such  a loss. 

In  every  age  and  in  every  generation  there  rises  a 
central  issue  that  tests  the  people’s  willingness  to  move 
deeper  into  the  mystery  of  faith.  I have  come  to  believe 
that  the  crucible  for  conversion  for  the  Catholic  people  of 
the  United  States  today  is  the  issue  of  power.  We  have 
developed  a great  love  affair  with  power.  Our  fascination 
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A Nightmare  that 
Never  Ends 

Missioner  recounts  events  of  last 
October’s  San  Salvador  earthquake. 


I don’t  know  how  to  begin  to  tell 
you  of  the  horrors  of  an  earth- 
quake,” Jean  Ryan  wrote  in  a let- 
ter to  her  friends  soon  after  last 
October’s  series  of  quakes  that 
shook  the  capital  city  of  San  Sal- 
vador, El  Salvador. 

“1  have  lived  through  bullets  and 
bombings  and  I’ve  been  afraid,”  she 
continued,  “but  to  live  through  an 
earthquake  and  come  out  alive  is  to 
live  perpetually  in  a nightmare  that 
never  ends.” 

A missionary  in  El  Salvador  for 
over  thirteen  years,  Jean  belongs  to 
the  Sisters  of  Saint  Clare  (popularly 
known  as  the  Poor  Clares)  whose 
motherhouse  is  in  Newry,  Ireland. 
The  community  of  ten  postulants, 
novices  and  professed  Sisters  in  El 
Salvador  includes  six  Salvadorans 
and  one  each  from  England,  Wales, 
Ireland  and  the  United  States.  They 
are  engaged  in  religious  formation 
and  pastoral  work  in  the  rural  parish 
of  San  Francisco  Gotera,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Morazan.  They  also  work 
among  the  poor  and  marginalized  in 
San  Salvador. 

The  earthquake  started  suddenly 
without  any  warning  at  11:50  am  on 
Friday  19  October  1986.  Jean  had 
taken  a chair  to  the  garden  before 
lunch  to  prepare  for  the  following 
Sunday’s  Bible  study.  “Suddenly 
there  was  a terrible  indescribable 
noise,  with  the  walls  falling  out  to 
meet  me  and  the  floor  heaving,”  she 
recounts. 

“1  jumped  up  immediately  and 
was  thrown  full  length  on  the  floor  of 
the  patio.  I started  to  crawl  toward 
the  front  door  to  escape,  calling  on 


By  Sr.  Therese  M.  Osborne,  O.S.U. 


Structural  damage  caused  by  last  Oc- 
tober’s San  Salvador  earthquake.  Ruins 
of  neighbouring  buildings  can  be  seen  in 
the  foreground. 


the  others  to  follow  me.  Again  there 
was  a terrible  grinding  noise. 

Panic 

“Outside  was  panic.  People  were 
clutching  each  other  in  the  middle  of 
the  road.  The  house  in  front  of  ours 
had  fallen  down,  and  there  were 
huge  cracks  in  ours  and  big  holes  in 
the  walls.  Again  the  earth  quaked.  I 
heard  a neighbour  calling  through 
the  window  for  help;  she  couldn’t 
open  the  door  from  the  inside.  A few 
others  and  I went  over  and  managed 
to  pull  the  door  open  and  calm  the 


hysterical  woman. 

“We  passed  four  hours  in  the 
street  in  the  boiling  sun.  Buses,  cars 
and  ambulances  were  all  trying  to 
pass  down  the  street;  people  with 
anguish  written  on  their  faces  were 
running  home  from  work  to  see  their 
families.  Expectant  mothers  and 
other  patients  in  their  hospital  gowns 
had  left  their  beds  to  walk  home! 

“We  were  afraid  to  go  into  our 
house.  We  prayed  an  act  of  thanks- 
giving with  our  neighbours  that  our 
lives  had  been  saved.  We  began  to 
hear  dreadful  stories  of  other  places 
near  the  Cathedral  where  high-rise 
buildings  had  completely  collapsed 
on  the  workers.  A school  had  col- 
lapsed on  the  children.  The  Bloom 
Children’s  Hospital  had  fallen 
apart.” 

The  earthquake  left  2,000  persons 
dead,  15,000  injured  and  300,000 
homeless.  The  Sisters’  convent  was 
destroyed.  They  went  to  live  in  a tiny 
house  in  the  parish  of  San  Antonio 
Abad,  where  they  spent  sleepless 
nights  keeping  vigil,  remaining  fully 
clothed  and  running  out  at  each 
quake.  They  at  once  began  organiz- 
ing the  parish,  visiting  families 
whose  adobe  houses  had  collapsed. 
Young  people  collected  clothing  and 
food  for  the  poor. 

The  Sisters  of  Saint  Clare  find  joy 
in  living  and  working  with  the  poor. 
The  secret  of  their  perseverance? 
Says  Sr.  Jean:  “We  put  our  con- 
fidence in  God  our  Father  and  we 
keep  the  door  of  our  house  open!” 

Sr.  Therese  Osborne,  O.S.U.,  has 
worked  in  El  Salvador  since  January 
1980. 
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We  Believe... 
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Vivant  Univers 


We  believe  in  the  God  of  love,  who 
n calls  us  to  reject  all  idols  and  who 
seeks  a deep  communion  with  us. 

We  believe  in  the  God  of  creation  who 
calls  us  into  partnership  in  shaping  the 
future  in  justice,  peace  and  joy. 


/ant  Univers 


We  believe  in  the  God  who  is  not 
remote  but  who  is  immersed  in  the  life 
of  this  world  sharing  its  hope  and 
feeling  its  pain. 


We  believe  in  the  God  who  identifies 
with  the  poor  and  the  oppressed  and 
those  who  long  for  faith  and  who  calls 
us  to  stand  with  them. 

We  believe  in  the  God  whose  love  is 
vulnerable,  whose  heart  is  aching  and 
whose  covenant  with  all  people  and 
creation  is  unshakeable. 


Reprinted  from  CCA  News,  a publication  of  the  Christian  Conference  of  Asia. 
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Japanese  Model  of 
Evangelization  Needed 

A model  of  evangelization  more  appropriate  to  Japan 
could  emerge  from  Christian-Buddhist  dialogue,  accord- 
ing to  a philosophy  professor  at  Sanyo  University, 
Tokyo. 

Professor  Masaaki  Honda  recently  spoke  on  “The 
Incarnation  of  Christianity  in  Japanese  Culture”  to  the 
Federation  of  Religious  Women  in  Fukuoka  diocese. 
Reflecting  on  his  own  conversion  to  Christianity,  Honda 
said  this  new  model  would  give  precedence  “to  feeling 
over  reasoning,  to  pathos  over  logos”. 

The  Western  model  of  conversion  presupposes  that 
intellectual  persuasion  develops  into  faith,  Honda  said, 
but  for  Japanese  “the  acceptance  of  faith  begins  in  the 
heart  and  only  later  on  reaches  the  brain.” 

When  the  Catholic  Church  realizes  that  Japanese 
culture  gives  precedence  to  the  acceptance  of  a creed  over 
its  intellectual  justification,  the  Church  will  be  “com- 
pelled to  adopt  a different  method  of  evangelization,”  he 
said.  ( Asia  Focus). 


Mozambique  Emergency  Fund  Opened 

With  more  than  250,000  lives  already  lost,  and  some 
3.5  million  people  facing  starvation  in  Mozambique,  the 
Canadian  Catholic  Organization  for  Development  and 
Peace  has  opened  a special  fund  for  Mozambique  emer- 
gency relief  and  reconstruction. 

Urging  support  for  Mozambique  relief  and  reconstruc- 
tion, Development  and  Peace  said  money  from  its  fund 
would  be  sent  to  assist  Caritas  Mozambique,  a Church 
organization  with  a vast  emergency  relief  and  assistance 
program. 

The  Development  and  Peace  fund  will  be  used  to 
provide  emergency  supplies  of  food  and  medicine, 
clothing,  and  other  vital  needs  as  well  as  for  transporta- 
tion for  the  emergency  supplies  within  the  country. 

Donations  can  be  forwarded  directly  to  Development 
and  Peace,  3028  Danforth  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ontario 
M4C  1N2,  or  Developpement  et  Paix,  2111  rue  Centre, 
Montreal,  PQ  H3K  1J5.  (Please  indicate  ‘Mozambique 
Fund’  on  the  back  of  cheques  or  with  a donation.) 

The  two  main  factors  for  the  Mozambique  crisis  are: 
first , South  Africa’s  destabilization  strategy,  and  second , 
the  drought  which  gnaws  at  the  very  roots  of  food  pro- 
duction as  well  as  some  government  policies. 

The  country’s  future  was  also  negatively  affected  by 


the  death  of  former  President  Samora  Machel  in  an  air 
crash  in  October  1986. 

Since  1985,  Development  and  Peace  has  sent  $665,000 
to  Caritas  Mozambique’s  program.  Agriculture  and  fish- 
ing projects  were  also  funded  to  stimulate  local  produc- 
tion and  self-sufficiency  in  food  for  2,500  families  in 
northern  Mozambique. 

Development  and  Peace  will  continue  to  make  similar 
efforts  in  1987  at  the  level  of  emergency  relief  as  well  as 
promote  autonomous  development  of  local  commu- 
nities. In  the  face  of  the  current  emergency,  Development 
and  Peace  has  already  sent  $50,000  in  emergency  assis- 
tance to  Caritas  Mozambique. 

All  donations  sent  to  Development  and  Peace’s 
Mozambique  fund  will  be  used  in  the  first  instance  for 
immediate  emergency  relief  needs  (food,  medical  sup- 
plies, clothing,  internal  transportation,  and  other  essen- 
tials). This  assistance  will  be  channelled  to  the  region 
through  Caritas  Mozambique. 

In  the  second  instance,  money  will  be  used  for  middle 
and  long  term  development  in  rehabilitation  and  recon- 
struction projects.  Responsibility  for  the  implementation 
of  these  projects  will  be  assumed  by  Caritas,  or  by  a 
partner  working  in  the  region  concerned. 
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Chinese-Language  Bible 

The  first  Chinese-language  Bible  to  be  translated  from 
the  original  languages  by  Chinese  scholars  will  be  ready 
in  10  years,  according  to  Jesuit  Father  Mark  Fang,  who  is 
involved  in  the  ecumenical  project. 

Father  Fang,  rector  of  the  Jesuit  Theologate  in  Taipei, 
said  Taiwan’s  National  Bible  Society  of  China  (NBSC) 
board  decided  to  undertake  the  joint  translation  Febru- 
ary 27  for  the  benefit  of  both  Catholic  and  Protestant 
Chinese.  Translators  include  three  Catholic  and  three 
Protestant  Biblical  scholars. 

Only  Chinese  were  appointed  translators,  Fang  said, 
because  many  Old  Testament  texts  are  closer  to  Chinese 
culture  and  thinking,  so  the  translation  will  be  more 
understandable  to  Chinese  readers.  To  avoid  translating 
Western  thinking  back  into  Chinese  thinking,  he  said, 
direct  rendering  of  the  original  Bible  into  Chinese  will 
yield  the  best  result. 

The  New  Testament  will  be  translated  from  the  1984 
third  edition  of  a Greek  New  Testament  compiled  by 
chief  editor  Kurt  Aland.  It  will  take  three  years,  he  said, 
with  each  scholar  translating  a letter  of  Saint  Paul,  to  be 


> 


reviewed  and  approved  when  they  meet  in  Hong  Kong  in 
October. 

Father  Fang  will  translate  the  Letter  to  the  Philippians. 
Franciscan  Father  Ludovicus  Lio  of  the  Stadium 
Biblicum  of  Hong  Kong  and  Fransciscan  Tapei  provin- 
cial superior,  Father  Han  Gaspar,  are  the  other  Catholic 
translators.  The  Protestant  scholars  are  Tsai  Ren  Li, 
National  Bible  Society  of  China  director,  Presbyterian  Lo 
Wi  Ren  and  Baptist  Tsoh  Lian  Wah. 

The  Catholic  Chinese  Bible  now  used  was  translated 
by  the  late  Fransciscan  Father  Allegra,  whose  beatifica- 
tion cause  has  been  introduced.  Assisted  by  Chinese 
scholars,  he  started  it  in  1948  and  finished  it  in  1968.  The 
only  other  Chinese  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
was  from  English,  not  the  original  languages. 

Last  year,  mainland  China-appointed  Auxiliary 
Bishop  Aloysius  Jin  of  Shanghai  published  a translation 
of  the  Gospels  from  the  French  Jerusalem  Bible.  Main- 
land Jesuits  also  translated  the  New  Testament  before  the 
1949  revolution.  Asked  if  Biblical  scholars  on  the  main- 
land will  collaborate  on  the  joint  translation,  Father  Fang 
said  it  is  unlikely  because  they  are  not  known  to  under- 
stand the  original  languages,  especially  Greek.  When 
the  joint  Bible  is  finished,  perhaps  mainland  Chinese  will 
use  it,  he  said.  Meantime,  the  work  will  continue  and 
future  collaborators  will  be  found,  and  mainland  schol- 
ars can  do  their  own  translation,  he  added. 

The  Taiwan  government  forbids  contact  with  the  Peo- 
ple’s Republic  of  China. 

The  Catholic  translators  were  appointed  by  Taiwan’s 
Chinese  Catholic  Bishops’  Conference  (CBC),  which  has 
no  formal  ties  with  the  NBSC.  ( Asia  Focus). 


Japanese  Missioners  Abroad 

The  Committee  for  International  Cooperation  has 
compiled  a catalogue  of  names  and  addresses  of  all  349 
Japanese  missioners  working  abroad. 

At  the  end  of  January,  it  reports  47  priests  and  male 
Religious,  297  female  Religious  and  five  lay  missioners 
were  working  in  47  countries,  an  increase  of  86  mis- 
sioners in  the  last  two  years. 

The  majority,  119,  work  in  Central  and  South 
America.  In  Asia,  30  missioners  work  in  the  Philippines 
and  24  in  South  Korea. 

Some  missisoners  serve  fellow  countrymen  in  17  Jap- 
anese Catholic  Centres  in  foreign  countries.  Asia  has 
such  centres  in  Hong  Kong,  Manila  and  Bangkok. 
( Catholic  News). 
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Canada’s  Bishops 
Enter  Free  Trade  Debate 


The  following  are  excerpts  from  “Free  Trade:  At 
What  Cost?”,  issued  by  the  Episcopal  Commis- 
sion for  Social  Affairs  of  the  Canadian  Conference 
of  Catholic  Bishops  to  mark  the  Feast  of  St.  Joseph  the 
Worker  ( May  1).  The  Editor. 

. . .One  of  the  major  concerns  facing  working  people 
in  Canada  today  is  the  negotiation  of  a U.S. -Canada  free 
trade  pact  and  its  implications  for  the  future  of  human 
work  in  our  society.  A comprehensive  free  trade  agree- 
ment, combined  with  the  continued  deregulation  and 
privatization  for  our  economy,  appears  to  constitute  a 
major  strategy  for  the  restructuring  of  Canada’s  econ- 
omy and  society  for  a high  tech  market  future.  Together, 
these  structural  changes  are  bound  to  have  a profound 
impact  on  working  people  in  our  society.  As  a result,  a 
major  public  policy  debate  has  emerged  over  the  free 
trade  issue  in  Canada. 

On  the  one  hand,  government  and  business  advocates 
of  free  trade  maintain  that  greater  access  to  the  larger 
U.S.  market  provides  the  best  hope  for  expanding  eco- 
nomic growth  and  prosperity.  In  a time  of  rising  U.S. 
protectionism,  it  is  argued  that  a free  trade  accord  would 
make  it  possible  for  various  Canadian  industries  to  se- 
cure access  to  U.S.  markets  for  their  products  and  for 
large  Canadian  corporations  to  expand  their  operations 
in  the  United  States.  Through  a comprehensive  free  trade 
agreement,  Canada  would  become  more  open  to  trans- 
national investment,  more  specialized  in  high-tech  pro- 
duction, and  more  competitive  in  world  markets,  thereby 
generating  jobs  in  certain  sectors  of  our  economy. 

On  the  other  hand,  labour  unions  and  other  com- 
munity organizations  have  become  increasingly  con- 
cerned about  the  social,  economic,  and  cultural  impacts 
of  free  trade  in  our  society.  Workers  in  various  light 
manufacturing  industries,  service  industries,  agricultural 
enterprises,  and  branch  plant  companies  fear  the  loss  of 
their  jobs  and  their  livelihood  due  to  increased  U.S.  com- 
petition in  Canadian  markets.  At  the  same  time,  there  are 
growing  concerns  that  many  of  Canada’s  social,  cultural, 
and  regional  development  programs  may  have  to  be 
reduced  or  eliminated  because  they  are  considered  by  the 
United  States  to  be  “unfair  trade  practices”. 

As  Christians,  we  cannot  stand  idly  by,  watching  this 
major  public  policy  debate  unfold  from  the  sidelines. 
After  all,  many  of  the  people  who  make  up  our  own 
Christian  communities  — factory  workers,  small  farm- 
ers, service  workers,  business  people,  working  women, 
people  on  social  assistance  and  fixed  incomes,  native 


peoples,  fisherpeople,  and  many  others  — may  be  di- 
rectly affected  by  a free  trade  accord.  Moreover,  there  are 
some  basic  ethical  questions  about  the  values  and  pri- 
orities of  our  society  at  stake  in  the  free  trade  debate. 
From  the  perspective  of  the  Church’s  social  teachings  on 
human  work  and  the  preferential  option  for  the  poor,  for 
example,  we  need  to  ask  some  probing  questions: 

— Will  a free  trade  deal  with  the  U.S.  create  more  perma- 
nent jobs  or  will  it  result  in  more  plant  shut-downs 
and  worker  layoffs  in  certain  sectors  of  our  economy? 
Will  those  workers  affected  be  mainly  women? 

— Will  it  serve  to  erode  some  of  our  universal  social 
programs  here  in  Canada  because  of  the  demand  to 
compete  with  those  U.S.  states  that  have  adopted 
lower  social  welfare  standards? 

— Will  it  undercut  the  capacities  of  small  farmers  to 
fulfill  their  vocation  as  authentic  food  producers  in 
our  society  by  eliminating  marketing  boards  consid- 
ered to  be  “unfair  trade  practices”? 

— Will  it  serve  to  undermine  the  role  of  labour  unions 
and  collective  bargaining  rights  in  Canada  because  of 
competition  with  those  U.S.  states  that  have  adopted 
anti-union  right  to  work  legislation? 

— Will  it  result  in  an  even  greater  flooding  of  Canada’s 
market  with  U.S.  television  media,  publications,  and 
entertainment,  thereby  generating  further  assimila- 
tion to  the  American  culture? 

— Will  certain  federal  assistance  programs  for  regional 
economic  development  have  to  be  reduced  or  re- 
moved to  ensure  free  market  exchange,  thereby  hav- 
ing a devastating  impact  on  poorer  provinces  and 
regions? 

— Will  it  end  up  limiting  significant  trade  relations  with 
Third  World  nations  striving  to  serve  the  basic  needs 
of  the  poor  majority  in  their  countries,  because 
Canada  has  become  locked  into  a North  American 
continental  market? 

— Will  a free  trade  deal  serve  to  increase  Canada’s 
economic  and  political  dependency  on  the  United 
States,  thereby  further  restricting  the  possibilities  of 
Canada  exercising  a more  independent  foreign  policy 
for  justice  and  peace  in  the  world?.  . . 

Thus,  in  keeping  with  the  Feast  of  St.  Joseph  the 
Worker,  we  want  to  encourage  members  of  the  Catholic 
community  to  become  actively  involved  in  raising  these 
and  related  ethical  questions  in  the  public  debate  over 
free  trade.  In  so  doing,  we  can  join  together  with  other 
people  of  good  will  in  reaffirming  the  value  and  dignity  of 
human  work  and  participating  in  the  building  of  a society 
that  is  truly  based  on  social  and  economic  justice. 
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By  Tom  Walsh 


Lutheran,  Catholic,  Baptist  and  Anglican  ministers  gather  in  an  ecumenical  service  to 
bless  the  opening  of  Chacatcoyo. 


o be  reopening  the  Chacal- 
coyo  agricultural  school  on 
Easter  Tuesday  just  two  days 
after  celebrating  Our  Lord’s  resur- 
rection seemed  a very  appropriate 
moment  for  the  occasion.  Perhaps 
we  thought  this  a sign  that  among  the 
volcanoes  of  this  land  the  spirit,  of 
San  Romero  of  America  was  at  work 
encouraging  concerned  and  believ- 
ing people  to  construct  the  peace  that 
the  Salvadorean  people  so  greatly 
long  for.  At  the  same  time,  no  doubt, 
there  were  others  asking  why  in 
God’s  name  would  anyone  want  or 
dare  to  open  an  agricultural  school  in 
the  middle  of  a war  zone  where  gov- 
ernment troops  and  rebel  forces  have 
been  battling  each  other  for  the  past 
seven  years. 

The  upheaval  caused  by  El  Sal- 
vador’s civil  war  forced  the  school  to 
close  its  doors  in  1979.  Initially  the 
closing  was  temporary.  However,  as 
the  war  prolonged,  the  school  like 
many  areas  soon  was  abandoned  to 
its  original  purposes.  The 
Chacalcoyo  school  consists  of  some 
200  acres  of  rolling  farm  land  and 
straddles  the  Lemba  River  in  the 
northern  province  of  Chalen- 
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tenango.  It  is  an  area  which  tradi- 
tionally has  been  the  home  for 
thousands  of  poor  farmers  and  land- 
less peasants. 

Today  a dozen  large  campesino 
organizations  represent  the  hopes 
and  interests  of  these  farmers  as  they 
try  to  construct  their  future  in  a 
country  that  has  been  devastated  by 
greed,  war  and  earthquakes.  As  one 
farmer  put  it  “we  must  overcome  our 
egoism  and  work  for  the  common 
good  of  all”. 

Doing  just  that  is  FUNPRO- 
COOP,  a Christian  inspired  institu- 
tion which  has  helped  campesinos 
organize  agricultural  cooperatives 
since  1968.  As  the  government  uses 
more  and  more  of  its  budget  to  fi- 
nance the  war,  support  for  the  coop- 
eratives has  been  cut  back.  Access  to 
credit  and  technical  assistance  con- 
tinue to  be  the  privilege  of  large  land 
owners  who  can  offer  the  banks  the 
required  guarantees.  The  cooper- 
atives have  neither  the  means  nor  the 
technical  assistance  available  to  im- 
prove their  condition. 

Objectives 

Although  an  agrarian  reform  pro- 
gram was  launched  in  1980,  the 
small  farmers  who  did  participate 
gained  only  a minimum  of  technical 
and  financial  assistance.  There  is  still 
85%  of  the  rural  population  who 
have  not  had  this  opportunity.  FUN- 
PROCOOP’s  decision  to  reopen  the 
Chacalcoyo  agricultural  school  pro- 
poses the  following  objectives:  The 
school  is  meant  to  satisfy  the  tech- 
nical training  needed  by  the  poor 
farmer  in  the  different  areas  of 
agriculture;  it  will  take  maximum 
advantage  of  the  school’s  infrastruc- 
ture, increasing  productivity  in  order 
to  be  self-financing  after  the  initial 
three  year  start  up  period;  and  to 
encourage  amongst  the  Salvadorean 
campesinos  attitudes  of  cooperation 
and  fraternity  through  a community 
practice  based  on  a just  and  demo- 
cratic society. 

On  21  April  1987  some  220  of  us 
gathered  on  the  farm’s  property  to 
listen  to  the  opening  remarks  of 
FUNPROCOOP's  Director,  Dimas 


Dignitaries  assemble  to  unveil  plaque  to 
mark  the  reopening  of  the  Chacalcoyo 
agricultural  school  (April  1987). 
Chacalcoyo,  El  Salvador. 

Vanegas.  Campesinos,  local  person- 
alities, international  government  and 
private  delegations  also  listened  at- 
tentively as  the  Lutheran,  Catholic, 
Baptist  and  Anglican  ministers  of- 
fered an  ecumenical  act  of  blessing 
and  thanksgiving  for  the  future  suc- 
cess of  the  school.  The  spirit  of  San 
Romero  was  in  our  midst  as  these 
four  ministers  addressed  us.  Their  re- 
marks touched  on  the  religious  sig- 
nificance of  the  reopening  of  a proj- 
ect destined  to  increase  the  land’s 
fruitful  production  by  and  for  the 
poor  of  El  Salvador. 

This  day  was  a very  happy  one  for 
me  personally  as  half  a dozen  former 
Inter-American  Cooperative  In- 
stitute (ICI)  students  were  present.  I 
was  pleased  to  learn  that  in  spite  of 
all  the  trials  these  men  remained 
committed  to  the  goals  of  the  cooper- 
ative movement  in  El  Salvador, 
Altogether  it  was  a day  of  celebration 
particularly  for  the  campesinos.  For 
the  first  time  in  many  years  they 
would  have  a centre  of  their  own 
where  they  would  be  able  to  prepare 
themselves  better  in  order  to  con- 
front the  difficult  tasks  that  lay 
ahead. 


In  the  Latin  American  Church  it  is 
common  to  hear  spirituality  de- 
scribed as  “living  Christ’s  experience 
amongst  the  people”.  Very  simply 
expressed  this  was  the  testimony  we 
were  receiving  this  day.  Once  again  it 
was  the  campesinos  who  made  us 
feel  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  San 
Romero  present  as  their  musical 
group,  El  Jicaro  sang  a parting  song. 

“I  have  faith  that  all  will 
change, 

that  love  will  triumph  forever. 

I have  faith  that  there  will  be  a 
reality 

Of  a world  of  hope  which  begins 
to  waken.” 

Tom  Walsh  is  a lay  Scarboro  mis- 
sioner  who  is  the  Executive  Director 
of  the  Inter-American  Cooperative 
Institute  in  Panama. 
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A Missionary  Vocation  continued  . . . 

with  had  to  be  within  a faith  community. 

In  Isaiah  6:1-8  we  read,  “Whom  shall  I send?  Who  will 
be  our  messenger.”  I found  myself  answering,  “Here  I 
am,  send  me.”  Another  passage  held  special  meaning  for 
me,  “Do  not  be  afraid,  for  I am  with  you”  (Isaiah  43:5). 

As  part  of  the  people  of  God,  I realized  I needed  others 
for  support.  Christ  has  come  first  in  all  that  I do,  and  a 
relationship  with  Him  is  really  essential  in  a cross- 
cultural  context  other  than  Canada.  Outside  Canada  the 
food,  culture,  customs,  are  so  different.  All  I took  with 
me  was  “who  I am”,  my  openness  to  others  and  my 
relationship  with  God.  In  China,  God  was  my  anchor, 
the  friend  I could  rely  on  to  keep  me  going  in  times  of 
difficulty. 

In  China  you  may  know  that  there  are  a billion  Chi- 
nese. For  every  one  Canadian  there  are  forty  Chinese. 
Less  than  one  thousand  Canadians  are  living  and  work- 
ing in  China  which  means  there  would  be  one  Canadian 
per  one  hundred  thousand  Chinese!  To  say  the  least  I was 
visible!  I had  a high  profile!  I felt  people  saw  me  as  a 
contact  with  the  West,  with  Canada.  I was  probably  one 


of  their  only  tangible  contacts  with  a Westerner  and  a 
Catholic.  They  challenged  me  to  live  the  Gospel.  I believe 
it  would  have  been  easier  to  teach  the  message  than  live 
it!  Actions  speak  louder  than  words! 

I also  believe  the  Spirit  is  everywhere.  The  Chinese 
were  Christ  present  to  me,  helping  me  adjust,  and  assist- 
ing me  with  the  problems  of  daily  living.  One  person 
went  out  of  his  way  to  help  me  buy  a bicycle  — a major 
means  of  transportation  in  China.  We  learned  from  one 
another.  God  speaks  in  and  through  others.  His  presence 
is  felt,  in  the  school  teaching  English;  in  the  market 
buying  food;  in  the  countryside  enjoying  the  ancient 
historical  sights;  in  a Chinese  home  drinking  tea  and 
along  the  roads  riding  my  bike. 

God  invited  me  to  be  a China  Missioner  and  I have 
accepted.  Alone  I could  not  manage,  but  God  and  the 
support  of  my  brothers  and  sisters  in  Scarboro  have  made 
it  possible. 

We  all  are  challenged  to  do  wonderful  things  in  His 
name.  By  accepting  the  challenge,  He  does  wonderful 
things  to,  in  and  for  us.  It  has  been  a grace  to  be  able  to 
work  in  China,  to  be  a Christian  presence  there. 

God  invited  me.  Is  God  gently  calling  you? 


ThWoid  continued  . . . 

with  it  is  a deep  part  of  our  lives;  it  permeates  our 
fantasies  and  dreams.  Our  fascination  with  power  and 
our  love  of  dominance  is  acted  out  in  our  films,  our  plays, 
in  our  sports  arenas,  and  in  our  political  institutions.  And 
because  we  are  born  and  bred  in  this  environment,  it  is  so 
difficult  for  us  even  to  imagine  that  Jesus  calls  us  to  a life 
and  a way  of  powerlessness.  We  are  so  convinced  our 
country  is  number  one,  that  our  church  is  number  one  — 
and  then,  once  convinced  that  we  are  the  best,  comes  the 
prideful  task  of  preserving  that  image  at  all  cost.  And 
when  our  energies  go  into  the  task  of  maintaining  the 
image  and  illusion  of  superiority,  we  place  ourselves  at 
odds  with  the  call  of  Jesus  to  let  go  of  self-preservation 
and  embrace  the  way  of  the  cross,  entrusting  ourselves  to 
the  Father. 

“/  believe  that  it  is  difficult  to  be  open  to 
conversion  precisely  because  openness  to 
change  requires  an  openness  to  being 
powerless.” 

The  missioner’s  willingness  to  go  overseas  and  to 
become  powerless  by  becoming  like  little  children  stands 
in  such  stark  contrast  to  the  prevailing  allurement  of 
power  in  our  time. 

Once  again  the  departure  of  new  missioners  to  distant 


lands  reminds  us  who  remain  that  the  Lord  calls  us  also 
to  a life,  not  of  self  preservation,  but  of  self-emptying,  to 
discover  the  glory  of  the  Father  and  the  promise  of  the 
Kingdom. 

We  are  in  need  of  stories  about  the  dignity  and  joy  of 
the  voiceless  who  are  the  marginated  today.  And  we  are 
in  need  of  the  stories  that  the  powerless  tell  about  the  rich 
and  the  powerful.  It  is  through  the  missioners’  sharing  of 
their  stories  of  life  without  power  and  domination,  that 
we,  your  brothers  and  sisters  throughout  the  United 
States,  can  begin  to  imagine  a Kingdom  of  a different 
kind. 

It  is  the  irony  and  the  blessing  of  Maryknoll  that  you 
who  are  called  the  Catholic  Foreign  Mission  Society  of 
America  are  the  real  foreigners.  And  as  foreigners,  you  go 
as  guests,  servants  and  learners.  The  greatest  asset  and 
gift  that  you  will  ever  have  as  missioners  is  your  emp- 
tiness. It  is  in  humbling  yourself  to  ask  others  to  teach 
you  that  you  will  become  the  greatest  teachers.  As  Jesus 
said,  it  is  in  our  willingness  to  be  sheep  that  we  become 
shepherds  to  one  another.  To  go  forth  as  learner,  ex- 
plorer and  searcher  is  to  model  both  to  your  native 
church  and  your  mission  church  the  willingness  to  leave 
behind  power,  pretense,  fullness  and  self-sufficiency. 
You  are  living  witnesses  to  the  great  promise  — and 
paradox  — of  the  Father:  “To  the  least  of  these  shall  I 
give  my  Kingdom.” 

The  preceding  is  reprinted  with  thanks  from  Maryk- 
noll, Maryknoll,  New  York,  10545. 
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A Selfless  Act 

By  Fr.  Jim  McGuire,  S.F.M. 


If  you  had  a map  of  the  Phil- 
ippines and  stuck  a pin  in 
the  very  centre  of  Minda- 
nao, you  would  likely  hit  my 
Mission  of  Dagumbaan  in  the 
Province  of  Bukidnon.  Sin- 
udlao  was  a Datu  or  tribal 
chieftain  of  the  Manobo  peo- 
ples in  this  area.  They  have 
lived  here  for  perhaps  a thou- 
sand years.  After  the  Second 
World  War  it  was  opened  up  to 
settlers  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  local  people  were  willing  to  share  their  land  with 
the  new  arrivals.  However  the  settlers  wanted  exclusive 
rights  to  any  new  lands  they  claimed.  And  so  inevitably 
there  were  some  conflicts.  It  is  not  clear  how  many  native 
people  were  murdered  in  order  to  frighten  them  off  fur- 
ther into  the  hills.  Some  settlers  were  also  killed. 

Datu  Sinudiao  was  arrested  in  1962  together  with  two 
companions  Barton  and  Dayday.  In  the  provincial  jail  in 
Malaybalay  they  were  asked  to  place  their  thumb  marks 
on  six  copies  of  a typewritten  paper.  Unknowingly  they 
were  confessing  to  robbery,  kidnapping  and  murder. 
They  were  transferred  to  Manila’s  famous  Muntilupa 
prison  and  sentenced  to  the  ‘elektrik’. 

Sr.  Filomena  was  working  with  the  prisoners  and  is 
absolutely  certain  of  their  innocence.  A petition  was 


prepared  and  sent  to  the  President,  asking  for  a stay  of 
execution.  During  her  last  visit  with  Sinudiao  in  the 
prison  chapel  Sister  marvelled  at  how  calm  he  was;  un- 
afraid, with  no  rancour  or  bitterness.  Finally,  the  guard 
gave  the  sign  to  follow  him.  Sister  Filomena  accompanied 
the  prisoner  into  the  execution  chamber,  hoping  and 
praying  for  a last  minute  response  from  the  President. 
There  was  none.  Standing  on  a rubber  mat  she  was 
invited  to  remain  there  and  watch.  She  could  not.  Sick  at 
heart  she  was  about  to  leave  when  Sinudiao  looked  down 
at  his  new  rubber  shoes,  removed  them  and  gave  them  to 
Sister. 

“Please  give  these  to  my  companion  who  has  no 
shoes,”  he  requested;  “I  won’t  be  needing  them  any- 
more.” 

Even  in  the  face  of  execution  he  was  concerned  about 
his  brother  prisoner.  Deeply  disturbed  Sister  left  the 
prison,  and  also  her  ministry  to  prisoners.  “I  can’t  do  it 
any  more,”  she  explains. 

Sinudiao  was  electrocuted  May  15,  1967;  Barton  and 
Dayday  on  May  30,  1967.  I frequently  meet  the  children 
and  grandchildren  of  these  men  on  my  barrio  visits.  They 
don’t  know  exactly  what  happened  to  their  lolo  (daddy) 
after  he  was  taken  away.  There  are  plenty  of  rumours.  I 
sometimes  relate  to  them  this  story,  if  I think  it  would  be 
helpful.  Sister  also  movingly  explains  what  happened  to 
anyone  who  wishes  to  listen. 


“1 
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Still  going  strong.  Scarboro’s  oldest  member  Fr.  Roland  Roberts,  S.F.M.,  (I)  shares  a story  with  Brother  Robert  Brick.  St.  Vincent. 


Fr.  John  Carten,  S.F.M. 

Formation  Coordinator  Scarboro  Missions 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  Ontario  M1M  1M4 

If  you  feel  called  to  be  of  service  to  the  building  of 
the  Kingdom  and  would  be  interested  in  the  work  of 
Scarboro,  please  write  for  information  on: 
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Cetters 

Dear  Editor: 

In  the  July-August  issue  of  Scar- 
boro Missions  I note  that  Ron  Mac- 
Donnell  lumped  the  Adventists, 
Baptists,  Jehovah’s  Witnesses  and 
Mormons  together  as  fundamen- 
talist sects.  Most  Protestants  will  dis- 
tinguish a difference  in  Fundamen- 
talists and  in  being  ‘fundamental.’ 
And  1 think  most  Christians  will 
agree  that  we  must  be  fundamental 
on  some  major  points  of  doctrine 
such  as  the  Virgin  Birth,  Trinity,  eter- 
nalness of  Christ,  blood  atonement, 
inspiration  of  the  Word,  ministry  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  gifts  of  the  Spirit, 
New  Birth  or  conversion  experience, 
the  second  coming  of  Christ.  Despite 
this  oversight,  I greatly  appreciated 
Ron  MacDonnell’s  article. 

The  Canadian  bishops’  questions 
on  free  trade  are  excellent.  How  can 
we  be  sure  these  concerns  will  not 
die?  I only  saw  negative  questions. 
There  are  some  positive  aspects  also, 
and  the  whole  subject  needs  to  be 
weighed. 

Pastor  Wayne  Lyon 
Wetaskiwin,  Alberta 

Dear  Editor: 

The  reply  of  A.  Oudejans  of  St. 
Clements,  Ontario,  in  the  July- 
August  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions 
was  excellent  in  response  to  letters 
that  were  critical  of  the  articles  on 
injustice  and  violence  featured  in 
Scarboro  Missions. 

I believe  we  can  in  a small  way 
become  part  of  a larger  effort  by  sup- 
porting our  missions  and  allowing 
them  to  tell  us  in  their  articles  what  it 
is  really  like  in  that  other  world;  the 
world  of  our  fellow-man,  our  human 
family. 

May  God  forgive  us  for  not  doing 
more  when  we  are  so  richly  blessed. 
Patricia  M.  McNulty 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario 

Writeback:  Let  us  know  what  you 
think  of  the  articles  and  features 
found  in  Scarboro  Missions.  Your 
comments  and  suggestions  are  al- 
ways appreciated. 
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1987  Synod 

Who  will  speak  for  Laity? 


By  Michael  Donelson 

Next  month  bishops  from  around  the  world  will 
gather  in  Rome  to  discuss  the  role  of  lay 
Catholic  men  and  women  in  the  church  and  in 
the  world.  The  gathering  itself,  however,  underscores  an 
important  weakness  in  this  particular  Synod.  Although 
present  in  a consultative  role,  the  laity  are  without  a 
direct  voice  at  these  meetings.  The  1-30  October  Synod 
will  be  a formal  church  assembly  whose  participants  will 
discuss  the  laity  without  them. 

Despite  these  problems  preparations  for  this  Synod 
within  the  Canadian  church  have  been  extensive.  In  late 
1985  and  early  1986  a national  survey  of  some  2600  lay 
people  was  completed  by  Canada’s  bishops.  In  October 
1986,  during  a two-day  study  session,  our  bishops  met 
with  120  lay  people  in  Ottawa  to  examine  the  survey’s 
results  and  prepare  for  the  Synod.  Canada’s  bishops  have 
also  encouraged  parishes  to  get  involved  by  circulating  a 
study  guide  to  focus  discussion  on  the  laity.  Within  some 
dioceses  people  have  met  to  share  their  insights  and 
reflect  on  the  mission  and  vocation  of  the  laity. 

The  eleven  member  Canadian  delegation  to  Rome 
even  includes  two  lay  people:  Janet  Somerville  of 
Toronto  and  Annine  Parent-Fortin  of  Quebec.  Both 
Somerville  and  Parent-Fortin  will  act  as  resource  per- 
sons. The  elected  delegates  include:  Archbishop  Donat 
Chiasson  (Moncton);  Bishop  Jean-Guy  Hamelin  (Rouyn- 
Noranda);  Archbishop  James  M.  Hayes  (Halifax);  and 
Bishop  John  Sherlock  (London).  Archbishop  M.  Her- 
maniuk  of  Winnipeg,  Metropolitan  of  Ukrainian 


Catholics  in  Canada,  is  an  ex-officio  member  of  the 
Synod.  The  two  alternate  delegates  are  Bishop  John 
O’Mara  (Thunder  Bay)  and  Bishop  Jean-Claude  Tur- 
cotte  (Montreal).  Rev.  Paul  Tremblay  and  Rev.  William 
Ryan,  S.J.,  will  act  as  resource  persons  along  with  Somer- 
ville and  Parent-Fortin. 

These  developments  are  positive  and  welcomed.  Dis- 
cussion, a sharing  of  experience,  an  airing  of  differences 
is  healthy.  For  many  Canadian  Catholics,  however,  the 
upcoming  Synod  holds  little  interest.  And  for  good  rea- 
son. While  discussion  has  taken  place  across  Canada  not 
all  parishes  have  participated.  Little  has  been  done  to 
reach  out  to  those  alienated  Catholics  who  no  longer 
participate  in  the  life  of  the  church.  Nor  have  committed 
laity  or  the  hierarchy  been  able  to  articulate  and  animate 
a vision  of  church  to  excite  and  inspire  other  laity.  To 
content  ourselves  with  a model  of  church  which  involves 
only  an  hour  on  Sunday  or  the  dispensing  of  the  rites  of 
passage  robs  Christ’s  teachings  of  their  message  of  salva- 
tion and  liberation. 

Canadian  Catholics  should  look  to  the  growth  of  base 
ecclesial  communities  throughout  the  South  for  inspira- 
tion. There,  Christians  are  meeting  in  small  groups  to 
study  the  bible  and  reflect  on  the  implications  of  its 
teachings  for  their  lives  and  society.  To  a comfortable, 
middle-class  Canadian  church  their  example  is  troubling. 
Their  witness  challenges  us  to  rediscover  and  live  church 
in  a decidedly  post-Christian  society. 

In  this  issue  we  feature  interviews  with  two  Brazilian 
lay  people.  They  are  an  example  of  church  struggling  to 
live  its  commitment  to  the  poor,  of  sharing  their  hopes 
for  a more  humane  and  decent  future. 
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INTERVIEW 


Brazil’s  Laity 

A Committea 

BRAZILIAN  SI 


"¥T  manuel  Altamor  de  Souza  is  a 
Jr”^  name  familiar  to  many 
* 1 Brazilians  in  the  Prelacy  of 

Itacoatiara.  Although  less  well 
known  to  Canadians  his  work  is  an 
exciting  example  for  the  Canadian 
church. 


Emanuel  is  a pastoral  agent  who 
works  with  the  poor  and  youth  of  the 
Prelacy.  His  story  is  typical  of  the 
thousands  of  committed  lay  men  and 
women  who  work  with  the  Brazilian 
church  to  train  Christian  leaders, 
catechists  and  ministers  of  the  Word. 

Below  de  Souza  describes  his  work 
as  a pastoral  agent.  His  is  an  example 
of  church  struggling  to  live  its  com- 
mitment to  the  poor,  of  sharing  their 
hopes  for  a more  humane  and  decent 
future.  The  Editor. 


Scarboro  Missions:  Emanuel,  you  are 
a pastoral  agent  working  full-time  in 
the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara.  Please  de- 
scribe for  us  your  background  and 
history. 


“For  me,  Centrepi  is  the  heart  of  the  Pre- 
lacy. It  is  one  of  the  few  institutions  that 
focus  on  the  interior  to  help  the  people  to 
speak  and  reflect  from  a faith  perspec- 
tive on  their  lives.  ” 
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attracted  you  to  work  in  the  Prelacy  of 
Itacoatiara? 


of  the  Prelacy  both  here  in  Itacoatiara 
and  in  the  interior. 


Scarboro:  When  did  you  begin  to  ac- 
tively work  with  the  church?  What 


"The  young  people  who  are  involved 
with  us  are  seeking  solutions  to  these 
problems  by  trying  to  be  united;  to  dis- 
cover through  the  Gospel,  how  to  face 
the  reality  of  their  environment.  ” 
Catechist  leads  discussion,  Brazil. 


Laity 

ALE 


Emanuel  Altamor  de  Souza:  My 
name  is  Emanuel  Altamor  de  Souza.  I 
was  born  near  Nova  Olinda  do  Norte 
on  the  river  Koorapira.  I come  from  a 
large  Catholic  family  of  eight 
brothers  and  four  sisters.  My  father 
was  a poor  farmer  in  the  sense  that 
our  farm  produced  enough  to  more 
or  less  sustain  us  as  we  grew  up.  Our 
farm  is  typical  of  the  small  farms  in 
the  area.  We  attended  rural  schools 
and  I worked  until  I was  20  years  of 
age. 

When  I came  to  Itacoatiara  to  con- 
tinue my  studies  1 had  a lot  of  catch- 
ing up  to  do.  Even  now  I am  still 
studying  while  teaching  and  working 
in  the  Prelacy.  A year  or  two  after  I 
came  to  Itacoatiara  to  study,  1 re- 
turned to  our  farm  to  work  to  save 
money  to  continue  my  studies  and 
help  my  family.  Since  1976,  I have 
been  living,  studying  and  working 
full-time  here  in  Itacoatiara. 


de  Souza:  The  community  in  which  I 
grew  up  was  a very  active  community 
in  the  sense  that  we  had  a catechist 
and  preacher  of  the  Word.  From  our 
earliest  years  my  mother  and  father 
took  us  to  church  every  Sunday  or  to 
see  the  priest  when  he  came  for  his 
visits.  We  always  had  prayers  at  home 
and  my  father  was  a very  active  mem- 
ber of  the  community.  All  of  the  chil- 
dren were  actively  engaged  in  some 
type  of  church  or  community  activity. 
As  a teenager,  I was  involved  with 
youth  activities.  When  I arrived  in 
Itacoatiara  I was  drawn  towards  the 
youth  club  at  Holy  Spirit  Parish.  My 
sister  was  one  of  the  catechists  there 
and  I became  involved  in  teaching  the 
children  catechism  and  working  with 
the  youth  at  the  parish  level.  In  1978, 
Dom  Jorge  (Bishop  George  Marskell, 
S.F.M.)  and  the  other  pastoral  agents 
asked  me  if  I would  be  interested  in 
working  with  youth  in  the  Prelacy. 
Since  that  time  my  work  as  a pastoral 
agent  has  been  dedicated  to  the  youth 


Scarboro:  What  motivated  you  to 
become  more  closely  identified  with 
the  Prelacy  and  its  youth  work? 

de  Souza:  The  invitation  by  Bishop 
George  and  the  other  pastoral  agents 
gave  me  the  opportunity  to  study  the 
pastoral  plan  of  the  Prelacy.  What  at- 
tracted me  was  the  pastoral’s  interest 
in  the  poor.  I wanted  to  learn  more 
about  what  the  church  was  about 
and  through  my  participation  in  Pre- 
lacy meetings,  I became  convinced 
that  the  church  i'n  the  Prelacy  has 
made  a commitment  to  the  poor.  Be- 
cause of  my  roots  in  the  rural  area 
and  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  the 
poor  farmer,  I was  drawn  to  the 
work.  It  was  a learning  process  in 
which  I saw  the  church  striving  to  be 
committed  to  and  identified  with  the 
poor,  to  know  their  problems  and, 
through  this  commitment,  to  help 
them  in  whatever  way  it  could.  It  has 
been  the  people,  the  poor  themselves, 
who,  with  the  help  of  the  church, 
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have  come  together  to  work  for  better 
conditions. 

There  have  been  some  important 
victories  in  our  work  — the  organiza- 
tion of  the  fishermen  and  farmers  to 
defend  their  right  to  food  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  fish  stocks  in  their 
areas.  The  struggle  to  organize  a 
union  at  both  wood  veneer  plants 
and  .to  get  water  in  the  barrios  are 
significant  milestones  for  us. 

Scarboro:  How  is  the  pastoral  plan 
proceeding?  What  are  some  of  the 
issues  addressed  by  the  pastoral? 

de  Souza:  Land  and  title  to  land  is  a 
very,  very  important  issue  for  the 
people.  With  the  influx  of  companies 
from  the  south  and  the  growth  of 
larger  fazendas  (farms)  throughout 
the  state  of  Amazonas,  it’s  clear  that 
land  is  becoming  a focal  point  of  dis- 
pute. The  courts  are  passing  judge- 
ments in  favour  of  large  landowners 
which  make  it  difficult  for  the  small 
farmer  to  obtain  a title.  The  farmers 
must  look  to  popular  organizations 
to  help  them  with  their  problems. 
The  farmers’  union  is  one  vehicle  to 
help  in  their  fight  for  recognition  as  a 
people  and  of  their  rights  as  a group. 

The  preservation  of  our  lakes  and 
fish  is  another  issue  the  Prelacy  has 
devoted  energies  to  during  the  last 
seven  years.  Overfishing  by  outside 
trawlers  threatens  our  major  source 
of  food.  It  is  not  a matter  of  not  shar- 
ing. It  is  a matter  of  not  allowing 
these  trawlers  to  destroy  fish  with 
their  method  of  fishing.  It’s  not  un- 
usual for  these  boats  to  release  the 
previous  day’s  catch  when  a more  lu- 
crative type  of  fish  appears. 

Within  Itacoatiara  itself  the  church 
has  been  involved  in  helping  workers 
to  organize.  Organized  labour  is  a 
new  phenomenon  here  in  the  sense 
that  our  people  are  a rural  people.  As 
farmers  they  are  not  accustomed  to 
industrial  work-shifts,  working  un- 
der supervision,  mass  production, 
and  the  like.  There  are  some  benefits 
but  there  are  also  problems.  Plants 
have  moved  to  Itacoatiara  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a labour  force  that  is,  in  a 
sense,  uneducated.  The  industrial 
worker  who  is  the  transplanted 


farmer  needs  the  accompaniment 
and  encouragement  of  the  church  to 
organize  so  that  their  rights  as  work- 
ers are  respected. 

The  influx  of  people  to  Itacoatiara 
has  highlighted  other  problems  as 
well.  The  shortage  of  proper  housing, 
poor  sanitation,  health  care  and  edu- 
cation are  a few.  There  are,  for  exam- 
ple, over  8,000  high  school  students 
crowded  into  two  high  schools. 
These  are  the  major  problems  that 
are  a concern  of  the  Prelacy  and  of  the 
pastoral  agents  in  their  work. 

Scarboro:  What  has  been  the  reaction 
to  the  pastoral  plan  in  the  Prelacy? 

de  Souza  My  eight  years  working  in 
Itacoatiara  have  been  difficult  years 
for  both  myself  and  the  Prelacy.  Cer- 
tainly the  commitment  of  the  Church 
to  the  cause  of  the  poorer  classes  has 

“ Certainly  the  commitment 
of  the  Church  to  the  cause  of 
the  poorer  classes  has 
caused  division 


caused  division.  It  has  caused  friction 
with  the  people  who  don’t  under- 
stand the  problems  of  the  poor;  peo- 
ple who  could  be  referred  to  in 
classical  language  as  the  dominating 
class.  The  dominating  class  has  not 
seen  the  overall  vision  of  the  pastoral. 
They  are  disappointed  with  the 
church  and  it  has  been  a struggle  for 
the  church  to  strike  a balance  while 
maintaining  her  commitment.  Some 
of  the  disappointment  stems  from  the 
fact  that  a large  number  of  the  better 
educated  people  don’t  join  in  to  help 
achieve  the  objectives  of  the  church. 

Scarboro:  Much  of  the  pastoral 
agents’  training  is  done  at  Centrepi, 
the  Prelacy’s  pastoral  formation  cen- 
tre. It  has  trained  some  six  thousand 
people  over  the  years.  What  are  your 
thoughts  on  the  centre’s  work  and 
how  does  it  fit  in  with  the  pastoral 
plan? 


de  Souza:  Centrepi  has  been  in  exis- 
tence for  almost  20  years.  It  forms 
leaders  — catechists,  preachers  of  the 
Word,  community  leaders  — for  our 
base  Christian  communities  in  the  in- 
terior and  Itacoatiara.  For  me,  Cen- 
trepi is  the  heart  of  the  Prelacy.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  institutions  that 
focuses  on  the  interior  to  help  the 
people  to  speak  and  reflect  from  a 
faith  perspective  on  the  reality  of 
their  lives.  Despite  a dropout  rate  of 
50  percent,  the  Prelacy  has  to  strive  to 
offer  better  courses  and  to  specialize 
in  forming  leaders  who  are  ever  more 
aware  of  the  needs  of  the  people  in  the 
communities.  It  is  up  to  us,  the  pas- 
toral agents,  bishop,  priests  and  re- 
ligious to  come  up  with  new  and 
innovative  ways  to  improve  our 
courses  to  form  a better  leader  and 
reach  a greater  number  of  people. 

Scarboro:  The  youth  pastoral  has  al- 
ways been  looked  upon  as  a very  im- 
portant priority  in  the  Prelacy.  Over 
half  of  the  Brazilian  population  is  un- 
der 24  years  of  age.  You  have  been 
directly  involved  in  working  with 
youth  in  the  city.  What  are  some  of 
the  problems  facing  youth  in  the 
Prelacy? 

de  Souza  Many  of  the  youth  come 
from  a rural  environment.  There  they 
live  in  small,  tightly  knit  commu- 
nities where  the  family  is  the  cor- 
nerstone. When  youth  arrive  in  the 
city  many  are  overwhelmed  by  what 
they  see  — television,  radio,  movies 
and  other  means  of  modern  com- 
munication. They  enter  a milieu  that 
is  so  foreign,  so  different  that  it’s  diffi- 
cult for  young  people.  Manaus  and 
Itacoatiara,  for  example,  are  becom- 
ing centres  for  the  distribution  of 
drugs  cultivated  and  produced  in 
Brazil,  and  neighbouring  Colombia 
and  Bolivia.  These  realities  are  alien 
to  them.  We  try  to  work  with  the 
rural  communities  and  peoples  in  the 
interior  to  help  them  cope  with  this 
reality. 

Another  problem  facing  youth 
from  the  interior  is  finding  work. 
They  come  with  the  hope  of  receiving 
an  education.  They  are  supported  by 
their  families  at  home  whose  finan- 
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dal  situation  is  at  times  very  pre- 
carious. They  look  for  work  that  just 
isn’t  there.  Of  the  youth  who  come, 
almost  half  leave  after  three  or  four 
months  because  they  lack  the  fi- 
nances to  continue.  Some  return  to 
the  interior  to  work  the  farms  with 
their  parents  or  return  to  their  vil- 
lages. Others  remain  in  the  city. 

Scarboro:  How  do  the  youth  react  to 
these  very  real  problems  they  face? 
What  are  their  hopes? 

de  Souza  I think  that  the  young  peo- 
ple who  arc  involved  with  us  are  seek- 
ing solutions  to  these  problems  by 
trying  to  be  united;  to  discover 
through  the  Gospel,  through  the 
Word  of  God,  how  to  face  up  to  the 
reality  of  their  environment.  By  and 
large,  their  response  is  one  of  seeking 
solutions  through  the  Gospel.  They 
look  on  these  problems  as  problems 
that  are  caused  by  a society  that  is  not 
right,  that  is  not  just,  that  is  not  the 
way  the  Lord  of  history  wants  it  to  be. 
By  organizing  they  recognize  that 
they  themselves  are  a seed,  and  that 
through  their  faith,  through  their 
unity,  must  seek  ways  to  build  a bet- 
ter society  where  opportunities  for 
life  and  fulfilment  are  more 
attainable. 

Scarboro:  During  the  last  six  years, 
but  especially  since  the  military  has 
been  out  of  power,  a new  political 
party  has  emerged  in  Brazil  — the 
Workers’  Party.  You  have  been  influ- 
ential in  helping  establish  the  Work- 
ers’ Party  here  in  Itacoatiara.  With 
elections  scheduled  for  November 
(1986)  you  have  expressed  your  wish 
to  run  as  a candidate.  What  are  your 
reasons  for  taking  this  decision? 

de  Souza:  My  reasons  for  entering 
politics  are  based  on  my  faith  and  the 
orientation  I have  received  from  the 
Prelacy.  I look  upon  my  decision  to 
enter  politics  as  merely  another  step 
in  my  work  as  a pastoral  agent.  The 
Church  itself  proclaims  that  the 
Christian,  the  lay  Christian,  must  be 
in  the  forefront  of  transforming  so- 
ciety. I don’t  have  all  the  answers  nor 
does  the  Workers’  Party,  but  1 do 


"Overfishing  by  outside  trawlers  threatens  our  major  source  of  food.  It  is  not  a matter  of 
not  sharing.  It  Is  a matter  of  not  allowing  these  trawlers  to  destroy  fish  with  their  method 
of  fishing.  ” Port  of  Itacoatiara. 


“ their  response  is  one  of 
seeking  solutions  through 
the  Gospel  They  look  on 
these  problems  as  problems 
that  are  caused  by  a society 
that  is  not  right,  that  is  not 
just,  that  is  not  the  way  the 
Lord  of  history  wants  it  to 
be” 


believe  that  the  Workers’  Party  is  an 
honest  attempt  by  a concerned  group 
in  Brazil  to  do  something  about  the 
type  of  society  we  have.  Our  parlia- 
mentarians for  the  most  part  have  not 
taken  seriously  the  worker,  his 
plight,  his  dignity,  his  participation  in 
government.  My  decision  represents 
another  step  in  my  growth  as  a Chris- 
tian and  a recognition  of  my  vision  as 
a Christian  to  participate  in  the  polit- 
ical life  of  the  community,  of  the  state, 
to  transform  society. 

Bishop  George  frequently  tells  us 
that  it  is  the  Christian’s  duty  to  be  a 
ferment,  to  be  a yeast  in  society,  to  be 
a light  that  surrounds  us  in  order  to 
transform  through  the  Gospel  our 
secular  world.  That  phrase  is  always 
foremost  in  my  mind  and  1 would  say 


that  is  my  motivating  reason  for  tak- 
ing this  next  step.  Some  in  Itacoatiara 
say  that  the  Prelacy  has  aligned  itself 
with  the  Workers’  Party;  that  it  is  the 
party  of  the  church.  1 think  it  is  the 
party  of  the  thinking  Christian  and  it 
is  not  the  party  of  the  church.  The 
church  is  not  aligning  itself  with  any 
one  party  and  for  that  reason  1 recog- 
nize that  I separate  myself  from  my 
former  pastoral  work.  With  other 
members  of  the  party  we  hope  to  run 
a fair  and  honest  campaign.  There  are 
certainly  going  to  be  a lot  of  diffi- 
culties. We  are  a new  party  we  are  a 
people’s  party  and  we  are  a party  that 
is  financially  poor  but  we  hope  to  run 
a good  campaign. 

If  God  wills  that  we  are  elected, 
myself,  or  other  members  of  the  party 
here  in  the  State,  I would  hope  that 
our  aims  and  objectives  as  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  would  be  to 
work  for  their  welfare,  to  try  to  be 
dedicated  servants  for  the  transfor- 
mation in  a Christian  sense  of  the 
society  in  which  we  live. 

Editor’s  Note:  Emanuel  Altamor  de 
Souza  failed  in  his  bid  to  get  elected 
in  Brazil’s  November  1986  elections. 


The  preceding  interview  was  con- 
ducted and  translated  from  Por- 
tuguese by  Fr.  Mike  O’Kane,  S.F.M. 
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URBAN  GROWTH 

The  Third  World’s  cities  are  expanding  at  a furious  rate.  And,  as  more  people  move  away  from  the 
countryside  in  search  of  a reasonable  standard  of  living,  the  housing  problem  becomes  more 
acute.  The  United  Nations  has  declared  1987  the  International  Year  of  Shelter  for  the  Homeless  in 
the  hope  that  government  will  begin  to  provide  adequate  shelter  for  the  urban  poor. 

Boom  Towns 

In  1950  seven  of  the  world’s  top  ten  cities  were  in  the  North.  By  the  year  2000  the  South  will  house 
eight  of  the  top  ten. 


1950  (Figures  in  millions  of  inhabitants) 


Chicago 

4.9 

New  York 

12.3 

London 

10.4 

Paris 

5.5 

Rhine-Ruhr 

6.9 

Moscow 

4.8 

Calcutta 

4.6 

Shanghai 

5.8 

Tokyo 

6.7 

2000  (Figures  in  millions  of  inhabitants) 


Mexico  City  26.3 

New  York  15.5 

Sao  Paulo  24.0 

Rio  de  Janeiro  13.3 
Bombay  16.0 

Calcutta  16.6 

Delhi  13.3 

Shanghai  13.5 

Seoul  13.5 

Tokyo  17.1 

5 million  inhabitants  (approx.) 
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Scarboro  Elects  New  Council 

Delegates  to  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society’s  8th 
General  Chapter  have  elected  Fr.  Brian  Swords,  44,  as  the 
Society’s  new  Superior  General.  Fr.  Swords  replaces  Fr. 
Kenneth  MacAulay  who  served  as  Superior  General  from 
1978  to  1987.  Also  elected  to  the  General  Council  were 
Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  43,  who  replaces  Fr.  Clair  Yaeck  as 
Vicar-General,  and  Fr.  Alan  King,  40,  who  replaces  Fr. 
Michael  Traher  as  Councillor.  The  new  Council’s  term  of 
office  is  for  five  years. 

Each  member  brings  to  the 
Council  a rich  diversity  of  mis- 
sion experience.  Fr.  Swords  has 
worked  in  the  Far  East  among 
the  Chinese  for  15  years,  the 
last  three  teaching  English.  Fr. 
Brennan  begins  his  duties  hav- 
ing recently  completed  a sab- 
batical in  Japan  studying  Zen,  a 
form  of  Buddhist  meditation.  In 
addition  to  his  eight  years 
working  in  the  Philippines, 
Brennan  served  in  administra- 
tion as  Coordinator  of  Scar- 
boro’s  Formation -Education 
Department  from  1984  to 
1986.  Fr.  Alan  King  has  been 
active  in  pastoral  work  in  the 
Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara,  Brazil 
since  1976. 

High  on  the  list  of  priorities 
for  the  new  Council  will  be  to 
implement  the  directives  of 
Scarboro’s  8th  General  Chap- 
ter held  16-30  June  in  Scarborough,  Ontario.  (A  General 
Chapter  is  the  governing  body  of  Scarboro  which  meets  to 
discuss  and  set  the  Society’s  mission  priorities  for  the 
coming  five  years.)  Chief  among  these  is  the  need  to 
continue  the  process  of  Society-wide  renewal  begun  in 
1985.  This  process  resulted  in  the  convening  of  an  un- 
precedented General  Assembly  in  June  1987  at  which  was 


present  the  entire  Society  membership.  During  this  assem- 
bly discussion  focused  on  mission  and  Scarboro’s  role  as  a 
Canadian  mission  society. 

As  formidable  as  these  tasks 
may  appear,  there  emerged 
from  the  Assembly  and  Chap- 
ter meetings  a real  spirit  of  co- 
operation and  respect  for  the 
talents  and  experience  of  each 
member.  “We’re  confident,” 
says  Swords,  “that  a genuine 
desire  exists  among  the  mem- 
bers to  work  as  one,  to  face  the 
challenges  of  mission  in  today’s 
world. 

“Our  work  is  also  made  easier  by  the  generosity  and 
prayers  of  our  supporters  and  the  Canadian  church.  For 
these  Scarboro  is  most  grateful,”  he  added.  (The  Editor). 


King 


No  Progress  in  Solving  Two-Year 
Disappearance  of  Father  Romano 

Cardinal  Ricardo  Vidal  of  Cebu  and  the  Redemptorist 
Fathers  asked  Catholics  to  observe  the  second  annivers- 
ary of  Redemptorist  Father  Rudy  Romano’s  abduction 
July  11  with  their  prayers. 

They  asked  that  the  event  be  marked  “with  prayer  and 
fasting  for  justice  and  truth  for  Father  Romano  and  other 
missing  victims.” 

In  the  first  of  a novena  of  Masses  for  Father  Romano 
and  other  missing  persons  July  2,  Cardinal  Vidal  said, 
“We  should  not  stop  asking  questions.”  The  court  martial 
of  two  military  intelligence  agents  accused  of  involvement 
in  the  case  has  faltered  because  prosecution  witnesses  say 
they  fear  for  their  lives.  The  brother  of  a prosecution 
witness  was  shot  to  death  October  9,  1986. 

Redemptorist  Vice  Provincial,  Father  Ramon  Fruto, 
said  in  a statement:  “Hopes  raised  by  the  passing  of  the 
Marcos  dictatorship  and  the  rise  of  what  is  seen  as  a more 
democratic  government  after  the  revolution  have  gradu- 
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ally  dimmed  with  the  passing  of  months  of  hopeful  but 
fruitless  waiting.”  While  President  Corazon  Aquino  her- 
self has  shown  genuine  sympathy  and  concern  for  Father 
Romano’s  case,  it  becomes  increasingly  clear  that  forces 
loyal  to  the  past  dictatorship  remain  in  place. 

“Recent  events  show  how  they  continue  their  efforts  to 
destabilize  the  new  government  and  thwart  its  effort  to 
achieve  genuine  peace  and  respect  for  human  rights,”  he 
said. 

Father  Fruto  asked  sympathizers  to  place  flowers  at  the 
newly  dedicated  Memorial  for  Martyrs  in  the  square  in 
front  of  the  local  Redemptorist  church  in  Cebu.  {Asia 
Focus). 


Cardinal  Sin  in  Russia 

Cardinal  Jaime  Sin  of  Manila  left  July  8 on  “a  pil- 
grimage of  friendship  and  love”  to  the  Soviet  Union  to 
“open  new  doors  toward  closer  contacts  and  deeper  un- 
derstanding between  the  Filipino  and  Russian  peoples.” 


The  cardinal  was  to  attend  the  celebration  of  the  1,000th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Russian  Church. 

He  also  planned  to  visit  Lithuania,  seat  of  Catholicism 
in  the  Soviet  Union  — the  first  foreign  Catholic  bishop  to 
do  so  since  1940.  He  was  to  stop  at  Vilnius  and  Kaunas, 
cities  which  are  centres  of  Catholicism.  Cardinal  Sin  was 
also  scheduled  to  visit  Leningrad,  Kiev,  Riga  and  Sagrosk 
and  meet  with  officials  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church, 
which  arranged  his  12-day  visit. 

Manila  Cbonicle  editor  Amando  Doronila  commented 
July  7 that  the  Philippine  Church  seems  to  be  playing  a 
role  in  the  Vatican’s  diplomatic  moves  “to  ease  the  restric- 
tions under  which  ‘The  Church  of  Silence’  operates.” 
( Asia  Focus). 


In  Brief . . . 

Ordinations:  The  latest  report  from  the  Vatican  Central 
office  for  Church  Statistics  shows  a continued  increase  in 
ordinations  to  the  ministerial  priesthood.  The  Central 
office  reports  a seven  percent  increase  from  6,333  ordina- 
tions in  1984  to  6,785  in  1985.  The  median  age  of  priests 
is  also  on  the  rise  (North  America:  54;  South  America: 
51;  Africa:  43).  Also  cited  in  the  Vatican  report  is  a 
decrease  of  less  than  one  percent  in  the  number  of  priests 
world  wide  from  405,959  in  1984  to  403,480  in  1985. 
{Crux). 

‘Pernicious’:  Apartheid  is  the  most  “pernicious  form” 
of  contemporary  racism  which  Christians  must  combat, 
said  a joint  Vatican-World  Council  of  Churches  commu- 
nique. “While  racism  has  taken  many  forms  through 
history,  and  while  there  are  today  new  and  disturbing 
manifestations  of  this  evil,  apartheid  (a  legal  system  of 
discrimination  based  on  race)  remains  the  crucial  issue,” 
said  the  communique.  It  was  issued  after  a Rome  meeting 
of  the  Consultative  Group  on  Social  Thought  and  Action, 
composed  of  WCC  officials  and  officials  of  several  Vat- 
ican organizations.  {Catholic  Trends). 

Liberation  Theology:  Liberation  theology  “is  the 
backdrop  against  which  stand  all  pastoral  activities  in 
Latin  America,”  said  Honduran  Bishop  Oscar  A. 
Rodrigues  Maradiaga,  new  general  secretary  of  the  Latin 
American  Bishops’  Council  (CELAM).  “Perhaps  rela- 
tively few  Latin  Americans  have  read  books  on  liberation 
theology,  but  most  people  live  it  every  day,”  he  added 
during  an  interview  in  Washington.  The  bishop  also  said 
that  establishing  basic  Christian  communities  in  which 
people  reflect  on  the  Bible,  analyze  material  poverty  and 
injustice,  and  develop  strategies  to  overcome  obstacles 
they  face  is  one  of  the  council’s  main  programs.”  {Catholic 
Trends). 
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AN  ACT  OF  HOSPITALITY 


By  Fr.  Joseph  Young,  S.F.M. 


People  of  the  desert  are  primarily  known  for  their 
hospitality.  A complete  stranger  who  approaches  a 
Bedouin  encampment  in  peace  promptly  becomes  a 
guest,  a member  of  the  family.  This  openness  to  strangers 
was  and  still  is  a necessity  of  desert  life,  a life  which  is 
harsh  and  lonely.  The  guest  is  expected  to  remain  one  to 
three  days.  No  charge  is  made  and  no  return  gift  is 
expected.  The  guest  is  also  entitled  to  protection  as  long  as 
he  remains  in  the  territory  of  the  clan  or  tribe.  The  good 
host  makes  a feast  for  the  guest,  a feast  that  is  rarely 
prepared  for  the  family. 

In  our  world  entertaining  guests  is  an  optional  practice. 
We  say  it  is  not  a case  of  life  and  death.  But  for  the  refugee 
if  not  given  hospitality  it  may  mean  death. 

People  of  the  Third  World  are  known  for  their  hospi- 
tality. We  who  have  had  the  privilege  to  live  in  or  visit 
these  countries  are  often  surprised  at  the  conviviality  we 
receive.  The  people,  with  very  few  worldly  goods,  will 
gladly  do  without  to  give  to  any  guest.  The  guest  is  treated 
as  a member  of  the  family. 

If  one  looks  at  the  state  of  the  earth  today,  the  problems 
we  face  are  enormous.  The  arms  race  is  escalating  madly 


out  of  control.  Millions  of  people  are  dying  the  slow  death 
of  starvation  in  the  Third  World.  On  our  own  streets, 
there  are  abandoned,  homeless  people.  We  must  believe  in 
God’s  love  for  us  and  we  in  turn  express  that  love  in  action 
through  hospitality. 

In  our  faith,  we  state  that  God  is  dependent  on  our 
cooperation.  In  many  ancient  religions  the  gods  did  ex- 
actly what  they  wanted.  People  prayed  to  get  the  attention 
of  the  gods  to  appease  them.  In  the  gospel  people  act  in 
God’s  name.  God  becomes  dependent  upon  human  coop- 
eration. This  is  profoundly  radical  and  it  comes  from 
Jesus  Christ  himself.  For  Jesus  Christ  tells  us  that  because 
of  our  lack  of  cooperation  we  can  frustrate  His  designs  for 
the  good  of  the  universe.  Most  religious  people  feel  the 
need  for  God  but  Jesus  tells  us  He  works  in  such  a way 
that  He  needs  us.  Many  of  His  miracles  depended  upon 
the  faith  of  the  recipient.  To  the  extent  we  withhold  our 
living  faith  then  we  have  the  power  to  render  ineffective 
God’s  plan. 

Recent  decisions  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  to 
limit  access  to  North  America  by  refugees  is  essentially  a 
matter  of  hospitality.  For  the  refugee,  however,  it  is  often  a 
matter  of  life  and  death.  How  do  we  react  to  such  deci- 
sions? What  is  our  basic  attitude  in  these  matters? 

It  is  of  interest  to  us  as  Christians  to  note  that  the  work 
of  Jesus  and  the  spread  of  the  early  Church  was  facilitated 
by  the  common  practice  of  hospitality.  Jesus  had  no  home 
and  was  frequently  a guest. 

Canadians  have  over  the  years  demonstrated  great  gen- 
erosity towards  strangers  from  other  lands.  Will  we  allow 
our  Government  to  curtail  this  tremendous  witness  to  the 
presence  of  the  homeless  Christ? 

We  do  well  to  ponder  Jesus’  words:  “’For  I was  hungry 
and  you  gave  me  food;  I was  thirsty  and  you  gave  me 
drink;  I was  a stranger  and  you  made  me  welcome;  naked 
and  you  clothed  me,  sick  and  you  visited  me,  in  prison 
and  you  came  to  see  me.'  Then  the  virtuous  will  say  to  him 
in  reply,  ‘Lord,  when  did  we  see  you  hungry  and  feed  you; 
or  thirsty  and  gave  you  drink?  When  did  we  see  you  a 
stranger  and  make  you  welcome;  naked  and  clothe  you; 
sick  or  in  prison  and  go  to  see  you?’  And  the  King  will 
answer,  ‘I  tell  you  solemnly,  in  so  far  as  you  did  this  to 
one  of  the  least  of  these  brothers  of  mine,  you  did  it  to 
me’”(Matt  25:  35-40). 
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South  Africa’s  Catholic  Bishops: 

A HOPE  THAT  INSPIRES 


The  following  are  excerpts  from  a pastoral  letter  issued 
by  the  Southern  African  Catholic  Bishops'  Conference 
during  an  Extraordinary  Plenary  Session  in  May  1986. 
The  Editor. 


That  our  country  is  in  a state  of  crisis  is  a matter  of 
common  knowledge.  And  part  of  that  very  crisis  is 
that  different  sections  within  the  country  see  the 
crisis  differently.  For  some,  it  is  the  breakdown  of  law  and 
order  of  economic  standards,  of  the  entire  infrastructure 
of  a viable  modern  society.  For  others,  it  is  the  birthpangs 
of  a freedom  long  overdue.  But  however  one  reads  it,  one 


thing  should  be  clear  to  Christians:  Christ  is  being  cru- 
cified again,  for  everything  that  Christ  lived  and  died  for  is 
at  stake  in  our  land  today.  Christian  oppresses  Christian. 
Christian  attacks  and  kills  Christian.  Instead  of  being 
built  up,  the  body  of  Christ  is  being  torn  to  pieces.  . . 

Fet  there  be  no  mistake  — we  are  not  neutral  in  the 
current  conflict  in  South  Africa.  We  support  fully  the 
demands  of  the  majority  of  people  for  justice.  It  is  our 
concern  for  the  speedy  attainment  thereof  that  has  led  us 
to  support  the  use  even  of  economic  pressure  to  achieve 
this.  We  remind  them  of  Jesus’  words:  “Blessed  are  those 
who  hunger  and  thirst  for  what  is  right;  they  shall  be 
satisfied”  (Mt.5:5).  We  oppose  the  continuing  refusal  of 
the  present  government  and  its  supporters  to  give  mean- 
ingful political  power  to  those  who  rightfully  should  have 
it.  While  understanding  the  former’s  fears,  we  oppose  the 
injustices  they  perpetrate  in  the  desperate  hope  of  allaying 
them.  We  beg  them  to  take  seriously  our  Ford’s  words 
that,  whereas  those  who  seek  to  save  their  lives  will  lose 
them,  those  who  lose  their  lives  for  Jesus’  sake  will  save 
them  (Fk  9:24).  . . 

Our  Christianity,  then,  is  all  about  being  one  in  Christ. 
It  is  all  about  Christians  forming  a new  society,  a society 
based  on  service  to  others,  rather  than  the  desire  to  domi- 
nate; a society  based  on  sharing  what  one  has  with  others, 
rather  than  the  selfish  scramble  by  each  for  as  much 
wealth  as  possible;  a society  in  which  the  value  of  being 
together  as  human  beings  is  ultimately  more  important 
than  any  lesser  grouping,  whether  it  be  family,  nation, 
race  or  culture. 

The  church  is  meant  to  be,  amongst  other  things,  an 
example  to  the  world  of  such  a society,  built  on  love.  We 
fall  far  short  of  it.  But  it  is  the  ideal  towards  which  we 
should  be  striving.  It  is  also  such  a society  that  we  should 
be  working  for  in  South  Africa.  We  need  to  be  critical  in 
our  country  of  whatever  conflicts  with  it.  Hence,  it  leads 
us  to  condemn  apartheid.  But  it  also  condemns  any  move- 


"Let  there  be  no  mistake  — we  are  not  neutral  in  the  current 
conflict  in  South  Africa.  We  support  fully  the  demands  of  the 
majority  of  people  for  justice.  ” 
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ment  that  would  seek  to  establish  its  own  tyranny  in 
apartheid’s  place.  . . 

The  government’s  policy  has  created  hate  and  madness 
in  our  land.  It  has  done  its  Satanic  work  well:  we  are  far 
apart  from  one  another,  so  far  that  many  wonder  if  there 
is  any  hope. 

Yet,  there  is  hope.  It  is  a hope  that  looks  beyond  the 
group  identities  and  group  interests  apartheid  has  forced 
us  into.  It  is  a hope  that  looks  beyond  that  to  something 
that  is  more  precious  to  us  than  anything  else:  being  one 
with  each  other,  as  Jesus  is  one  with  his  Father.  It  is  a hope 
that  demands  enormous  sacrifices  from  all  of  us.  Every 
mass  is  a celebration  not  only  of  our  unity,  but  also  of  the 
price  Christ  paid  for  it.  Every  mass  is  a reminder  that 
unity  cannot  become  a living  reality  without  sacrifice.  We 
can  only  be  open  to  each  other  by  emptying  ourselves. 
And  that  means  sharing  Christ’s  cross.  This  is  already  a 
reality  for  many  of  our  people.  It  will  become  still  more  of 
a reality  in  the  near  future.  However,  every  mass  is  also  a 
celebration  of  hope,  a reminder  that  after  Good  Friday 
comes  Easter,  after  death  comes  the  resurrection,  after 
sorrow  — joy. 

We  Christians  do  have  a hope,  therefore,  that  can  in- 
spire us;  a hope  that  can  heal  the  divisions  in  our  country. 

Such  a hope  will,  first  of  all,  lead  the  privileged  among 
us  to  work  for  the  freedom  of  our  brethren  suffering 
under  the  apartheid  system.  How  can  our  unity  with 
them  be  a true  hope,  if  we  do  not  work  to  destroy  all  that 
prevents  it  from  becoming  a reality? 

Secondly,  our  hope  is  one  that  will  also  lead  the  op- 
pressed themselves  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  their  oppres- 
sion. They  have  every  right  to  do  so  and  many  are  dying  in 
that  cause.  Their  sacrifice  must  not  be  in  vain.  . . What  we 
are  saying  here  is  not  a call  to  the  oppressed  of  our  country 
to  simply  accept  their  oppression  and  practise  patience. 
On  the  contrary,  their  very  hope,  their  very  love  for  those 
who  oppress  them,  demands  that  they  get  rid  of  it,  that 
they  fight  it  with  all  the  legitimate  means  at  their  disposal. 
However,  we  beg  them  to  keep  the  correct  motives  clearly 
in  perspective;  to  allow  the  Christian  hope  to  free  them 
from  the  danger  of  being  enslaved  by  distorted  hopes, 
such  as  the  hope  of  vengeance,  the  hope  of  power  for 
power’s  sake,  the  hope  of  dominating  those  who  domi- 
nated them. 

Thirdly,  our  Christian  hope  can  liberate  also  the  privi- 
leged groups  in  our  society  from  their  own  distorted 
hopes,  such  as  the  hope  that  they  can  somehow  or  other 
retain  their  power  and  their  privileges  and  still  satisfy  the 
just  demands  of  their  suffering  brethren.  Such  a hope  is 
distorted  since  one  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  fulfilled  other 
than  by  entrenching  injustice.  . . 

Each  of  us  can  do  something  to  remove  injustice,  to  give 
tangible  expression  to  our  unity  in  Christ.  Some  feel 
called  to  perform  actions  that  result  in  the  ultimate  sacri- 
fice of  life  itself.  Today,  even  showing  solidarity  with  those 
suffering  exposes  one  to  such  a risk.  Others  protest  to  the 
point  of  risking  the  lesser  but  still  terrifying  sacrifice  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  security  police.  However,  not 


“We  Christians  do  have  a hope,  therefore,  that  can  inspire  us;  a 
hope  that  can  heal  the  divisions  in  our  country. " 


all  are  given  the  grace  to  perform  such  great  deeds.  The 
majority  of  us  will  follow  such  heroic  examples  in  smaller 
ways. 

Examples  of  smaller  but  nevertheless  very  real  contri- 
butions are  increasing  around  us.  Some  focus  on  fasting  as 
a form  of  prayer  and  as  a way  of  identifying  with  suffering. 
Others  focus  on  the  economic  disparity  in  our  land  and  so 
tax  themselves  voluntarily  in  order  to  share  the  proceeds 
with  those  less  privileged.  Others  concentrate  on  the  need 
for  just  labour  practices  and  try  to  bring  about  a | nst  wage 
system  within  their  firms,  even  at  the  risk  of  becoming  less 
competitive  and  being  priced  out  of  the  market.  Others, 
again,  focus  immediately  on  creating  cells  of  friendship 
expressive  of  our  oneness  in  Christ,  cells  that  cut  across 
the  lines  that  divide  us  into  groups.  Then  there  are  those 
who  take  the  risk  — for  it  is  increasingly  such  today  — of 
witnessing  to  love  by  practising  non-violent  forms  of 
protest  despite  immense  provocation  by  others  to  be  vio- 
lent. All  such  and  many,  many  other  deeds  are  effective 
contributions  to  the  realization  of  our  hope.  Their  very 
presence  in  our  midst  gives  hope  to  us.  They  are  signs, 
sacraments  of  the  hope  that  can  sustain  us. 

In  addition  to  all  the  above,  however,  is  prayer.  What  we 
hope  for  is,  in  effect,  the  transforming  power  of  God’s  love 
in  our  lives.  Such  a power  is  obtainable  only  through 
prayer.  In  prayer  we  open  ourselves  to  God’s  influence  as 
well  as  demonstrate  our  eagerness  for  his  love  to  trans- 
form the  world  around  us.  Let  us  pray  long  and  hard, 
then,  that  our  hearts  may  so  be  inflamed  by  our  hope  that 
we  may  effectively  contribute  to  its  becoming  a living 
reality  in  this  beloved  land  of  ours. 
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By  Fr.  Michael  Traher,  S.F.M. 

It  was  a unique  moment  in  our 
history.  Some  100  Scarboro 
priests  and  7 Lay  Associates 
gathered  for  an  unprecedented  So- 
ciety-wide General  Assembly  in  June 
1987.  We  were  hoping  and  praying 
that  after  all  our  preparations,  some- 
thing special  would  happen.  For  two 
weeks  we  shared  together  and  were 
indeed  truly  graced.  Not  only  did  we 
enjoy  an  exciting  time  of  reunion  and 
being  reconfirmed  in  our  missionary 
vocations,  but  we  witnessed  among 
us  the  reawakening  of  the  spirit  of  our 
founder.  Monsignor  John  Mary 
Fraser. 

As  a young  grade  six  student  in 
London  Ontario,  I got  to  know  Msgr. 
Fraser  through  his  stories  in  Scarboro 
Missions  magazine.  Every  story  of 
Canada’s  first  missionary  to  China 
was  woven  with  the  same  thread  — a 
genuine  love  for  the  people  of  China, 
a burning  desire  to  proclaim  the 
Good  News  of  Ch  rist  to  them,  and  an 
invitation  to  follow  him. 

When  I entered  my  pre-seminary 
spiritual  year  with  Scarboro  in  1964, 
Msgr.  Fraser  had  only  recently  died 
in  Japan.  There  he  had  worked  dili- 
gently and  humbly  till  the  end,  build- 
ing churches  and  inviting  con- 
versions to  Christ.  By  the  late  1950s, 
Scarboro  had  grown  in  numbers  and 
expanded  its  mission  regions  to  in- 
clude the  Caribbean,  Asia  and  Latin 
America.  Fraser’s  vision,  however, 
came  to  be  less  and  less  appreciated 
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"For  the  first  time  we  found  ourselves  sharing  some  of  the  ideals,  missiology,  and 
prophetic  vision  of  John  Mary  Fraser.  "(I  to  r)Frs.  Frank  Hawkshaw,  Harold  Oxley,  Gerry 
Kelly,  Msgr.  Fraser,  Edgar  Geier,  Rogers  Petow,  Clair  Yaeck  (1958). 


except  by  the  few  who  knew  him 
closely.  Revered  for  his  piety  and  de- 
termination to  spread  the  Good 
News  and  noted  for  a single-minded 
dedication  to  Christ  and  the  poor,  he 
was  also  thought  of  by  his  contempo- 
raries as  being  rigorous  and  hard  to 
live  with.  Fie  was  seen  as  a self-sacri- 
ficing spirit  that  few  could  come  close 
to  imitating. 

As  a seminarian  I recall  how  stories 
about  our  founder  suited  the  large 
painting  of  him  which  hung  in  our 
seminary  dining  room.  His  was  the 
image  of  a dedicated,  spartan-living 
missionary  whose  dream  for  the  con- 
version of  China  remained  constant 


"Fraser’s  vocation  rested  finally  on  a faith 
quietly  nurtured  in  communion  with  his 
God.  ’’ 


A Missionary  Vexation 

THE  SPIRIT  AND  VISION 

OF 

SCARBORO’S  FOUNDER 


and  who  would  use  every  occasion, 
even  a taxi  ride  conversation,  for  in- 
troducing non-believers  to  the  person 
of  Jesus.  We  also  heard  some  things 
about  him  which  later  proved  to  be  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  man,  his 
theology,  and  mission  perspective. 

New  View 

During  the  General  Assembly, 
however,  a new,  more  personal  per- 
spective emerged  of  Msgr.  Fraser  as 
illustrated  for  us  by  Father  Jack 
Lynch,  S.F.M.,  whose  research  on 
our  founder’s  charism  and  history  in 
mission  enlightened  us.  For  the  first 
time  we  found  ourselves  sharing 
some  of  the  ideals,  missiology,  and 
prophetic  vision  of  John  Mary  Fraser. 
We  began  to  understand  anew  the 
intensity  of  his  early  efforts  to  set  up  a 
China  Mission  Seminary.  We  could 
appreciate  better  the  practical  faith 
and  wisdom  he  applied  to  encourage 
bishops  in  Ireland,  England  and 
United  States  to  set  up  their  own  mis- 
sion-sending Societies.  With  new  eyes 
we  could  now  reflect  on  the  person 
and  theology  of  our  founder. 

Characterized  as  a pioneer,  Fraser 
was  always  somehow  one  step  ahead 
of  everyone  else.  Though  China  was 
foremost  in  his  mind,  he  had  other 
insights  and  plans  for  the  future.  In 
1949,  for  example,  he  foresaw  the 
predominantly  Catholic  Philippines 
as  having  the  duty  of  evangelizing 
Asia  and  that  Scarboro  should  send 
personnel  to  assist  in  setting  up  a 
mission  sending  Society  of  Filipinos 
to  accomplish  this.  Pope  John  Paul  II 
articulated  that  same  idea  some  40 
years  later,  in  1981,  during  his  papal 
visit  to  that  country.  After  Scarboro’s 
first  General  Chapter,  in  1949,  un- 
known to  anyone,  Fraser’s  passport 
had  visas  for  both  Japan  and  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  He  was  ready  to 
begin  new  work  in  either  country.  He 
chose  Japan. 

Today  missionaries  are  most  sen- 
sitive about  going  overseas  and  have  a 
greater  consciousness  and  respect  for 
peoples,  their  culture,  languages,  and 
varied  beliefs.  Excerpts  from  Fraser’s 
letters  have  revealed  some  rather  star- 
tling parallels  of  the  same  sensitivity 


in  his  own  missiology.  On  the  train- 
ing of  missionaries,  he  wrote  in  1918: 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  spe- 
cialization. . . the  only  practical 
education  to  give  a missionary  is  a 
thorough  training  during  his  col- 
lege course  in  the  language, 
customs,  history  and  geography  of 
the  people  among  whom  he  is  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  should 
be  given  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
their  superstitions  and  the  way  to 
confute  them.  Without  this  special 
training  he  arrives  in  the  mission 
an  ignoramus  from  the  natives 
stand  point  though  at  home  he  be  a 
doctor  in  Philosophy  or  Theology. 


“We  heard  some  things 
about  him  which  later 
proved  to  be  a 
misunderstanding  of  the 
man,  his  theology,  and 
mission  perspective  ” 


Compassion  for  Poor 

In  his  personal  letters,  and  early 
magazine  articles,  Fraser  illustrates  a 
deep  concern  about  poverty  and  in- 
justice. His  many  stories  of  assisting 
the  poor  comment  on  the  miserable 
working  and  living  conditions  of  the 
Chinese.  Fraser  also  spoke  of  the 
ways  in  which  Chinese  women  and 
girls  were  excluded  front  education. 
Oppressed  by  a society  which  ac- 
cepted the  practice  of  foot  binding,  he 
wrote:  “In  our  Catholic  orphanages 
we  do  not  allow  this  cruel  practice.” 
His  characteristic  compassion  led 
him  to  build  a special  meeting  place 
for  women  in  the  Chuchow  parish,  at 
a time  when  socially  they  were  ig- 
nored. It  was  the  first  new  structure 
built  after  his  arrival  in  China.  He 
eventually  invited  Canadian  religious 
women  to  China  and  the  Grey  Sisters 
of  Pembroke  responded  wholeheart- 
edly to  this  appeal. 


In  local  mission  areas  Fraser  pro- 
moted the  intensive  training  of 
catechists  for  a wide  variety  of  minis- 
tries which  would  rival  the  best  of  our 
present  day  efforts  to  involve  laity  in 
Church  ministry.  He  also  encouraged 
lay  people  to  evangelize  their  neigh- 
bours. Fraser  openly  regretted  that 
Catholic  medical  people  were  not  in- 
vited to  devote  their  lives  to  mission. 
He  promoted  the  development  of 
native  clergy  for  China  as  one  of  his 
highest  priorities.  In  one  letter,  he 
displayed  a particular  anger  at  the 
insensitivity  of  one  religious  order 
who  tolerated  the  status  quo  for 
women,  and  at  other  congregations 
who  did  little  to  support  local  priests 
and  bishops. 

Relentless  in  his  efforts  for  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  Fraser  always 
looked  beyond  any  immediate  obsta- 
cles whether  they  be  poverty,  war,  or 
human  frailty.  Ultimately  he  suc- 
ceeded in  building  some  39  churches 
in  both  China  and  Japan.  In  the  pro- 
cess he  invited  people  to  dedicate 
their  lives  to  missionary  endeavours. 
Behind  his  simple,  frugal,  life-style, 
lay  a humble  trust  in  Christ,  along 
with  a devotion  to  several  missionary 
saints  and  martyrs  of  China. 

His  vocation  rested  finally  on  a 
faith  quietly  nurtured  in  communion 
with  his  God.  Father  Lome  Mac- 
Farland,  S.F.M.,  wrote  in  an  “I  Re- 
member” in  Scarboro  Missions 
telling  of  his  own  effort  one  cold 
winter  morning  in  China  getting  up 
to  pray  before  setting  out  on  a mis- 
sion trip  that  day.  Feeling  a bit  heroic 
he  plodded  through  the  snow  to  the 
church.  Opening  the  door,  he  saw  by 
the  light  of  a flickering  oil  lamp,  the 
thin,  motionless  kneeling  figure  of 
Fraser.  “What  was  for  me  heroic,”  he 
wrote  “was  for  him  a matter  of  daily 
routine!” 

Thanks  to  our  General  Assembly 
bringing  us  together,  we  priests  and 
associate  members  have  experienced 
a reawakening  among  ourselves  of 
our  founder’s  spirit  and  vision  which 
lives  on  in  our  Society  in  a new  way. 
How  life-giving  it  is  to  rediscover  this 
hidden  treasure,  which  enables  us  to 
become  witnesses  of  the  Good  News 
like  Msgr.  Fraser. 
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Breaking  Iron 
Mice  Bowls 


By  Fr.  Brian  Swords,  S.F.M. 


It’s  fairly  easy  to  break  a bowl.  We 
often  do  so  without  intending  to 
by  dropping  it  or  hitting  it  against 
something  hard. 

How  does  one  break  a metal  bowl 
— an  iron  rice  bowl’?  Before  answer- 
ing, one  must  understand  what  an 
iron  rice  bowl  is! 

In  China  your  iron  rice  bowl  is 
your  means  of  support.  It  is  an  ex- 
pression peculiar  to  China.  It  means 
one  has  a firm,  safe,  secure  means  of 
support.  If  you  are  a teacher  in  a 
school  your  teaching  is  your  ‘rice 
bowl’.  If  you  are  a peasant,  the  land 
and  farming  are  your  ‘rice-bowl’. 

I returned  from  mainland  China  in 
late  August  1986.  I had  just  com- 
pleted a two  year  teaching  assign- 
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ment  in  Xian  — the  ancient  capital  of 
China  (the  “X”  in  “Xian”  is  pro- 
nounced like  the  “sy”  in  “bless  you”, 
when  you  say  it  quickly!).  Xian  is 
situated  west  of  Shanghai  and  south- 
west of  Beijing.  It  was  there  where  I 
first  learned  the  meaning  of  iron  rice 
bowls.  It  has  been  a phrase  on  which  I 
have  often  reflected. 

There  are  positive  and  negative  rea- 
sons for  having  an  iron  rice  bowl.  It 
offers  you  and  others  a degree  of  se- 
curity which  allows  for  planning.  The 
feeling  of  security  can  make  your 
work  less  stressful.  It  can  also  dis- 
courage initiative  or  responsibility  by 
fostering  an  attitude  of  ‘I  don’t  care  — 
I’ve  got  it  made!’  This  attitude  damp- 
ens production,  lowers  motivation 


and  suppresses  drive. 

In  mainland  China,  iron  rice  bowls 
have  come  to  be  the  norm.  Most  peo- 
ple get  or  are  assigned  to  one  unit  for 
life  where  the  prospects  of  getting 
fired  are  remote.  In  many  of  the  State- 
run  industries  and  enterprises  the 
iron  rice  bowl  is  a deterrent  to  real 
progress  and  service.  Many  people 
recognize  this  negative  aspect  of  the 
iron  rice  bowl;  but,  are  unwilling  or 
unable  to  do  anything  concrete  about 
it. 

There  is,  however,  one  way  to 
break  one’s  rice  bowl  in  China.  If  you 
are  always  late  for  work,  absent  fre- 
quently, unwilling  to  participate  in 
meetings  or  are  in  general  a burden 
for  your  unit,  you  will,  after  several 


“In  China  your  iron  rice  bowl  is  your  means  of  support. " Xian,  China. 


warnings,  be  told  you  must  find  other 
work  on  your  own.  Most  who  abuse 
their  means  of  support  are  aware  of 
this  protocol  of  warnings.  Many  pre- 
fer to  do  just  enough  to  keep  from 
being  dismissed. 

As  a Canadian  teaching  in  China, 
it  was  easy  for  me  to  see  the  merits 
and  drawbacks  of  such  a system.  On 
returning  to  Canada,  1 realized  that 
some  people  had  an  iron  rice  bowl 
too;  but,  they  didn’t  call  it  that. 
Teachers  and  professors  had  tenure 
or  seniority  and  so  they  rarely  lose 
their  jobs.  Some  unions  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  fire  or  even  hire  certain  people. 
Civil  servants,  being  non-partisan, 
remained  on  in  office  regardless  of 
the  ruling  party.  Church  people  — 
bishops,  priests,  sisters  and  brothers 
also  had  their  own  iron  rice  bowl. 

On  further  reflection,  I examined 
myself  and  my  own  iron  rice  bowl.  1 
discovered  that  in  fact  1 had  more 
than  one,  I had  many.  1 had  a formal 
education  complete  with  college  de- 
grees, a passport  which  could  be  re- 
newed (I’d  never  be  a refugee)  and  an  ^ 
unspoken  membership  in  the  official  S 
Church  structure  as  a priest.  Thus,  I ^ 
had  job  openings  in  almost  any  par-  •£ 
ish  in  any  diocese.  And  my  list  went  > 
on!  How  easy  it  was  and  is  for  me  to  > 
be  critical  of  those  who  have  onlv  one 


iron  rice  bowl.  It  is  easier  to  see  the 
splinter  in  the  eye  of  your  neighbour 
than  the  plank  in  one's  own! 

Thinking  further,  1 wondered:  Did 
Jesus  have  an  iron  rice  bowl?  Did  he 
have  security? 


He  may  have  had  the  security  of 
being  a carpenter  like  his  father;  but, 
he  gave  that  up  when  he  began  his 
public  ministry.  He  didn’t  belong  to 
the  priestly  caste  and  yet,  he  was 
priest  to  all.  He  didn’t  have  his  own 
family  to  look  after  him  when  he  got 
older,  he  didn’t  have  any  formal  edu- 
cation or  certificates. 

But  Jesus  did  have  an  iron  rice 
bowl!  Jesus’  iron  rice  bowl  was  his 
faith;  his  belief  in  his  oneness  with 
the  Father.  From  this  rice  bowl  he 
energized  and  energizes,  fed  and 
feeds  those  who  believe  in  Him. 
Jesus’  rice  bowl  is  for  all!  The  leaders 
of  his  day  thought  that  in  death  they 
would  have  broken  his  iron  rice  bowl. 
They  did  not.  His  iron  rice  bowl, 
based  on  compassionate  love,  is  still 
around  and  available  to  all  who  wish 
to  share  in  and  from  it. 

I believe  that  I can  avail  myself  of 
Jesus’  rice  bowl.  It  requires  a con- 
scious and  continual  breaking  of  my 
own  iron  rice  bowls.  When  it  comes 
down  to  it,  how  many  bowls  do  I 
need?  As  a pilgrim,  one  rice  bowl  is 
all  that  I really  need.  I pray  that  I 
share  in  Jesus’. 


“Jesus'  iron  rice  bowl  was  his  faith;  his  belief  in  his  oneness  with  the  Father. " 
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INTERVIEW 


Brazil’s  Laity 
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Canadians  will  remember  1967 
as  the  year  of  our  nations  cen- 
tennial. In  communities 
everywhere  we  were  discovering  in 
ourselves  a newfound  pride  and  sense 
of  accomplishment.  In  Brazil,  how- 
ever, 1967  marked  another  year  of  life 
under  military  dictatorship.  Despite 
an  atmosphere  of  repression  the 
Brazilian  church  was  experiencing  a 
burst  of  lay  activity.  Lay  men  and 
women  were  being  trained  to  develop 
Christian  communities  throughout 
Brazil.  For  Scarboro  missionaries  in 
the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara  this  work 
was  being  done  through  Centrepi,  the 
Prelacy’s  pastoral  formation  centre. 

One  person  who  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  establishment  of  Cen- 
trepi was  Francisca  Laeticia  Mendes 
de  Oliveira.  Below  she  describes  her 
20  years  of  work  to  develop  lay 
Christian  leaders.  Hers  is  an  example 
of  faith  and  commitment  for  the 
Canadian  church.The  Editor. 

Scarboro  Missions:  Laeticia,  you 
have  dedicated  20  years  of  your  life  to 
the  work  of  the  church  in  the  Prelacy 
of  Itacoatiara.  How  did  you  first 
come  to  work  in  the  Prelacy? 


Francisca  Laeticia  Mendes  de 
Oliveira:  In  1967,  I was  invited  by 
Dom  Paul  McHugh  (Bishop  Paul 
McHugh,  S.F.M.)  to  study  a course  in 
community  formation  and  cateche- 
tics.  After  the  course  I came  to  Ita- 
coatiara to  begin  work  on  forming 
Christians  leaders  and  catechetical 
training  for  the  interior  communities 
of  the  Prelacy.  Bishop  Paul  had  been 
looking  for  a sister  to  do  this  job.  He 
contacted  the  Precious  Blood  Sisters 
and  they  suggested  he  contact  me. 


Scarboro:  During  the  early  years  how 
did  you  go  about  your  work? 

de  Oliveira:  We  began  by  encourag- 
ing prospective  leaders  from  various 
communities  to  take  a course  in  com- 
munity formation.  At  that  time  there 
were  only  12  communidades  de  base 
(base  Christian  communities) 
throughout  the  Prelacy.  All  12  were  in 
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the  early  stages  of  development. 
Eventually,  60  people  were  invited  to 
take  a course  in  community  forma- 
tion. Father  Omar  Dixon,  S.F.M.,  set 
up  a travelling  pastoral  team  that  was 
constantly  visiting  the  interior  com- 
munities. Their  objective  was  to 
speak  with  people  in  areas  where 
there  may  be  15  to  40  families.  The 
team  would  stay  in  these  commu- 
nities for  five  to  seven  days.  Every 
community  in  the  Prelacy  was 
reached  in  this  manner.  Our  work 
was  to  speak  to  them  about  faith  and 
community  and  to  encourage  them 
to  meet  together.  The  courses  taught 
were  really  quite  basic  — literacy, 
cooking,  hygiene,  health  care,  bible 
study,  catechism,  prayer. 

By  1970,  Centrepi  (the  Prelacy’s 
pastoral  formation  centre)  had  been 
constructed.  This  allowed  us  to  spe- 
cialize and  offer  more  courses  aimed 
at  building  the  faith  community.  To- 
day the  12  base  Christian  commu- 
nities have  grown  to  well  over  200 
throughout  the  Prelacy. 


Scarboro:  How  have  the  courses  at 
Centrepi  changed  over  the  last  20 
years? 


de  Oliveira:  Today’s  programmes  are 
much  more  specialized  than  in  the 
early  years.  This  is  largely  a result  of 
the  improvement  in  our  educational 
system  which  has  allowed  those  who 
take  courses  at  Centrepi  to  better  re- 
spond to  our  programmes.  As  a result 
we  have  gradually  been  able  to  offer  a 
more  sophisticated  programme  of 
study. 

Two  levels  of  courses  are  taught  at 
the  Centre.  The  first  is  intended  for 
beginners  and  consists  of  a general 
overview  of  community  formation.  It 
includes  an  introduction  to  bible 
study,  liturgy,  prayer  and  social 
analysis.  The  latter  is  aimed  at  mak- 
ing the  individual  reflect  on  the  prob- 
lems of  his  or  her  community  and 
examine  them  from  a Christian  per- 
spective. Creat  emphasis  is  also 
placed  on  teaching  the  hymns  of  the 
Prelacy.  Should  the  student  decide  to 
continue  he  or  she  would  then  begin 
to  specialize.  These  courses  focus  on 
developing  Christian  leaders  who 


"Their  example  of  faith  to  the  Prelacy  and  their  communities  is  most  remarkable. " 
Mother  and  child,  Urucara,  Brazil. 


“I  think  of  some  of  our  men  and  women  who  have  great  diffiuclties  raising  their  families, 
in  travelling  from  one  place  to  another  by  canoe  and  yet  are  committed  whole- 
heartedly to  their  community.  ” Christian  community  Brazil. 


can  return  to  their  communities  to 
teach  catechism,  prepare  parents  for 
their  child’s  baptism,  and  help  with 
the  reception  of  sacraments.  It’s  not 
unusual  for  people  to  return  to  repeat 
these  courses  as  a sort  of  refresher. 

Scarboro:  What  is  the  method  used 
for  choosing  community  leaders? 


de  Oliveira:  A number  of  methods 
are  used  to  choose  leaders  for  our 
Christian  communities.  Each  is  diffi- 
cult to  evaluate.  During  the  early 
years  of  Centrepi  we  picked  the  lead- 
ers ourselves.  As  time  went  on, 
however,  and  as  each  community  es- 
tablished itself  the  communities 
themselves  began  to  choose  their 
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own  leaders  to  send  to  Itacoatiara  for 
training.  In  doing  so  the  commu- 
nities agreed  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  supporting  the  person’s 
family  while  he  or  she  attended 
courses  at  Centrepi.  Because  each 
community  is  different,  some,  for  ex- 
ample, are  quite  familiar  with  the 
Prelacy’s  pastoral  plan  while  others 
are  not,  not  all  people  chosen  develop 
into  leaders.  Generally,  if  a person 
has  a great  facility  in  expressing  him- 
self or  herself,  is  mature  and  willing, 
they  are  chosen. 

Their  example  of  faith  to  the  Pre- 
lacy and  their  communities  is  most 
remarkable.  They  put  us  to  shame.  I 
think  of  some  of  our  men  and  women 
who  have  great  difficulties  raising 
their  families,  in  travelling  from  one 
place  to  another  by  canoe  and  yet  are 
committed  whole-heartedly  to  their 
community.  They  have  a deep  trust  in 
God  and  will  say  ‘I  am  doing  this 
work  for  the  Lord.  The  Lord  will  be 
with  me  in  helping  me  to  raise  my 
family,  in  helping  me  to  provide’. 

Scarboro:  What  are  some  of  the  day 
to  day  problems  the  Prelacy  and  its 
workers  face? 

de  Oliveira:  It  almost  seems  at  times 
an  insurmountable  task  to  try  to  re- 
spond to  the  needs  of  the  Prelacy  and 


“ Ours  is  a church  of  the 
people.  More  and  more  we 
find  that  it  is  not  just  the 
bishop,  sisters  and  priests 
but  the  people  who  assume 
the  responsibility  for 
building  church;  of  creating 
a community  of  faith,  hope, 
love  and  unity.” 


its  growth.  Our  numbers  are  limited. 
We  have  only  five  priests,  six  sisters 
and  eight  lay  people  working  full- 
time. We  must  develop  more  pastoral 
agents  to  allow  us  to  work  more 


closely  with  the  200  or  so  base  Chris- 
tian communities. 

Communication  is  another  prob- 
lem. Distance  makes  it  difficult  to 
remain  in  close  contact  with  every 
community.  The  Prelacy  bulletin  is 
one  means  of  communication  but  is 
only  issued  seven  or  eight  times  each 
year.  What  we  need  is  some  sort  of 
educational  radio  programme  but 
that  in  itself  is  a problem  because  of 
the  politics  involved.  Despite  these 
problems  what  we  have  achieved  is 
proof  that  God’s  kingdom  is  possible 
to  attain. 

Scarboro:  How  does  the  Prelacy’s 
pastoral  plan  relate  to  the  national 
pastoral  plan  for  the  Brazilian 
church? 

de  Oliveira:  The  pastoral  plan  we  fol- 
low in  Itacoatiara  is  based  on  the  na- 
tional pastoral  plan  for  Brazil.  Its 
purpose  is  to  accompany  and  minis- 
ter to  the  people  at  the  grassroots. 
The  Prelacy  does  this  by  accompany- 
ing the  base  Christian  communities 
at  whatever  stage  of  faith  develop- 
ment they  are  at.  The  Prelacy  tries  to  1 
listen  to  the  whispers,  to  the  needs  of 
the  people  at  the  grassroots. 

The  visits  by  the  pastoral  teams  to 
the  communities  have  been  most  im- 
portant in  helping  them  grow  in  faith. 
They  have  also  proved  of  great  benefit 
to  the  pastoral  agents,  priests  and 
sisters  in  helping  us  to  grow.  Allow- 
ing these  communities  the  opportu- 
nity to  contribute  their  energies  and 
ideas  has  made  the  Prelacy  better  able 
to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 
The  holding  of  Prelacy-wide  assem- 
blies has  given  the  people,  all  our 
people,  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
and  to  grow  as  an  individual  and  as  a 
people.  Ours  is  a church  of  the  peo- 
ple. More  and  more  we  find  that  it  is 
not  just  the  bishop,  sisters  and  priests 
but  the  people  who  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  building  church;  of 
creating  a community  of  faith,  hope, 
love  and  unity. 

Scarboro:  The  formation  of  Christian 
leaders  has  been  a cornerstone  of  the 
pastoral  work  of  the  Prelacy.  You  have 
played  an  important  role  in  the  whole 


growth  of  the  Prelacy  — in  helping 
establish  Centrepi,  developing 
grassroots  Christian  leadership,  and 
teaching.  Among  the  many  successes 
what  stands  out  in  your  mind? 

de  Oliveira:  One  of  the  most  satisfy- 
ing developments  has  been  to  see  lay 
men  and  women  gradually  assume 
responsibility  for  building  Christian 
community.  People  who  were  once 
unable  to  read  or  write,  whose 
knowledge  of  their  faith  was  limited 
now  assume  roles  of  leadership 
within  their  communities.  Since  the 


“ People  have  come  to  grasp 
a sense  of  themselves; 
communities  have  developed, 
people  have  developed, 
leadership  has  developed 
because  of  Centrepi.” 


opening  of  Centrepi  close  to  6,000 
people  have  passed  through  its  doors. 
People  have  come  to  grasp  a sense  of 
themselves;  communities  have  de- 
veloped, people  have  developed,  lead- 
ership has  developed  because  of 
Centrepi.  All  this  gives  one  a sense  of 
fulfilment  and  a sense  that  one’s  com- 
mitment to  building  the  kingdom  has 
achieved  a measure  of  success. 

Scarboro:  What  are  your  hopes  for 
the  future? 

de  Oliveira:  My  hope  is  for  the  Pre- 
lacy to  become  even  more  a people’s 
church.  As  our  people  grow  in  faith 
and  become  more  conscientized  so 
also  will  the  smaller  communities 
grow  in  faith  and  hope.  In  this  way 
the  kingdom  of  God  will  become  a 
reality  in  this  section  of  the  greater 
Brazilian  church. 

The  preceding  interview  was  con- 
ducted and  translated  from  Por- 
tuguese by  Fr.  Mike  O’Kane,  S.F.M. 
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/ Remember' 


HOLY  WATER 


Fr.  Alex  McDonald,  S.F.M. 

At  times  holy  water  irks 
me.  The  supply  in  the 
sacristy  seems  to  be  for- 
ever running  out.  It’s  true  1 
could  make  a big  batch  of  it  at 
one  blessing  but  then  there’s  no 
room  to  store  it  so  I have  to  be 
content  with  a small  supply. 
People  come  running  into  the 
sacristy  as  I’m  vesting  for  mass 
to  complain  that  the  font  at  the 
entrance  to  the  church  has 
dried  up.  One  glance  at  the  supply  in  the  sacristy  tells  me 
that  it’s  dried  up  as  well.  There’s  no  time  now,  I tell  them. 
I’ll  look  after  it  later. 

Holy  water  also  poses  a problem  at  weddings.  After  a 
wedding  the  font  is  often  filled  with  cigarette  butts.  The 
non-Christians  in  attendance  easily  mistake  it  for  an 
ashtray.  Even  at  the  busiest  of  times  the  door  bell  rings  and 
someone  wants  holy  water  but  has  no  bottle  to  put  it  in.  I 
usually  end  up  emptying  the  salt  shaker. 


On  Saturday  afternoon  I have  school  for  young  children 
in  the  parish  hall.  On  one  occasion  the  class  had  just 
begun  when  a rough  looking  character  poked  his  head 
through  the  hall  window  and  shouted  that  he  wanted 
some  holy  water.  I knew  that  this  particular  individual 
hadn’t  been  around  the  church  for  a long  time.  “Holy 
water  won’t  do  you  any  good”,  I shouted  back,  “you  never 
practice  your  faith.  Start  coming  back  to  church  and  I’ll 
give  you  some  holy  water”. 

“Oh,  it’s  not  for  me”,  he  shouted,  “it’s  for  my  father’s 
wake.  I must  have  holy  water  for  his  wake”. 

“Your  father’s  wake!  I didn’t  even  know  he  had  been 
sick.  Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  before  this?” 

“Oh,  my  father’s  not  dead  yet  but  he  soon  will  be  and 
I’ll  be  needing  the  holy  water  for  the  wake.” 

Fortunately,  I reached  his  father  in  time  to  give  him  the 
Last  Rites.  He  died  peacefully  an  hour  later. 

There  was  a big  bottle  of  holy  water  at  the  wake. 


Fr.  Alex  McDonald,  S.F.M. , is  involved  in  parish  work 
in  Ichinomiya,  japan. 
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• By  giving  a gift  subscription  of  Scarboro 
Missions  to  a friend.  The  rate  is  $5  per  year. 

• By  renewing  your  subscription  to  Scarboro 
Missions. 

i • By  subscribing  to  Scarboro  Missions. 


Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  Ontario. 
M1M  1M4 
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• By  letting  us  know  in  advance  of  a change  ; 
in  your  address.  j 

To  do  any  of  the  above  please  fill  out  the 
coupon  and  send  it  to  us.  Your  name  and 
present  address  will  be  on  the  other  side. 
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□ Change  of  Address  □ Donation 

□ New  Subscription 
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Fr.  John  Carten,  S.F.M. 

Formation  Coordinator  Scarboro  Missions 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  Ontario  M1M  1M4 

If  you  feel  called  to  be  of  service  to  the  building  of 
the  Kingdom  and  would  be  interested  in  the  work  of 
Scarboro,  please  write  for  information  on: 

□ PRIESTHOOD  □ LAY  MISSIONARY 
Name 


Town/City Prov Code 

Age Education 


Fr.  Greg  Chisholm,  S.F.M. , Dominican  Republic. 


“We  are  living  in  an  age  of  specialization . . . the 
only  practical  education  to  give  a missionary  is  a 
thorough  training  during  his  college  course  in  the 
language,  customs,  history  and  geography  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  is  to  spend  the  rest  of  his 
life.  He  should  be  given  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
their  superstitions  and  the  way  to  confute  them. 
Without  this  special  training  he  arrives  in  the 
mission  an  ignoramus  from  the  native  stand  point 
though  at  home  he  be  a doctor  in  Philosophy  or 
Theology.  ” 


John  Mary  Fraser,  1918. 

Rediscovering  the  vision  of  Scarboro’s  founder.  Story  on  p.  16. 
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A Chain 
Transformed 

Lord,  we  present  to  you 
a chain  of  degradation 
and  oppression 
which  has  bound 
your  people 
our  people 
of  the  Philippines 
for  so  long  a time 


We  present  to  you 
a chain  transformed 
by  each  act 
of  faith 

each  act  of  trust 
in  the  God  within 

We  present 
an  open  ended  chain 
so  that  we  too 
may  realize 
our  privilege 
our  opportunity 
of  being  included 
in  this  chain 
of  unity. 


By  Sr.  Marie  Clarkson,  O.L.M. 

Sr.  Marie  Clarkson,  O.L.M.,  is  from 
Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan.  Sr.  Marie 
worked  for  nine  years  in  the 
Philippines  but  now  does  mission 
awareness  and  vocation  work  in 
Toronto. 


Writeback:  Let  us  know  what  you 
think  of  the  articles  and  features 
found  in  Scarboro  Missions.  Your 
comments  and  suggestions  are  al- 
ways appreciated. 

Please  address  your  remarks  to: 
The  Editor,  Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough, 
Ontario,  M1M  1M4. 
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Tram  The  Editors  Desk 

BILL  C-84: 

Making  things  worse 


Editor’s  Note:  The  following  is  a communique  issued 
August  11,  1987  by  an  interchurch  monitoring  commit- 
tee composed  of  representatives  from  the  Anglican, 
Catholic,  United,  Mennonite,  Friends  and  Christian 
Reformed  Churches. 

The  new  Bill  C-84  tabled  yesterday  in  the  House  of 
Commons  contains  clauses  which  could  effective- 
ly turn  Canadian  church  people  and  others  who 
help  refugee  claimants  into  criminals  and  does  little  or 
nothing  to  further  deter  unscrupulous  profiteers. 

New  sections  of  the  law  state  that  “every  person  who 
knowingly  organizes,  induces,  aids  or  abets.  . .the  com- 
ing into  Canada  of  a person  without  a valid  visa  is  guilty 
of  an  offence  and  liable”  to  fines  and  imprisonment.  This 
means  that  church  people  who  assist  refugee  claimants  at 
the  border  from  countries  like  El  Salvador  or  Guatemala 
who  legally  ask  for  refugee  status  at  the  border  — but 
who  do  not  have  a visa  from  our  embassy  in  Costa  Rica 
or  Guatemala  (we  have  no  embassy  in  El  Salvador)  — are 
guilty  of  an  offense  and  liable  to  fines,  imprisonment,  and 
seizure  of  their  vehicles. 

New  Clauses  95.1  and  95.2  could  be  used  to  stifle  hu- 
manitarian and  life-saving  action  by  Canadians  — with- 
out affecting  the  unscrupulous  profiteers  who,  for  exam- 
ple, organized  the  false  Portuguese  movement.  The  large 
movements  of  false  claimants  have  always  come  from 
countries  without  a visa  requirement  and  have  usually 
carried  valid  passports. 

The  new  clauses  do  not  explicitly  mention  “clandes- 
tine entry”  “smuggling”,  or  “counselling  false  refugee 
claims”.  Those  are  the  abuses  that  need  to  be  stopped  but 
are  untouched  by  the  new  clauses  in  their  present  form. 
Only  disembarkation  at  sea,  a clear  smuggling  activity,  is 
penalized  specifically  in  the  new  law.  This  however  is  a 
rare  occurrence,  and  not  a present  source  of  major  abuse. 

Churches  in  Canada  have  been  proud  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  able  to  counsel  church  partners  in  the  U.S. 
on  the  correct  procedures  for  legal  entry  into  Canada  for 


refugee  status.  Doing  so  after  Bill  C-84  is  passed  could 
become  an  offense.  Many  church  people,  if  it  comes  to  a 
choice  between  obeying  the  law  or  saving  a life  will 
choose  to  save  a life. 

The  United  States  Sanctuary  movement  which  arose  in 
order  to  help  bona-fide  refugees  escape  persecution  has 
been  subject  to  FBI  surveillance  and  prosecution.  This 
new  law  raises  the  spectre  of  similar  activity  in  Canada. 
We  do  not  want  to  see  RCMP  undercover  agents  infiltrat- 
ing prayer  groups  of  Canadian  churches  who  are  helping 
refugees. 

At  the  same  time,  other  provisions  of  Bill  C-84  will 
permit  the  deportation  of  genuine  refugees  without  a 
hearing. 

Clauses  4 and  5 set  up  a new  security  procedure  which 
could  deny  a refugee  hearing  to  any  person  suspected  of 
violent  activity,  or  subversion  against  any  democratic 
government,  institution  or  process.  Since  bona-fide 
refugees  are  being  persecuted  by  their  home  governments 
(the  reason  for  their  leaving)  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suspect  that  their  home  government  would  accuse  them 
of  crimes.  Governments  are  known  to  have  placed  accu- 
sations against  people  who  they  learn  are  outside  their 
country  as  a means  to  deny  refugee  status.  (If  they  will 
torture  and  kill  people,  false  accusations  are  nothing.) 

The  only  way  to  deal  with  this  kind  of  matter  is  to 
speed  the  refugee  process  — not  deport  without  a hear- 
ing. People  intending  to  create  terrorist  or  criminal  ac- 
tivity in  Canada  are  unlikely  to  enter  Canada  via  the 
refugee  route  — the  one  route  guaranteed  to  have  a 
detailed  investigation  of  background  by  the  RCMP!  The 
charges  need  to  be  examined  in  the  context  of  the  refugee 
hearing  not  exempt  from  it.  The  principle  of  universal 
access  to  a refugee  hearing  process  has  been  consistently 
advocated  by  major  Christian  churches. 

No  evidence  of  abuse  of  this  type  has  been  offered  by 
the  government,  and  it  seems  that  the  speed  of  preparing 
tins  Bill,  in  an  emotional  atmosphere  has  produced 
changes  which  will  make  things  worse  not  better. 
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ISSION 

'anada 


By  Fr.  Terry  Gallagher,  S.F.M. 


For  over  four  hundred  years 
Canada  has  been  the  recipient 
of  the  mission  of  the  European 
Church  to  its  unevangelized  and  its 
poor.  Beginning  with  the  French 
Jesuit  and  Recollect  missionaries  to 
New  France  and,  until  recently,  the 
Belgian  and  French  Oblate  mission- 
aries to  the  Inuit  and  Dene  peoples  of 
our  North,  Canada  has  been  mis- 
sioned to. 

Next  came  the  mission  of  Churches 
within  Canada  to  frontier  communi- 
ties. The  Religious  Hospitalers  of  St. 
Joseph  in  Montreal  who  ministered 
to  the  French  and  English  speaking 
communities  of  New  Brunswick;  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Anne  of  Montreal  who 
sailed  from  Quebec  around  the 
Straits  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  to  minister 
to  the  new  settlement  of  peoples  on 
Vancouver  Island  and  mainland  Brit- 
ish Columbia  were  two  such  groups. 
It  was  the  robust  and  generous 
Churches  of  the  Maritimes  that  sent 
priests  and  sisters  to  develop  the 
Church  of  Western  Canada.  So 
what’s  so  strange  about  considering 
Canada  as  mission? 

Perhaps  it’s  because  we  seem  so 
developed  as  a nation  and  as  a peo- 
ple. With  our  technological,  medical 
and  industrial  skills,  our  tremendous 
transportation  and  communication 
system  and  our  h igh rise  world-class 


cities,  we  feel  more  accustomed  to 
seeing  ourselves  as  helping  other 
lands  and  other  peoples.  “They  need 
us.  We  don’t  need  them!”  is  a com- 
monly held  feeling  and  opinion. 

The  sending  of  missionaries  to 
Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America  has 
been  a recognized  thrust  of  the  Cana- 
dian Catholic  Church  since  the  turn 
of  the  century.  The  founding  of  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
(originally  known  as  the  China  Mis- 
sion Society)  in  1918  and  many  other 
religious  communities  in  both 
French  and  English-speaking  Can- 


ada was  a sign  of  our  coming  of  age 
as  a church. 

What,  then,  do  we  mean  by  mis- 
sion Canada?  For  some  time  now 
Scarboro  Missions  has  recognized 
our  obligation  to  benefactors  and  the 
Canadian  Church  to  communicate 
what  we  have  learned  from  the  faith 
and  the  struggle  that  the  peoples  of 
Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America  and 
Caribbean  face.  Because  we  recog- 
nize that  much  of  the  poverty  and 
oppression  faced  by  these  peoples 
often  has  its  origins  here  in  Canada 
or  in  the  West,  Scarboro  established 
a Justice  & Peace  Office.  This  office 
is  engaged  in  research  and  works 
with  other  Church  groups  seeking 
justice  for  peoples  overseas  and  in 
Canada.  And  we  called  that  ‘mission 
Canada’  as  well. 

This,  however,  is  not  what  I mean 
when  1 speak  of  ‘mission  Canada’. 
To  speak  of  Canada  as  a mission- 
sending nation  or  Church  is  to  pre- 
sume that  we  are  a Christian  people 
imbued  with  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  that,  as  a people  and  a 
nation  we  are  living  by  these  princi- 
ples. Some  Canadians,  no  doubt,  are 
Christians.  They  are  in  some  cases 
Catholic,  some  are  Protestant.  A few 
people  even  live  those  values  and 
teachings  who  hold  no  particular 
Faith  tradition.  But  surely  it  is  clear 
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“ The  new  Cathedrals  where  we  gather  to  celebrate  the  riches,  joys  and  mysteries  of 
life  are  the  super  shopping  plazas,  the  cine-plexes,  the  video  arcades,  the  domed  or 
soon-to-be  domed  stadiums.  . . It  is  in  these  “temples"  that  what  is  “holy"  to  Canadian 
youth,  the  single  adult  or  yuppie  couple  is  served  and  worshipped.  ” 


— we  are  not  a Christian  nation;  we 
are  not  a Christian  people.  Chris- 
tians are  a minority  voice  and  a 
minority  people  in  this  consumer  ori- 
ented, materialistic,  secular  society 
in  which  God  and  God  values  have 
less  and  less  a place  of  influence  and 
adherence. 

This  is  the  reality  of  Canada.  The 
new  Cathedrals  where  we  gather  to 
celebrate  the  riches,  joys  and  myster- 
ies of  life  are  the  super  shopping 
plazas,  the  cine-plexes,  the  video 
arcades,  the  domed  or  soon-to-be 
domed  stadiums.  Within  these  archi- 
tectural masterpieces  are  celebrated 
the  finest  in  culture,  music,  drama 
and  art.  It  is  in  these  “temples”  that 
what  is  “holy”  to  Canadian  youth, 
the  single  adult,  yuppie  couple  or 
grandparent  is  served  and  wor- 
shipped. But  in  most  cases  worship- 
ping here  does  not  make  one  more 
sensitive  or  responsive  to  the  cries  of 
the  unemployed,  the  chronically  ill, 
the  handicapped,  the  unborn,  the  im- 
migrant, the  refugee  or  the  hag-lady. 

This  is  something  of  what  I mean 
when  1 write  mission  Canada.  To 
learn  of  the  accounts  of  violence 
against  women,  children,  and  minor- 
ity groups;  of  the  suicides,  and  drug 
and  alcohol  related  deaths,  I would 
have  to  conclude  that  we  are  not  just 
sick,  but  that  we  are  a people  without 
hbpe;  a people  without  a living  faith. 
In  other  words  we  are  the  true 
pagans  of  this  end  of  the  twentieth 
century.  We  are  the  ones  in  need  of 
mission  — the  sending  of  a Hope  that 
can  save  us. 

In  case  this  sounds  too  depressing 
or  discouraging,  let  me  conclude  on  a 
hopeful  note.  First,  to  recognize  and 
diagnose  correctly  a disease  is  the 
first  step  in  healing  it.  If  we  recognize 
the  validity  of  this  diagnosis  of  Cana- 
dian society  then  I believe  we  will 
begin  to  act  in  healthy,  healing  ways. 

Second,  there  are  many  committed 
Christians  living  in  every  city  and 
village  across  Canada.  But  they  need 
to  be  mobilized  from  their  quiet  liv- 
ing of  the  faith  to  a missionary  en- 
deavour to  restore  to  health  the 
social  heart  of  this  nation. 

Third,  to  this  country  have  come 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  devout  and 


“there  are  many  committed 
Christians  living  in  every 
city  and  village  across 
Canada.  But  they  need  to  be 
mobilized  from  their  quiet 
living  of  the  faith  to  a 
missionary  endeavour  to 
restore  to  health  the  social 
heart  of  this  nation.” 

practicing  Roman  Catholics  from  as 
far  away  as  Asia  and  as  close  as  the 
Azores  and  the  Caribbean.  They  are 
the  sons,  daughters  and  grand- 
children of  the  first  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity and  Catholicism  by  European 
and  North  American  missionaries. 
They  need  to  be  encouraged  to  prop- 
agate their  faith  and  life  values  in  this 
their  land  of  promise.  They  need  to 
be  awakened  to  their  missionary  role 
in  Canada. 

Lastly,  with  this  wave  upon  wave 
of  Christian  immigrants,  have  come 
as  well  other  God-peoples  in  great 
numbers  — the  Hindu,  the  Muslim, 
the  Buddhist.  Today,  along  with  Syn- 


agogues, are  found  the  Temples  and 
Mosques  of  these  great  religions. 
“God  is  One”  they  all  cry  out  in  uni- 
son with  Christians. 

In  Canada,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  human  race, 
there  have  come  together  all  the  ma- 
jor world  religions.  In  our  many  cit- 
ies we  live  together  in  the  same  areas, 
working  together  in  the  same  build- 
ings and  worship  the  One  God  in 
different  buildings  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood. In  past  ages  we  warred 
with  one  another,  destroyed  one 
another’s  cities  and  sacred  places, 
called  each  other  ‘pagan’,  ‘devil’,  and 
‘infidel’. 

Maybe  this  in  truth  is  ‘mission 
Canada’.  If  we  can  learn  in  this  coun- 
try, historically  divided  by  English 
and  French  animosity,  Catholic  and 
Protestant  jealousy,  Christian  and 
Jew  mistrust,  to  respect  and  revere 
one  another’s  culture  and  religious 
practices,  truly  celebrate  together  the 
truth  and  reality  of  the  One  God, 
then  we  will  have  become  “a  Good 
News”  for  humankind  entering  the 
twenty-first  century,  the  third  millen- 
nia. This  then  will  be  mission 
Canada. 
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Man  goes  about  his  work , Leshan. 


Young  boy. 


Restoration  work  on  a temple  in  Xian.  Vivant  Univers 

Apartment  construction,  Beijing.  Sign  in  fore- 
ground reads  ‘China  is  building’. 

Vivant  Univers 
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Japanese  Bishop:  ‘Counter  Pessimism 
with  Love  and  Hope’ 

The  increasingly  pessimistic  mood  of  the  Japanese  was 
noted  by  Bishop  Francis  Xavier  Kaname  Shimamoto  of 
Urawa  in  a recent  pastoral  letter  calling  on  Catholics  to 
try  to  create  a world  of  love  and  hope.  About  35  percent  of 
Japanese  believe  the  country  is  getting  worse,  about  10 
percent  more  than  felt  so  the  year  before,  according  to 
results  of  a survey  released  by  the  Prime  Minister’s  Office 
(PMO)  in  May. 

The  PMO  added  that  about  37  percent  — as  compared 
to  39.7  percent  in  1986  — felt  Japan  is  generally  heading 
for  the  better.  About  52  percent  described  their  patriotic 
sentiment  as  “rather  strong,”  the  first  time  this  figure 
exceeded  50  percent. 

The  analysis  is  based  on  7,739  usable  responses  to  a 
December  1986  survey  of  national  consciousness,  aimed 
at  10,000  respondents  over  20  years  old.  The  proportion 
expressing  pessimism  about  the  country’s  direction  was 
the  second  highest  since  the  government  started  the  an- 
nual survey  in  1 977.  Respondents  tended  to  cite  a worsen- 
ing business  climate,  uncertain  employment  situation  or 
soaring  land  prices,  said  the  PMO,  which  attributed  the 
increase  in  pessimism  to  the  growing  business  slump 
caused  by  the  strong  yen. 

The  survey  revealed  that  more  than  30  percent  of  re- 
spondents said  they  attach  more  importance  to  private 
than  to  public  interest.  About  35  percent  said  they  would 
attach  more  importance  to  enriching  their  personal  lives 
even  if  this  meant  going  against  the  national  interest, 
while  the  same  proportion  gave  a more  “socially-con- 
scious”  response.  {Asia  Focus). 


Phenomenal  Growth  of 
Fundamentalist  Sects  in  Chile 

Chile  now  ranks  second  in  Latin  America,  after 
Guatemala,  in  the  number  of  Protestant  sects  legally  rec- 
ognized in  the  country.  In  the  past  seven  years,  the 
number  has  grown  from  190  to  260  groups.  Relations 
between  the  sects  and  the  Pinochet  government  are  excel- 
lent, generally  much  more  favourable  than  between  the 
government  and  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Protestant 
groups  tend  to  support  the  military  regime,  and  more 
than  15,000  members  of  the  military  belong  to  one  of  the 
sects.  At  the  beginning  of  February,  fifteen  percent  of  the 
total  Chilean  population  belonged  to  non-Catholic  re- 
ligious groups.  The  groups  from  the  United  States,  includ- 


ing Mormons,  Evangelicals,  Baptists  and  Jehovah 
Witnesses,  have  made  great  inroads  among  the  youth.  All 
profess  to  be  convinced  anticommunists  and  faithful  fol- 
lowers of  Pinochet,  who  gives  them  special  attention. 
Chilean  TV  also  favours  the  Mormon  and  Evangelical 
preachers,  who  imitate  US-style  TV  preachers.  Pinochet 
has  recently  authorized  the  creation  of  the  first  evangelical 
university,  giving  it  full  academic  approval  and  financial 
support.  ( Mission  Intercom). 


Church  in  China 

The  Chinese  Catholic  Patriotic  Association  (CCPA) 
marked  its  30th  anniversary  in  July.  Those  past  30  years 
have  seen  many  changes  in  the  Church  in  China. 

At  first,  it  looked  as  if  the  Chinese  Church,  which 
broke  off  relations  with  the  Vatican  in  1957,  would 
wither;  in  fact,  for  more  than  a decade,  its  activities  were 
frozen.  But  this  lack  of  activity  was  most  probably  an 
effect  of  the  Cultural  Revolution  of  the  late  1960s  and 
early  1970s. 

The  Chinese  Church  started  moving  in  1979.  It  actively 
restored  church  facilities  and  services.  It  increased  con- 
tacts with  church  organizations  overseas  — but  not  with 
the  Holy  See.  The  conflict  with  the  Vatican,  Chinese 
Church  and  government  officials  say,  goes  back  to  its 
alliance  with  the  colonial  powers  exploiting  China. 
Today,  the  Vatican’s  diplomatic  link  with  Taiwan  remains 
an  obstacle  to  reconciliation.  The  CCPA  has  played  an 
important  role  in  stamping  out  “foreign  interferences”  in 
Chinese  Church  affairs.  Following  the  government’s  lead, 
it  actively  promoted  the  three-self  principle  (self-govern- 
ment, self-administration  and  self-propagation)  in  the 
Church. 

In  the  name  of  patriotism,  Catholics  were  urged  to  sever 
their  links  with  the  Vatican.  Catholics  were  split  into  two 
groups,  one  upholding  the  development  of  a national  in- 
dependent church,  the  other  maintaining  their  loyalty  to 
the  pope.  Some  of  the  latter  were  jailed;  others  went 
underground  to  maintain  their  own  religious  activities. 
But  the  situation  has  begun  to  change.  Some  bishops  and 
priests  have  been  freed  from  detention.  And  many  cler- 
gymen who  distanced  themselves  from  the  CCPA  have 
been  asked  to  resume  pastoral  duties. 

Also,  the  CCPA  no  longer  claims  to  be  the  embodiment 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  China.  Church  affairs  are  now 
managed  by  the  Chinese  Catholic  Church  Administrative 
Commission  and  the  Chinese  Catholic  Bishops’  College, 
both  founded  in  1981. 

Because  the  situation  of  the  Church  in  China  is  com- 
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plex  and  multi-faceted,  these  events  can  be  interpreted 
differently.  As  outside  observers,  we  hope  that  the  Chi- 
nese Church  can  find  ways  to  reconcile  its  internal  dif- 
ferences and  its  external  disputes  with  the  Vatican  and  the 
Universal  Church.  In  this  hope,  we  view  recent  events  in 
the  Chinese  Church  as  steps  in  this  direction. 

Editor’s  Note:  The  preceding  is  an  editorial  from  Asia 
Focus,  a weekly  publication  from  the  Union  of  Catholic 
Asian  News. 

West  Africa:  Commitment  to 
Christian-isiamac  Dialogue 

Resolutions  and  recommendations  of  the  Fourth  Plen- 
ary Assembly  of  the  Association  of  the  Episcopal  Con- 
ferences of  Anglophone  West  Africa  have  recently  been 
published.  The  theme  of  the  Assembly  was  “Christianity 
and  Islam  in  Dialogue”. 

The  Assembly  took  place  in  Lagos,  Nigeria,  with  over 


one  hundred  bishops  present,  including  Cardinal  F. 
Arinze,  President  of  the  Secretariat  for  Non-Christians, 
and  Cardinal  J.  Tomko,  Prefect  of  the  Congregation  for 
the  Evangelization  of  Peoples. 

The  ITCABIC  Newsletter  (Inter-territorial  Catholic 
Bishops’  Conference  of  Gambia,  Liberia  and  Sierra 
Leone)  in  publishing  the  communique  with  the  resolu- 
tions and  recommendations,  affirms  that  it  may  well  prove 
“to  be  a historic  document”. 

Among  the  motives  for  the  search  for  Christian-Islamic 
dialogue,  the  document  indicates  the  context  of  a multi- 
religious  society:  “Our  Church  finds  itself  in  a multi- 
religious  society.  In  their  daily  life,  our  faithful  have  to 
relate  at  all  levels  to  Muslims  and  adherents  of  the  Tradi- 
tional African  Religions.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  we 
find  or  devise  ways  and  means  of  living  in  peaceful  coexis- 
tence with  our  brothers  and  sisters  who  do  not  follow  our 
religion.  It  is  our  view  that  Christians  and  Muslims  must 
be  free  to  practise  their  religion  without  hindrance.” 
( Ommis  Terra). 
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50  Years 

of  Service 

A Tribute 

By  Fr.  Lionel  Walsh,  S.F.M. 


On  April  26,  1987  the  people 
of  the  parish  of  Yamasa,  in 
the  Dominican  Republic, 
turned  out  in  large  numbers,  to  cele- 
brate with  Sister  Susan  Daly,  the  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  her  religious 
profession. 

Among  the  many  tributes  paid  to 
Sister  Susan  on  that  day,  one  came 
from  a Sister  of  her  own  Order,  a 
citizen  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
who  wrote:  “With  her  we  celebrate 
and  we  rejoice  in  the  gifts  which  she 
has  brought  to  us:  the  industrious- 
ness of  her  native  Canada,  her  deli- 
cacy and  refinement  which  reflect 
years  spent  in  the  Orient,  her  spirit  of 
hospitality  and  her  strong  and  tran- 
quil faith.” 

Born  in  Saskatchewan  Sr.  Daly 
joined  the  Grey  Sisters  of  the  Immac- 
ulate Conception  in  Pembroke,  On- 
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tario,  in  1937.  She  joined  with  the 
hope  of  being  sent  as  a missionary  to 
China,  where  some  of  the  Grey  Sis- 
ters had  already  gone.  Her  first  con- 
tact with  the  Chinese,  however,  was 
not  to  be  in  the  Far  East  but  in  Van- 
couver. There  she  worked  for  eight 
years  as  a teacher  in  the  Chinese 
community  for  eight  years. 

Finally,  in  1947,  came  her  appoint- 
ment to  China.  She  went  with  several 
other  sisters  of  her  congregation  to 
work  with  priests  of  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society,  in  the 
Lishui  diocese,  in  Chekiang.  In 
Lishui  the  sisters  were  in  charge  of  a 
hospital  and  dispensary  and  Sister 
Susan  joined  them  in  their  efforts  to 
alleviate  the  suffering  of  the  sick  and 
to  promote  the  health  of  the  people. 
She  continued  in  this  work  for  four 
years  and,  perhaps,  would  have 
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Actively  involved  in  the  missionary  work  of  the  church  for  50  years  Sr.  Susan  Daly  chats  with  youth.  Yamasa.  Dominican  Republic. 


spent  her  life  among  the  Chinese.  By 
1951,  China  had  a new  government. 
Conditions  were  not  favourable  to 
the  work  of  the  Sisters  and  they  were 
obliged  to  leave  the  country. 

Susan’s  next  appointment  was  to 
Japan.  In  Shimabara,  in  the  diocese 
of  Nagasaki,  she  joined  a small  com- 
munity of  the  sisters  of  her  Order. 
Sister  Susan  continued  to  work  as  she 
had  in  China  among  the  sick  and  in 
the  field  of  preventive  medicine  and 
other  forms  of  social  work.  Her  stay 
in  Japan  lasted  for  seven  years  until 
her  recall  to  Canada  in  1958. 

The  following  year.  Sister  Susan 
set  out  again  for  a new  mission  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  The  Grey  Sis- 
ters of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
had  already  begun  to  work  in  the 
parish  of  Yamasa  and  were  about  to 
set  up  a school  in  Consuelo.  Sister 


Susan  arrived  with  two  other  sisters 
to  teach  in  this  school. 

“With  her  we  celebrate  and 
we  rejoice  in  the  gifts  which 
she  has  brought  to  us.” 

For  the  past  28  years,  Sor  Susana, 
as  she  is  known  to  her  Spanish  speak- 
ing friends,  has  devoted  herself  to  the 
service  of  the  Dominican  people.  Her 
time  has  been  divided  between  the 
parishes  of  Yamasa  and  Consuelo, 
both  under  the  care  of  Scarboro 
priests.  She  has  served  as  a teacher  in 
the  public  schools,  as  a health  care 
worker  in  the  field  of  preventive 
medicine  and  in  pastoral  work  espe- 
cially in  catechetics.  Since  1974  she 
has  been  a member  of  the  Cate- 


chetical Institute  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  Santo  Domingo,  a body  which 
trains  catechists  to  work  among  the 
people. 

During  the  long  years  of  her  re- 
ligious life  Sister  Susan  Daly  has 
borne  witness  in  her  native  Canada, 
in  China,  in  Japan  and  in  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  to  the  good  news  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  Through  her  ser- 
vice, through  her  teaching  and 
through  the  example  of  her  life,  the 
Lord  has  communicated  his  word  to 
many  people. 

Those  of  us  who  know  and  love 
Sister  Susan  offer  her  our  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes  in  this  the  year 
of  her  fiftieth  anniversary  and  we 
pray  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that 
she  may  be  granted  many  more  years 
to  continue  her  missionary  work  in 
the  service  of  the  Gospel. 
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World  Mission  Sunday 

Laity  Called 
to  Rediscover 
Role 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  the  Holy  Father’s 
message  for  World  Mission  Sunday,  18  October  1987. 
The  Editor. 

I would  like  to  dedicate  the  present  Message  to  that 
vast  and  chosen  portion  of  the  People  of  God,  the  lay 
faithful,  the  laity  — men  and  women  of  every  age  and 
condition  — in  order  to  reanimate  in  them  the  awareness 
of  their  being  components  of  a people  which  is  by  its  very 
nature  missionary.  Indeed,  the  Church  exists  in  order  to 
evangelize,  that  is  to  say,  in  order  to  preach  and  teach,  to 
be  the  channel  of  the  gift  of  grace,  to  reconcile  sinners 
with  God,  as  I affirmed  in  1982,  recalling  Pope  Paul  VI 
and  quoting  his  words.  Evangelization  and  the  mission, 
therefore,  are  not  something  optional  or  supplementary 
and  marginal;  the  Church  was  born  missionary,  and  for 
her,  to  evangelize  is  the  law  of  life.  . . 

The  work  of  evangelization  is  not  reserved  only  to  the 
hierarchy,  but  the  obligation  of  spreading  the  faith  is 
imposed  on  every  disciple  of  Christ,  according  to  his 
ability.  And  the  root  of  this  obligation  is  in  the  first  of  the 
sacraments  of  the  faith.  1'hus,  all  lay  Christians,  specifi- 
cally by  virtue  of  Baptism,  are  called  by  the  Lord  to  an 
effective  apostolate.  For  by  its  very  nature  the  Christian 
vocation  is  also  a vocation  to  the  apostolate.  . . 

From  this  arises  my  renewed  invitation  to  the  laity,  so 
that  rediscovering  their  original  dignity  of  disciples  of  the 
Lord,  they  would  deepen  the  sense  of  their  apostolic  dig- 
nity and  offer  a generous  contribution  to  the  work  of 
evangelization.  . . 

Lay  vocations,  called  to  give  a specific  contribution  to 
the  ecclesial  community,  constitute  even  today  in  the 
midst  of  the  People  of  God  a strong  and  significant 
expression  of  missionary  donation.  Today,  even  more 
than  in  the  past,  there  is  a growing  need  for  persons  who 
consecrate  themselves  totally  to  missionary  activity.  For 
there  are  certain  priests,  religious  and  laymen  who  are 
prepared  to  undertake  mission  work  in  their  own  coun- 
try or  abroad,  and  who  are  endowed  with  the  appropri- 
ate natural  disposition,  character  and  talents.  They  are 
set  apart  for  the  work  to  which  they  have  been  called. 
Yes,  the  Church  today  has  need  of  mature  laymen,  so  that 
they  be  disciples  and  witnesses  of  Christ,  builders  of  the 


Christian  community,  transforming  the  world  with 
Gospel  values. 

To  all  laymen,  already  involved  in  the  missionary 
action  of  the  Church,  I want  to  express  my  thanks  and 
encouragement,  confirming  each  of  them  in  their  respec- 
tive work. 

In  this  regard,  I want  to  recall  first  of  all,  the  ranks  of  so 
many  well-deserving  catechists  — men  and  women  — 
who  give  an  irreplaceable  contribution  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  faith,  and  who  in  our  time  are  called  to  a role 
of  maximum  importance.  It  is  undeniable  that,  without 
these  specialized  workers  in  mission  lands,  many  now 
flourishing  Churches  would  not  have  been  built.  They 
have  been  and  are  direct  witnesses  of  the  faith;  at  times 
they  were  the  first  ones,  chronologically  speaking,  in 
bringing  the  Good  News,  thus  becoming  active  collab- 
orators in  the  mission  of  establishing,  developing  and 
increasing  the  Christian  life.  Their  service  is  grafted  in  the 
very  structure  of  evangelization,  and  therefore  the 
Church  will  always  have  need  of  them.  Once  again  1 
express  the  hope  that  they  grow  in  numbers  and  in 
quality  for  this  very  necessary  work.  I confidently  hope 
that  they  will  always  find  the  benevolence  and  the  assis- 
tance that  they  need.  Evidently,  they  too  have  the  right  to 
adequate  support,  and  if  they  cannot  be  supported  by 
their  own  communities,  due  to  their  poverty,  the  soli- 
darity of  other  Christians  must  provide  for  them.  . . 

In  this  regard,  too,  I hope  that  through  the  Synod, 
many  particular  Churches  may  rediscover  that  form  of 
missionary  cooperation,  and  feel  committed  to  discern- 
ing and  furthering  these  lay  vocations,  which  many  will 
be  happy  to  embrace,  ready  and  disposed  to  be  actively 
inserted  in  other  communities  of  brothers.  . . 

I must  yet  recall  — and  it  is  another  happy  coincidence 
— the  celebration  of  the  Marian  Year.  It  is  natural,  easy 
and  consoling  for  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
Church  to  look  to  her  who  from  the  very  beginning  is 
present  in  the  mission  of  the  Church.  If  the  journey  of  this 
Church,  already  nearing  the  end  of  the  second  Christian 
millennium  calls  for  a renewed,  generous  commitment  in 
her  mission,  it  will  always  and  ever  be  necessary  to 
proceed  with  Mary. 

Following  Christ,  the  Church  with  immutable  fidelity 
seeks  to  carry  out  today  her  specific  mission  within  the 
history  of  men  and  of  peoples:  In  the  context  of  this 
collaboration  with  the  work  of  the  Redeemer  Son,  she 
gathers  around  Mary,  awaiting  a new  Pentecost.  It  is  to 
Mary,  therefore,  who  precedes  the  Church  in  faith,  that 
all  Christians  must  look  in  order  to  understand  and  to 
actualize  the  meaning  of  their  own  mission:  to  cooperate 
in  the  work  of  the  salvation  effected  by  Christ,  until  it  is 
brought  to  a definitive  conclusion  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven. 
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A Missionary  Vocation 


A Covenant 
with  Life 


By  Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  S.F.M. 

If  we  look  around  it  is 
clear  that  we  live  in  an 
age  in  which  a covenant 
with  death  has  been  made 
and  confirmed  by  the  world 
powers  together  with  the 
military  complex  and  sup- 
ported by  economic  forces. 
We  see  before  us  the  apoca- 
lyptic vision  of  a lifeless 
earth  after  a nuclear  attack, 
the  horrible  legalization  of 
abortion  in  many  countries, 
the  growing  acceptance  of  euthanasia.  We  hear  about 
and  see  on  television  the  reality  of  millions  of  people  who 
are  starving  to  death  and  we  live  in  the  knowledge  that 
most  of  our  sisters  and  brothers  live  in  sub-human  condi- 
tions that  makes  a he  of  their  dignity  as  daughters  and 
sons  of  the  God  of  Life. 

In  fact,  we  hear  and  see  so  much  of  this  declared 
covenant  with  death  that  it  produces  in  us  a kind  of 
numbing  which  kills  our  spirit  and  we  end  up  in  a state  of 
indifference.  We  condition  ourselves  not  to  hear  the  bad 
news,  not  to  see  the  mass  starvation,  the  neglect  of  the 
elders  in  society,  the  slaughter  of  the  unborn,  the  aban- 
donment of  the  street  people,  the  plight  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  the  under-employed,  the  uneducated,  the  sick 
and  shut-ins.  We  don’t  see  the  daily  injustices  perpetrated 
by  governments  and  institutions.  We  blind  ourselves  to 
the  struggles  of  all  those  ostracized  by  society.  We  find  it 
very  hard  to  see  the  torment  of  those  affected  by  incura- 
ble diseases,  the  pollution  of  the  air  and  water,  the  de- 
struction of  the  earth’s  goods,  the  squandering  of  natural 
resources.  We  fail  to  hear  the  cry  of  the  poor.  And  if  we 
do  hear  and  see  these  things  we  do  not  let  them  enter  into 
ourselves  so  that  they  touch  our  hearts  and  souls.  We 
have  developed  an  acceptable  means  by  which  we  can 
assuage  our  consciences  — donating  to  this  cause  or  that 
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disaster  relief  and  then  turning  around  and  saying  we 
have  done  our  part.  But  this  response  of  a numbed  spirit 
does  not  declare  itself  against  the  prevailing  covenant 
with  death  now  reigning  over  us.  It  only  seeks  to  cover  it 
up. 

“ More  than  simply  proclaiming  this  covenant 
with  life  the  missionary  is  also  a steward  of 
life  and  this  stewardship  becomes  our 
mandate.” 

As  missionaries,  this  realization  obliges  us  to  take  life 
seriously.  The  missionary  vocation  calls  us  to  proclaim 
the  covenant  with  life  in  a situation  of  death.  More  than 
simply  proclaiming  this  covenant  with  life  the  missionary 
is  also  a steward  of  life  and  this  stewardship  becomes  our 
mandate.  Deuteronomy  offers  us  the  challenge  of  this 
mandate  when  it  says:  “Here  then,  I have  today  set  before 
you  life  and  prosperity,  death  and  doom.  Choose  life 
then,  that  you  and  your  descendants  may  live  . . .”  (Deut. 
30:15,19). 

Accepting  this  mandate  the  missionary  brings  the  gos- 
pel to  concrete  situations  and  peoples  because  he/she 
recognizes  that  it  is  in  this  life  that  God’s  kingdom  is 
effectuated  in  its  initial  and  developing  stages.  It  is  in  this 
life  that  God  wants  to  become  “all  for  all”.  It  is  in  this  life 
that  human  beings  have  the  possibility  of  creating  and  co- 
operating with  God  and  one  another  in  making  this 
covenant  with  life  a reality  for  all,  creation  and  redemp- 
tion an  experience  for  all,  salvation  a state  of  being  which 
affects  all.  It  is  one  of  the  most  challenging  aspects  of  our 
missionary  vocation. 


Fr.  Frank  Flegel,  S.F.M.,  is  a member  of  Scarboro’s  For- 
mation-Education Department. 


apanese  Church 


Looking 
to  the 
Future 

Bishop  Stephen  Fumio  Hamao 
of  Yokohama  spoke  recently 
with  Asia  Focus  about  the  di- 
rections in  which  the  Church  in 
Japan  is  moving.  He  was  interviewed 
in  Singapore  during  the  planning 
meeting  of  the  Federation  of  Asian 
Bishops’  Conference  (FABC)  in  June 
1987. 

Bishop  Hamao,  47,  was  first 
associated  with  the  FABC  Office  of 
Education  and  Student  Chaplaincy. 
His  present  term  with  the  Office  of 
Social  Communications  ends  in 
1990.  He  credits  the  FABC  with  giv- 
ing him  a sense  of  his  Asian  identity. 

Asia  Focus:  In  what  ways  does  the 
Church  in  Japan  differ  from  the 
Church  in  other  Asian  countries? 

Bishop  Stephen  Fumio  Hamao: 
While  we  are  a minority  Church  — 
less  than  0.3  percent  of  Japan’s  120 
million  people  are  Catholics  — we 
have  a long  history.  In  1549,  St.  Fran- 
cis Xavier  was  our  first  contact  with 
the  Gospel. 

Then,  there  was  persecution  for 
200  years.  After  the  first  contact, 
there  were  at  least  300,000  Catholics 
at  that  time.  With  persecution, 
almost  all  were  gone.  The  few  that 
remained  had  only  baptism.  But  even 
without  the  sacraments,  they  per- 
severed in  the  faith. 

When  our  ports  were  opened  to 
foreigners  more  than  100  years  ago, 
French  foreign  missionary  priests 

An  economic  giant.  Todays  Japan. 
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came  and  found  a small  group  of 
Catholics  who  had  kept  the  faith. 
And  for  the  next  100  years,  Catholics 
made  major  contributions  to  Jap- 
anese society  in  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion and  social  welfare.  Religious 
sisters  were  especially  active  in  these 
areas.  Bishops,  priests  and  laity  tried 
to  become  good  citizens. 

Asia  Focus:  Why  was  good  citizen- 
ship considered  important? 

Bishop  Hamao:  If  Catholics  were  in- 
ferior citizens,  they  would  not  make 
good  witnesses  to  the  faith  in  Japan. 
So  many  Catholics  succeeded  in  be- 
coming good  citizens  that  in  spite  of 
being  a small  minority,  Catholics 
were  respected,  looked  up  to  and 
otherwise  considered  full  members 
of  Japanese  society.  We  were  not  per- 
secuted any  more. 

Today,  the  time  has  come  to 
change  this  attitude.  It  is  not  enough 
to  be  good  citizens  alone  in  Japanese 
society,  which  is  a materialistic  con- 
sumer society.  It  isn’t  enough  to 
reach  high  positions  in  society,  own 
good  houses,  cars,  and  the  like.  The 
concern  of  the  bishops  of  Japan  is 
that  Catholics  should  be  real  mis- 
sionaries in  society  and  try  to  trans- 
form society  by  changing  the  mental- 
ity of  the  Japanese  people  towards 
Gospel  values,  through  Catholic 
schools  perhaps. 

Asia  Focus:  How  have  the  bishops 
expressed  this  concern  in  policy  and 
practice? 

Bishop  Flamao:  In  1984,  the  Con- 
ference of  Japanese  Bishops  declared 
as  a priority  policy  that  all  Catholics 
should  be  missionaries,  not  only 
priests  and  nuns  and  catechists,  but 
also  lay  people.  We  said  they  must 
bear  witness  to  the  joy  of  faith 
among  their  neighbours  and  friends. 

We  emphasize  the  joy  of  faith  a lot. 
In  the  past,  we  considered  mission- 
ary work  as  catechism.  But  cate- 
chism doesn’t  touch  the  heart.  Faith 
must  touch  the  heart.  Joy  of  faith 
must  spread  to  our  friends. 

We  also  recognized  that  while  we 
find  some  Gospel  values  in  Japanese 
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society,  we  also  find  a lot  of  mate- 
rialism and  consumerism.  We  said  all 
Catholics  must  try  to  transform  the 
mentality  of  Japanese  society  and  try 
to  help  the  poor,  try  to  live  and  move 
the  poor. 

Asia  Focus:  Who  are  the  poor  in 
Japan? 

Bishop  Hamao:  Our  poor  are  per- 
haps not  so  destitute  as  the  poor  in 
Africa,  India  and  other  parts  of  Asia. 
Our  poor  include  the  aged  who  live 
alone,  away  from  their  children. 
When  they  die,  nobody  knows. 
There  will  be  more  of  such  aged  peo- 
ple. 

There  are  the  handicapped,  who 
are  not  admitted  into  regular  schools 
and  are  segregated  from  healthy  chil- 
dren. These  handicapped  are  very 
well  treated  in  their  own  institutions 
but  they  do  not  live  with  others. 

“The  concern  of  the  bishops 
of  Japan  is  that  Catholics 
should  be  real  missionaries 
in  society  and  try  to 
transform  society  by 
changing  the  mentality  of 
the  Japanese  people  towards 
Gospel  values 

We  also  discriminate  against 
young  workers  — graduates  from 
junior  high  schools  who  come  in 
large  numbers  to  the  towns.  They  are 
put  to  work  in  factories  where  they 
are  treated  like  machines.  They  earn 
lots  of  money,  but  they  are  dehuman- 
ized. There  is  no  room  for  reflection 
or  thinking  in  their  lives. 

Then,  there  are  the  other  Asian 
peoples  in  Japan. 

Asia  Focus:  How  do  you  explain 
why  so  many  Japanese  seem  to  be 
prejudiced  against  other  Asians? 

Bishop  Hamao:  We  Japanese,  who 
have  had  an  inferiority  complex  to- 
ward Western  people,  conquered 
Asian  countries  during  the  last  two 


world  wars  and  so,  we  have  a superi- 
ority complex  toward  Asian  peoples, 
Koreans  especially. 

The  Koreans  were  forced  to  come 
to  Japan  and  went  to  war  side  by  side 
with  Japanese  citizens.  But  after  the 
war,  they  were  treated  as  foreigners. 
We  have  no  respect  for  Koreans.  We 
have  a little  more  respect  for  the 
Chinese.  Recently,  we’ve  been  get- 
ting refugees  from  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia. There  is  great  difficulty  in 
housing  them  or  getting  jobs  for 
them.  We  respect  the  white  people 
too  much.  I feel  ashamed.  The  FABC 
has  helped  us  realize  our  own  preju- 
dices toward  other  Asian  peoples. 

I would  also  include  among  our 
poor  the  Ainu  minority  in  Hokkaido. 
It’s  a myth  that  we  Japanese  are  one 
race.  Anyhow,  we  are  destroying 
them.  They  are  a low  caste.  Yes, 
there  is  a low  caste  in  Japan.  It  is  only 
on  occasions  of  marriage  and  job- 
seeking that  the  Ainu  are  discovered 
— from  registers.  We  have  this  kind 
of  discrimination  in  Japan. 

The  Catholic  Church  should  be 
with  all  our  poor  people,  but  until 
now,  we  have  separated  from  them. 
This  is  shameful. 

Asia  Focus:  How  are  you  involving 
the  laity  in  this  reorientation  of  the 
Church  toward  the  poor? 

Bishop  Hamao:  This  year,  the 
Bishops’  Conference  of  Japan  is 
holding  a National  Convention  for 
Evangelization  in  Kyoto.  Each  dio- 
cese will  send  five  lay  persons,  five 
priests  (Religious  and  diocesan)  and 
three  Religious  brothers  and  sisters. 

Each  metropolitan  see  — Tokyo, 
Osaka  and  Nagasaki  — has  been  ex- 
amining the  dichotomy  between 
faith  and  life  that  seems  to  charac- 
terize so  many  of  our  Catholics. 

Each  is  also  confronting  the 
dichotomy  between  the  Church  and 
the  larger  society:  we  don’t  live  and 
work  with  society. 

The  bishops  will  go  to  Kyoto  to 
listen  to  the  laity.  Whatever  they  tell 
us,  we  will  listen  and  discuss  and 
support  and  concretize  in  the 
Bishops’  Conference  in  December 
1987. 


A 

word 

on 


WITCHCRAFT 


By  Fr.  Josef  Gerner,  MCCJ 

Witchcraft  has  been  very 
strong  among  the  Acholi 
people  in  Uganda.  I also 
found  it  strong  among  the  Turkana, 
Luos  and  Kalenjin  peoples  of  Kenya, 
not  only  in  the  countryside  but  also 
in  a more  hidden  way  in  Kariobangi, 
a Nairobi  slum  area. 

Let  me  first  confess  that  1 was  not 
prepared  for  meeting  this  phenome- 
non of  witchcraft  properly.  It  has 
generally  been  considered  as  pagan 
and  as  bad  and  backward  within  the 
missionary  setup.  We  actually  never 
tried  to  study  it  seriously.  There  is 
still  a lot  of  work  to  be  done  in  this 
area  and  I hope  our  African  confreres 
may  help  us  understand  witchcraft  in 
its  true  dimensions. 

Witchdoctors  are  healers  and  ob- 
viously very  successful  ones.  They 
are  both  highly  regarded  and  appre- 
ciated by  the  people  and  much  feared 
by  everybody.  They  are  very  power- 
ful, often  like  masters  over  life  and 
death.  A number  of  Independent 
Churches  — churches  which  are  a 
mixture  of  Christianity  and  tradi- 


tional religions  - — have  taken  a lot 
from  witchcraft,  especially  its  heal- 
ing power.  They  lay  on  hands,  utter 
lots  of  magic  words,  keep  jumping, 
dancing;  in  short,  do  what  witchdoc- 
tors do.  They  even  charge  a lot  of 
money  for  their  services.  How  can 
there  be  an  effective  prayer  for  heal- 
ing without  excessive  financial 
charge? 

“They  have  such  different 
ways  of  reasoning,  judging, 
perceiving.  I reasoned  in  my 
European  way,  presented 
the  message  in  our 
Eurocentric  way.” 

From  the  very  beginning  I felt  a 
strong  dislike  for  the  witchdoctors.  I 
just  couldn’t  stand  them.  My  Euro- 
pean background  and  way  of  reason- 
ing would  never  be  able  to  overlook 
what  looked  to  me  to  be  inhuman 
and  exploitative.  It  seemed  so  unrea- 
sonable to  me.  Only  after  many  years 


did  I change  my  attitude  to  that  of 
first  becoming  an  attentive  listener, 
of  being  eager  to  learn  from  the  peo- 
ple and  their  great  traditions,  to 
wonder  at  the  inconceivable.  They 
have  such  different  ways  of  reason- 
ing, judging,  perceiving.  I reasoned 
in  my  European  way,  presented  the 
message  in  our  Eurocentric  way. 
They  had  been  such  good  listeners  of 
me.  They  understood  a lot  of  my 
strange  teaching  but  they  always  had 
to  apply  it  and  translate  it  into  their 
own  language  and  understanding.  I 
doubt  that  any  European  will  ever 
understand  witchcraft  and  its 
positive  values  at  all. 

Dislike 

Let  me  come  back  to  the  reasons 
why  1 disliked  witchdoctors  so  much, 
why  I kept  fighting  them  for  so  long. 
First,  I considered  them  to  be  the  real 
obstacle  to  the  inner  acceptance  of 
Christianity.  In  this  I might  have 
been  quite  wrong.  Our  strange  atti- 
tude towards  them  may  have,  in  fact, 
turned  them  against  us  and  Chris- 
tianity.  My  second  reason  for  dis- 
liking them  is  very  real  and  to  be 
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taken  seriously.  They  are  exploiters, 
bloodsuckers.  They  charge  people  a 
fortune  once  they  discover  that  one  is 
really  having  problems.  Witchdoc- 
tors become  very  rich.  Their  greedi- 
ness made  me  turn  against  them 
fiercely.  They  provided  all  the  deadly 
poison  needed  for  ‘Tich  Acholi’,  the 
‘Work  of  Acholi’. 

Killing  people  through  poisoning 
has  been  very  common,  especially 
among  the  Acholi.  Any  kind  of  jeal- 
ousy could  lead  to  poisoning.  When- 
ever someone  seemed  to  be  success- 
ful in  their  work,  on  their  farm,  with 
their  family,  they  had  to  be  poisoned. 
It  was  seen  as  a necessity.  Showing 
your  success  too  openly  meant  to 
yearn  for  death.  And  the  witch- 
doctors provide  poison  to  whomever 
pays  for  it.  At  the  same  time  an  ‘anti- 
poison’ is  kept  ready. 

I had  a fourth  reason  for  my  an- 
tipathy against  them.  Many  of  the 
sick  people,  especially  children, 
could  have  been  saved  from  death 
through  medical  services  provided  in 


“The  African  believes  in 
healing  through  human 
mediation.  He  believes  far 
more  in  the  healing  word 
than  in  the  medicine.  It  has 
a sacramental  function.” 

dispensaries  and  hospitals  if  they 
would  not  first  have  been  taken  to 
the  witchdoctors.  Once  the  witch- 
doctor had  failed  to  succeed  in  the 
cure  people  would  go,  but  by  then  it 
was  too  late.  There  was  no  remedy 
for  them  any  longer.  I fully  sympa- 
thized with  those  great  and  dedicated 
doctors  in  those  hospitals  who 
would  become  furious  over  all  those 
hopelessly  delayed  and  often  spoiled 
cases,  spoiled  through  wrong  medi- 
cal treatment.  As  one  can  see,  there 
were  quite  serious  reasons  for  my 
feeling. 

On  another  plane,  however,  these 
witchdoctors  seemed  to  have  a high 
respect  for  the  missionaries.  The 


more  our  church  grew  the  more  the 
witchdoctors  came  closer  to  us.  They 
tried  to  have  their  ceremonies  close 
to  the  church  and  eventually  at  the 
same  time  as  our  Sunday  mass.  I did 
not  like  it  at  all  and  thought  that  they 
wanted  to  disturb  us  on  purpose.  But 
our  people  assured  me  that  they  only 
came  close  in  order  to  share  the 
witchcraft  of  those  white  ‘witchdoc- 
tors’ who  they  considered  to  be  very 
powerful. 

There  had  always  been  a kind  of 
competition  between  witchdoctors 
and  the  missionaries.  They  had  to 
prove  that  their  healing  power  was 
still  strong  while  we  tried  to  convince 
the  people  to  go  to  the  hospital  and 
find  good  medication.  During  one 
long  dry  spell  the  maize  and  other 
crops  were  withering  away.  There 
was  a big  famine.  We  were  all  very 
much  alarmed.  It  was  the  morning  of 
Ascension  Day.  As  usual,  I invited 
the  people  to  come  to  mass  through 
the  loudspeakers  on  top  of  the  roof.  I 
just  followed  the  inspiration  of  my 
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heart  and  told  them  that  we  would 
pray  powerfully  for  rain  and  that 
we  would  surely  get  rain.  Plenty  of 
people  came.  The  non-Christians 
laughed  at  my  announcement  and  at 
our  people  going  to  church  to  pray 
for  rain.  “He,  this  foreigner,  can 
never  make  rain.  Tomorrow  morn- 
ing we  will  do  as  our  forefathers  did 
and  have  a big  sacrifice  offered  at  the 
Amuru  hot  water  springs.  That  alone 
can  bring  us  rain,”  they  said. 

Prayer  for  Rain 

But  we  went  ahead,  we  prayed  and 
had  a very  prayerful  procession  with 
the  blessed  sacrament  through  the 
fields.  The  Lord  had  to  listen  to  such 
fervent  prayers  I thought.  On  our 
way  home  we  were  greeted  with  even 
more  scorn.  The  sun  had  beaten 
down  on  us  mercilessly.  In  the  eve- 
ning we  showed  a bible  film  in  the 
mission  compound.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  film,  during  the  most  interest- 
ing part,  people  rushed  away.  At  first 
I didn’t  know  what  was  wrong,  then 
I noticed  big  clouds  in  the  sky.  I just 
managed  to  carry  the  projector  in- 
doors before  it  began  to  rain.  It 
sounded  like  Beethovens’  symphony 
to  me.  Rain  has  always  been  consid- 
ered a blessing  in  Africa.  This  rain 
meant  life,  food  for  the  whole  year. 
Imagine  how  our  people  went  to  the 
homes  of  the  non-Christians  telling 
them  that  there  was  obviously  no 
need  any  longer  for  their  traditional 
sacrifice. 

The  very  first  year  of  my  mission- 
ary life  in  Amuru  I made  quite  an  up- 
setting discovery.  A visitor  came  to 
see  me  from  a neighbouring  mission 
and  I took  him  by  landrover  to  see 
the  hot  springs  of  Amuru.  On  the 
way  back  I saw  a group  of  women  in 
a kind  of  procession  with  flowers 
around  their  necks.  All  of  them 
seemed  to  bend  their  heads  as  soon  as 
I stopped.  Obviously  they  did  not 
like  the  fact  that  they  had  been  dis- 
covered. The  witchdoctor  was  a 
leading  lady  of  our  lay  apostolate.  I 
looked  into  it  more  and  discovered 
that  five  active  members,  in  fact, 
were  at  the  same  time  very  active  < 
witchdoctors.  That  was  alarming.  3 
We  had  to  stop  them  from  receiving  | 
the  sacraments  but  they  still  tried  to  5; 


be  very  helpful  in  the  church.  They 
never  agreed  to  give  up  their  witch- 
craft. What  was  it  that  would  make 
them  adhere  to  both  the  church  and 
to  witchcraft? 

Witchcraft  is  somehow  frighten- 
ing and  has  definitely  evil  powers  in 
it.  At  least,  that  was  the  way  I experi- 
enced it.  The  central  idea  of  it,  maybe 
the  original  idea  behind  it,  should  be 
studied.  There  is  a decisive  power  in 
it.  It  is  an  eminent  religious  phe- 
nomenon. The  African  believes  in 
healing  through  human  mediation. 
He  believes  far  more  in  the  healing 


word  than  in  the  medicine.  It  has  a 
sacramental  function.  Our  African 
Christians  and  theologians  have  to 
make  a concerted  effort  to  open  up 
this  dimension  of  divine  power,  to 
open  it  up  for  a new  sacramentology. 
I feel  rather  sorry  I couldn’t  really 
cope  with  the  issue  in  an  adequate 
way. 

Fr.  Josef  Gerner,  MCCJ,  is  a Cam- 
boni  missioner  who  has  lived  and 
worked  in  Uganda  and  Kenya  and 
currently  works  in  their  Flouse  of 
Formation  in  Innsbruck,  Austria. 


“ Our  African  Christians  and  theologians  have  to  make  an  effort  to  open  up  the 
dimension  of  divine  power  in  witchcraft;  to  open  it  up  for  a new  sacramentology.  ” 
North  Africa. 
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SUGARBOWL 


By  Reginald  McQuairt 

The  Philippines  is  the  only 
Christian  country  in  Asia,  an 
area  of  the  globe  where  more 
than  two-fifths  of  the  world’s  popu- 
lation is  concentrated.  It  owes  its 
Christianity  to  the  Spanish  mission- 
aries who  accompanied  the  sixteenth 
century  colonizers,  at  the  same  time 
that  a similar  process  of  colonization 
and  Christianization  was  taking 
place  in  Latin  America.  And  the 
thirst  for  liberation  from  feudal 
structures  which  have  kept  the 
masses  impoverished  for  centuries,  is 
as  ardent  in  the  Philippines  as  it  is 
anywhere  in  Latin  America. 

Nowhere  is  the  need  for  liberation 


of  the  poor  more  acute  than  on  the 
island  of  Negros,  the  sugarbowl  of 
the  Philippines.  An  immensely  fertile 
island  about  the  size  and  population 
of  Jamaica,  since  the  mid-1800s  the 
land  has  been  divided  up  into  large 
sugar  plantations  owned  by  a few 
rich  families.  Four  hundred  thou- 
sand workers  and  their  families  live 
in  thatched  houses  on  these  lands, 
without  any  title  to  their  homes,  their 
lives  controlled  by  the  bacendado,  or 
plantation  owner,  and  his  overseer. 
Wages  are  low  ($2  per  day  or  less) 
when  there  is  work  in  the  sugar 
fields.  Even  in  the  best  of  times  work- 
ers have  barely  enough  to  get  by.  Ex- 
traordinary expenses,  such  as  sick- 
ness or  burial,  have  to  be  met  by  a 


loan  from  the  plantation  owner,  with 
the  resultant  debt  further  binding  the 
worker  to  his  service. 

The  Church  had  always  been  pres- 
ent in  this  social  situation,  but  with 
the  emphasis  on  social  teaching  of 
the  Second  Vatican  Council,  mis- 
sionaries such  as  the  Redemptorists 
and  Columban  Fathers  from  Ireland 
became  more  conscious  than  ever  of 
the  need  to  take  action  to  bring  to  an 
end  the  intolerable  sufferings  of  the 
poor.  An  Italian  Jesuit,  Fr.  Hector 
Mauri,  and  the  diocesan  director  of 
social  action,  Fr.  Edgar  Saguinsin, 
together  guided  the  sugar  workers  in 
the  formation  of  a trade  union  which 
would  work  for  the  economic  better- 
ment of  its  workers.  Thus  the  Na- 
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tional  Federation  of  Sugar  Workers 
(NFSW)  was  formed  in  1971. 

Papal  Boost 

The  NFSW  received  a psychologi- 
cal lift  when  Pope  John  Paul  II  visited 
Negros  in  February  1981.  His  speech 
to  the  largest  crowd  ever  assembled 
in  Bacolod,  the  capital,  was  in  es- 
sence a justification  of  the  NFSW  de- 
mands. He  told  the  throng  of  half  a 
million  people  that  “it  has  been  the 
constant  teaching  of  the  Church  that 
workers  have  a right  to  unite  in  free 
associations  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
fending their  interest  and  contribut- 
ing as  responsible  partners  to  the 
common  good.” 

The  planters  were  angered.  Ar- 
mando Gustilo,  president  of  the 
planters’  association,  was  so  aroused 
that  he  rang  Bishop  Fortich  that 
night  and  shouted:  “So  you  want 


war,  do  you  Monsignor?  Well,  we’ll 
give  you  war.  All  out  war.” 

A major  event  in  the  history  of 
Negros  was  the  founding  of  the  Basic 
Christian  Communities  (BCC)  in 
1977.  First  developed  in  Latin 
America  as  a means  to  make  Chris- 
tianity relevant  to  the  daily  lives  of 


“ The  NFSW  had  hoped  that 
with  the  downfall  of 
President  Marcos  and  the 
election  of  Corazon  Aquino, 
the  planters  and  the  military 
would  he  forced  to  respect 
their  human  rights. 
However,  this  has  not  been 
the  case.” 


the  faithful,  the  BCC’s  found  fertile 
ground  among  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dispossessed  sugar  workers 
of  Negros.  There  are  already  1,300 
such  communities  in  Negros.  Their 
members  reflect  upon  the  reality  of 
their  daily  lives  in  the  light  of  the 
Bible  teachings.  They  find  therein  a 
source  of  light  and  inspiration  as 
they  seek  to  overcome  their  grinding 
poverty. 

The  sugar  workers’  economic  con- 
dition, which  was  bad  enough  at  the 
best  of  times,  became  much  worse  in 
1984,  when  the  bottom  fell  out  of  the 
export  market  to  the  U.S.,  towards 
which  most  of  the  production  of 
Negros’  18  sugar  mills  was  directed. 
Many  plantations  are  now  unculti- 
vated, and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
unemployed  landless  workers  and 
their  families  face  hunger  and  starva- 
tion. Despite  massive  relief  efforts, 


“It  has  been  the  constant  teaching  of  the  Church  that  workers  have  a right  to  unite  in  free  associations  for  the  purposes  of  defending 
their  interest  and  contributing  as  responsible  partners  to  the  common  good",  said  Pope  John  Paul  II.  Workers’  rally  May  1,  1986, 
Bacolod,  the  Philippines. 
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thousands  of  children  have  died. 

The  response  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Sugar  Workers  to  this  cri- 
sis has  been  to  ask  the  plantation 
owners  to  loan  idle  lands  to  the 
workers,  so  that  they  might  grow 
subsistence  crops  in  order  to  avoid 
starvation.  Most  of  the  planters  re- 
fused to  do  so,  for  fear  they  would 
not  get  their  lands  back.  In  all  a total 
of  7,000  acres,  out  of  several  hun- 
dred thousand,  were  brought  under 
cultivation.  Sometimes  their  crops 
have  been  destroyed,  their  buffaloes 
confiscated,  and  their  leaders  assassi- 
nated as  a warning  to  those  who  con- 
tinue to  insist  on  land  for  growing 
food. 

The  NFSW  had  hoped  that  with 
the  downfall  of  President  Marcos 
and  the  election  of  Corazon  Aquino, 
the  planters  and  the  military  would 
be  forced  to  respect  their  human 
rights.  However,  this  has  not  been 
the  case.  Anyone  who  speaks  in 
favour  of  land  reform  becomes  the 
subject  of  death  threats,  which  are  all 
too  often  carried  out  by  vigilante 
death  squads  with  the  backing  of  the 
landlord-military  alliance. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  targets 

Serge  Cherniguin,  General  Secretary 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Sugar 
Workers  (NSFW),  the  Philippines. 


has  been  Bishop  Antonio  Fortich  of 
Bacolod,  who  is  also  President  of  the 
Social  Action  Committee  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Bishops.  Himself  a member  of 
a prominent  planter  family,  he  has 
made  no  secret  of  his  preferential  op- 
tion for  the  poor.  Two  years  ago  his 
house  was  burned  to  the  ground  in  a 
midnight  attack,  and  on  27  April 
1987,  a grenade  was  thrown  at  his 
sleeping  quarters.  On  both  occasions 
he  has  escaped  injury,  but  the  com- 
parison between  the  72  year-old 
bishop  of  Bacolod,  and  the  martyred 
Oscar  Romero  of  El  Salvador  is  chill- 
ing. 

“Nowhere  is  the  need  for 
liberation  of  the  poor  more 
acute  than  on  the  island  of 
Negros,  the  sugarbowl  of  the 
Philippines  ” 

On  May  21  Bishop  Fortich  concel- 
ebrated  a mass  of  thanksgiving  for 
his  escape,  with  all  110  priests  of  his 
diocese,  before  a crowd  of  5,000  in 
the  town  square  of  Bacolod.  In  a 
statement  released  on  the  occasion,  a 
group  of  religious  sisters  declared: 
“We  believe  that  the  mission  of 
Christ  in  spreading  the  good  news  to 
the  poor  and  oppressed  will  continue 
amid  threats  and  death.  We  look  for- 
ward to  a more  united  church  to  tcp- 


Bishop  Antonio  Fortich  of  Bacolod. 
A tireless  defender  of  the  poor.  Bishop 
Fortich  has  been  the  object  of  two  un- 
successful attempts  on  his  life. 


pie  the  forces  of  evil,  with  you 
(Bishop  Fortich)  as  our  leader.” 

On  June  29,  1987  the  Basic  Chris- 
tian Communities  opened  their  tenth 
anniversary  celebrations.  On  that 
day  a vigilante  squad  seized  Nor- 
berto  Gallinas,  28  year-old  head  of 
the  BBC  in  Oringao  parish.  They 
beheaded  him,  and  paraded  his  head 
on  top  of  a pole  throughout  the  sur- 
rounding villages,  threatening  the 
same  for  all  BCC  leaders.  At  the  same 
time  the  murder  of  NFSW  leaders 
continues  with  alarming  regularity. 

An  Appeal 

Serge  Cherniguin,  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  National  Federation  of 
Sugar  Workers,  typifies  the  faith  and 
courage  of  those  who  are  struggling 
for  change  in  Negros.  A former  plan- 
tation overseer,  he  was  converted 
through  his  Basic  Christian  Com- 
munity experience  to  throw  in  his  lot 
with  the  poor  workers.  He  has  re- 
ceived many  death  threats,  but  still 
he  is  determined  to  keep  faith  with 
those  who  have  already  shed  their 
blood  for  love  of  their  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  most  of  all  of  their  chil- 
dren. Serge  and  others  rely  heavily 
upon  international  support  from  all 
people  of  good  will.  In  a recent  letter 
(July  8)  Serge  requests,  in  addition  to 
your  prayers,  the  following  forms  of 
moral  support: 

1)  Letters  to  President  Corazon 
Aquino,  Malacanang  Palace,  Ma- 
nila, urging  her  to  implement  land 
reform. 

2)  Letters  to  NLSW,  P.O.  Box  591, 
Bacolod  City,  Philippines,  telling 
them  of  your  support  and  prayers  for 
the  success  of  their  struggle. 

(Readers  wishing  further  informa- 
tion on  the  sugar  workers  of  Negros, 
or  on  further  ways  to  help,  may  con- 
tact: International  Commission  for 
the  Coordination  of  Solidarity 
Among  Sugar  Workers  (ICCSASW), 
P.O.  Box  66,  Station  B,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  M5T  2T2;  telephone 
416-597-8454). 

Reginald  McQuaid  is  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  International  Com- 
mission for  the  Co-ordination  of  Sol- 
idarity Among  Sugar  Workers. 
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ANA  ROSA 


By  Fr.  Joe  Curcio,  S.F.M. 

Shortly  after  my  arrival 
in  Nicaragua,  I man- 
aged to  spend  a week- 
end in  a rural  area  near 
Esteli.  Ana  Rosa,  a cate- 
chist, offered  her  home  and 
hospitality.  Except  for  the 
signs  of  war,  I could  easily 
imagine  myself  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  where  I 
had  spent  so  many  years. 

The  second  evening  seem- 
ed to  settle  quickly  over  the 
rolling  countryside.  The  rough,  large  cabin  that  Ana 
Rosa  had  shared  with  her  eight  children,  began  to  creak 
and  fill  with  neighbours.  The  attraction  was  the  Cana- 
dian priest  who  had  arrived  the  night  before.  In  the  midst 
of  the  greetings  and  joyful  embraces,  some  uniformed 
men  appeared,  fully  armed,  to  join  us.  The  deep  shadows 
and  flickering  lamp-light  made  it  difficult  to  recognize 
faces  except  for  one  — Ana  Rosa!  Here  she  was,  dressed 
in  camouflage,  with  an  automatic  rifle  slung  over  her 


shoulder,  army  cap  and  rolled  sleeves.  Yet,  her  plain, 
broad,  motherly  face,  round  silhouette  was  unmistak- 
able. I was  startled.  Deeply  moved  at  this,  I embraced  her. 
My  arms  pressed  over  the  rifle  unwittingly.  1 turned  to 
look  more  carefully  when  she  kissed  my  cheek. 

The  scene  caused  laughter  and  merriment.  But  what 
was  happening?  This  soldier  is  Ana  Rosa.  Her  hands  are 
those  that  only  today  fed  her  little  ones.  Only  today  she 
had  caressed  and  fed  lifegiving  milk  to  her  baby.  It  was 
only  a few  hours  ago  we  were  singing  hymns  and  discuss- 
ing catechetics.  I recall  as  well  that  the  lips  that  kissed  me 
are  the  very  same  that  received  from  me,  the  Lord  Jesus  in 
Holy  Communion  the  very  next  day! 

My  thoughts  seemed  illogical.  What  does  Ana  Rosa 
know  that  I don’t  understand.  Can  Jesus  wear  a uniform 
and  carry  a weapon?  Can  any  Christian  carry  and  use  a 
lethal  weapon?  Has  Jesus  entered  politics  in  Nicaragua? 
Can  self-defense  be  an  act  of  love?  The  answers  somehow 
are  in  the  vision  of  this  young  Nicaraguan  mother- 
catechist  who,  with  a group  of  seven  men,  patrols  the 
road  and  paths  throughout  the  night.  A neighbourhood 
watch  of  risk  and  commitment.  I think  she  knows  things 
that  I have  yet  to  learn. 


Remember.  . . YOU  CAN  HELP  US 

• By  giving  a gift  subscription  of  Scarboro 
Missions  to  a friend.  The  rate  is  $5  per  year. 

• By  renewing  your  subscription  to  Scarboro 
Missions. 

• By  subscribing  to  Scarboro  Missions. 


! 

• By  letting  us  know  in  advance  of  a change  i 

in  your  address.  j 

To  do  any  of  the  above  please  fill  out  the 
coupon  and  send  it  to  us.  Your  name  and 
present  address  will  be  on  the  other  side. 

□ Gift  Subscription  □ Renewal 

□ Change  of  Address  □ Donation 

□ New  Subscription 


Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough.  Ontario. 
M1M  1M4 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY  TOWN PROV./CODE 
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Dusk  over  the  canefields,  Counsuelo,  Dominican  Republic. 


□ PRIESTHOOD  □ LAY  MISSIONARY 


Name 


Address 


Town/City Prov Code 
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Fr.  John  Carten,  S.F.M. 

Ms.  Louise  Malnachuk 
Formation  Department,  Scarboro  Missions 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  Ontario  M1M1M4 

If  you  feel  called  to  be  of  service  to  the  building  of  the 
Kingdom  and  would  be  interested  in  the  work  of  Scarboro, 
please  write  for  information  on: 
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1988  Mission  Calendar 
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Letters 2 

New  Shoots 

By  Fr.  John  Carten,  S.F.M.,  3 

The  Laity  5 

All  Souls  All  Saints 

By  Fr.  Charlie  Gervais,  S.F.M.,  30 


Our  1988  religious  calendar  has 
for  its  theme  “A  Church  in  Mis- 
sion” and  features  excerpts  from 
Scarboro’s  1984  Constitutions. 
These  documents  embody  the  spirit 
and  charism  of  the  Scarboro  For- 
eign Mission  Society.  They  help  to 
define  the  thrust  of  Scarboro’s  mis- 
sionary work  today. 


COVER:  Cotton  picker  near  Leon,  Nicaragua. 

Credit:  Eric  Wheater 


“There  emerged  from 
this  Assembly  a con- 
sensus that  Scarboro’s 
experiment  with  laity 
in  mission  had  entered 
a new,  more  perma- 
nent phase”  3 


“Most  Manobos  are 
still  animists  and  do 
not  celebrate  All 
Saints  and  All  Souls 
days  but  they  have 
great  respect  for  their 
ancestors” 30 
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Cetters 

Dear  Editor: 

In  reply  to  your  July-August 
editorial:  please  don’t  change  the 
magazine,  I love  it  just  the  way  it  is. 
I’m  tired  of  people  glossing  over  the 
truth  and  pretending  everything  is 
fine.  I’ve  read  your  magazine  for  30 
years  starting  in  grade  9 as  my 
mother  was  an  avid  reader. 

I’m  glad  our  church  has  taken  a 
new  approach  to  social  justice.  I 
would  like  more  information  on 
starting  a chapter  on  Development 
and  Peace. 

Lucille  Nawrocki 
Grenfell,  Saskatchewan 

Editor’s  Note:  Those  interested  in 
learning  more  about  the  work  of  the 
Canadian  Catholic  Organization  for 
Development  and  Peace  may  con- 
tact: CCODP  — National  Office, 
3028  Danforth  Avenue,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  M4C  1N2. 

Dear  Editor: 

I want  to  say  how  much  I enjoyed 
the  June  issue  of  the  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions. The  story  about  the  students 
who  visited  the  poor  in  Mexico  really 
opened  their  eyes  to  the  poor.  I pray 
they  won’t  forget  them. 

I don’t  think  Canadians  realize 
how  poor  some  countries  are.  Here 
people  are  never  satisfied.  They  are 
always  striking  for  more  money 
which  I think  is  really  greedy.  It 
seems  the  more  they  get  the  more 
they  want.  If  only  they  shared  what 
they  have  with  the  poor  I’m  sure  they 
would  be  a lot  happier. 

May  God  Bless  you  in  your  good 
work. 

Agnes  Baddeley 
Verdun,  Quebec 

Writeback:  Let  us  know  what  you 
think  of  the  articles  and  features 
found  in  Scarboro  Missions.  Your 
comments  and  suggestions  are  al- 
ways appreciated. 

Please  address  your  remarks  to: 
The  Editor,  Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough, 
Ontario,  M1M  1M4. 
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Laity  assume 
new  roles 
within  Scarboro 

By  Fr.  John  Carten,  S.F.M. 


June  1987  will  long  be  remem- 
bered as  an  historic  moment  for 
Scarboro  Missions.  For  the  first 
time  Scarboro  missionaries  came 
together  for  a General  Assembly  to 
share  our  varied  experiences  and  dis- 
cuss major  issues  affecting  our  work. 
One  of  these  was  the  question  of  Lay 
Associates.  This  issue  was  a serious 
one  and  dealt  with  the  very  make-up 
of  our  community.  Should  we  re- 
main a clerical  Society  or  continue  to 
open  our  doors  to  lay  men  and 
women  who  desire  to  work  in 
mission? 

There  emerged  from  this  Assembly 
a consensus  that  Scarboro’s  experi- 
ment with  laity  in  mission  had  en- 
tered a new,  more  permanent  phase. 
The  challenge  for  the  Society  now  is 
to  put  in  place  the  structure  to  allow 


for  the  full  flowering  of  laity  within 
Scarboro.  The  Society  is  committed 
to  continue  it’s  search  for  an  ap- 
propriate form.  It  may  be  as  a clerical 
Society  with  a separate  society  for  lay 
missionaries,  a mixed  society  or 
some  unforeseen  option. 

It  has  been  13  years  since  we 
started  this  journey  towards  lay 
associate  membership.  These  years 
have  challenged  all  of  us,  both  priests 
and  lay,  to  widen  our  vision  of 
church.  The  years  have  not  always 
been  easy.  We  have  had  to  learn  to 
listen  to  one  another,  to  forgive  one 
another  and  start  again.  At  times, 
both  priests  and  lay  associates,  have 
found  these  struggles  painful.  Some 
lay  candidates  who  came  full  of  en- 
thusiasm and  hope  have  left  disillu- 
sioned. Despite  these  difficulties  we 


believe  that  the  Spirit  is  calling  us  to 
pursue  this  common  vision  of  priest 
and  lay  missioners  working  together 
overseas  as  different  expressions  of 
our  common  faith  and  mission. 

Our  struggle  is  not  unique.  The 
whole  church  is  challenged  to  incor- 
porate the  gifts  and  talents  of  laity. 
Dedicated  lay  people  are  clamouring 
for  the  chance  to  participate  more 
fully  in  decisions  that  affect  their 
lives  as  Christians.  The  voice  of 
women  is  a particular  challenge  to  a 
male-oriented,  clerical  church. 

Many  times,  because  of  the  ten- 
sions, people  get  discouraged  but 
there  are  signs  of  new  life.  In  recent 
months  Scarboro  has  had  several  of 
these  hope-filled  moments.  All  con- 
cern the  role  of  lay  women  in  our 
community. 
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Lay  Associate  Rosina  Bisci  (I)  takes  on  new  duties  as  Coordinator  of  Scarboro's  Lay  Associate  Department.  Helen  Harrington  (r) 
returns  to  the  Philippines. 


In  July  1987,  lay  associate  Louise 
Malnachuk  was  appointed  to  our 
Formation- Education  Department. 
A nurse  by  profession,  Louise  has 
been  with  us  for  six  years,  the  last  five 
spent  working  in  China.  Along  with 
Frs.  John  Carten  and  Frank  Flegel, 
Louise  is  now  responsible  for  select- 
ing and  training  candidates  for  both 
lay  mission  work  or  for  priesthood. 
In  the  past  we  have  had  several  sisters 
from  other  communities  helping  us 
in  this  way.  Louise  is  the  first 
lay  woman  to  take  on  these 
responsibilities. 

Laity  in  Mission 

To  help  find  the  appropriate  vehi- 
cle to  accept  laity  in  mission  the 


“What  began  as  a vision  of 
a mission  society  of  men  and 
women,  priest  and  lay, 
working  to  build  together 
the  Kingdom  of  God  is 
slowly  becoming  a reality  in 
Scarboro.” 


Chapter  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  a Lay  Associate  Department. 
Rosina  Bisci,  of  Toronto,  takes  on 
the  responsibilities  of  Coordinator. 
Rosina  brings  to  this  position  a rich 
diversity  of  mission  experience 


gained  working  in  popular  education 
programmes  with  the  marginalized 
in  Peru.  Rosina  is  responsible  for  rep- 
resenting the  concerns  of  our  Lay 
Associates  to  the  General  Council. 
She  will  also  investigate  the  pos- 
sibility of  creating  other  programmes 
to  aid  lay  people  who  desire  to  go 
overseas  for  mission  work.  As  head 
of  the  Lay  Associate  Department, 
Rosina  now  participates  in  the  So- 
ciety’s monthly  Cabinet  meetings. 
The  Cabinet  is  the  advisory  body 
which  meets  with  the  Superior  Gen- 
eral and  his  Council  to  discuss  perti- 
nent issues  facing  our  work.  This  is 
another  first  for  a lay  associate  in  our 
comm  unity. 

In  September  1987,  we  celebrated 
two  other  important  events.  At  a 
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mass  on  September  3,  Andrea 
Campbell  signed  her  first  contract  as 
an  overseas  candidate.  As  a trained 
nurse  Andrea,  comes  to  us  from 
Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia.  Having 
completed  a year  of  formation  in 
Canada,  Andrea  is  now  in  Mind- 
anao, the  Philippines.  She  will  work 
there  for  the  next  two  years  while 
discerning  her  future  mission  work 
with  Scarboro. 

In  Mindanao,  Andrea  will  join 
Helen  Harrington,  a lab  technician 
from  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  In  Sep- 


tember Helen  became  a lay  associate 
of  Scarboro  after  successfully  com- 
pleting our  three  year  formation  pro- 
cess. Helen  has  returned  to  the 
Philippines  and  becomes  the  first 
female  lay  associate  to  be  appointed 
as  an  overseas  animator  for  a candi- 
date in  formation. 

Each  of  these  appointments  is  a 
small  step.  Each  shows  in  a concrete 
way  how  the  laity  are  slowly  taking 
their  rightful  place  in  the  missionary 
work  of  the  Church  and  within  Scar- 
boro Missions. 


The 

Laity 


“There  emerged  from  this 
Assembly  a consensus  that 
Scarboro’ s experiment  with 
laity  in  mission  had  entered 
a new,  more  permanent 
phase.” 


What  began  as  a vision  of  a mis- 
sion society  of  men  and  women, 
priest  and  lay,  working  to  build  to- 
gether the  Kingdom  of  God  is  slowly 
becoming  a reality  in  Scarboro.  It 
reflects  the  work  of  the  Spirit  within 
the  whole  Church  to  incorporate  the 
gifts  of  the  laity  more  fully  for  the 
benefit  of  all.  These  new  shoots  are 
worth  celebrating  for  they  point  the 
way  for  the  church  of  the  future. 


(I  to  r)  Lay  Associate  Andrea  Campbell  signs  contract  with  Scarboro  to  begin  a 
three  year  appointment  to  the  Philippines.  Lay  Associate  Louise  Malnachuk  of  the 
Formation-Education  Department  and  Fr.  Brian  Swords,  Superior  General  look  on. 


Lay  people,  whose  particular  vo- 
cation place  them  in  the  midst  of  the 
world  and  in  charge  of  the  most  var- 
ied temporal  tasks,  must  for  this  very 
reason  exercise  a very  special  form  of 
evangelization. 

Their  primary  and  immediate  task 
is  not  to  establish  and  develop  the 
ecclesial  community  — this  is  the 
specific  role  of  the  pastors  — but  to 
put  to  use  every  Christian  and  evan- 
gelical possibility  latent  but  already 
present  and  active  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world.  Their  own  field  of  evangeliz- 
ing activity  is  the  vast  and  compli- 
cated world  of  politics,  society  and 
economics,  but  also  the  world  of 
culture,  of  the  sciences  and  the  arts, 
of  international  life,  of  the  mass 
media.  It  also  includes  other  realities 
which  are  open  to  evangelization, 
such  as  human  love,  the  family,  the 
education  of  children  and  adoles- 
cents, professional  work,  suffering. 
The  more  Gospel-inspired  lay  people 
there  are  engaged  in  these  realities, 
clearly  involved  in  them,  competent 
to  promote  them  and  conscious  that 
they  must  exercise  to  the  full  their 
Christian  powers  which  are  often 
buried  and  suffocated,  the  more 
these  realities  will  be  at  the  service  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  therefore  of 
salvation  in  Jesus  Christ,  without  in 
any  way  losing  or  sacrificing  their 
human  content  but  rather  pointing 
to  a transcendent  dimension  which  is 
often  disregarded. 

Paul  IV,  On  Evangelization  in  the 
Modern  World,  1975. 
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Coffee  cooperative.  Ocotal,  Nicaragua. 
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Children  at  play  in  a pueblo  joven  (slum  area).  Lima,  Peru. 
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A popular  mode  of  transport.  Women  with  bicycles.  China. 
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Poor  house,  Nova  Iguasu,  Brazil. 
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SUNDAY  MONDAY  TUESDAY  WEDNESDAY  THURSDAY  FRIDAY  SATURDAY 


- Filipino  style 


All  Saints 


By  Fr.  Charlie  Gervais,  S.F.M. 

^ Q T”  had  a dream  a couple  of 
ji  years  ago,”  my  sister 
JL  Denyse  said.  ‘‘In  the 
dream,  I came  walking  into  the 
kitchen  and  found  mother  busy  bak- 
ing. She  was  wearing  an  apron  and 
had  flour  all  over  her  hands  and 
apron.”  (Our  mother  died  in  1974.) 

‘‘Mont  turned  as  she  saw  me,  came 
up  to  me  and  gave  me  a big  hug  and  a 
kiss.  The  dream  was  so  vivid  that  I 
woke  up.  I turned  on  the  small  desk 
lamp  by  the  bed  and  looked  at  my 
watch.  It  was  after  midnight,  April 
18th;  my  birthday.” 

Denyse  continued,  ‘‘with  tears  in 
my  eyes  I woke  up  Larry  and  the 
All  Souls  Day,  Cebu,  the  Philippines. 


three  children  and  told  them  that 
mom  had  come  to  wish  me  a happy 
birthday.  She  was  baking  me  a birth- 
day cake.  She  always  baked  a cake  on 
our  birthdays.” 

Denyse  told  me  that  she  had  not 
been  thinking  about  mom  and  had 
not  been  thinking  much  about  her 
birthday  either.  (Some  people  have  a 
tendency  to  try  to  forget  their  birth- 
days at  a certain  time  in  life.)  I told 
my  sister  that  I did  not  find  this  hard 
to  believe  because  one  of  the  things 
that  the  Filipinos  taught  me  through 
the  years  is  how  close  those  who  have 
gone  before  us  are  to  us. 

All  Saints  and  All  Souls  day  are 
very  special  feasts  in  the  Philippines. 
The  middle  and  upper  class  people  in 


the  cities  have  very  beautiful  ceme- 
teries much  like  our  own.  In  fact, 
some  are  much  more  elaborate  and 
one  could  say  even  a bit  scandalous 
when  one  considers  the  tremendous 
poverty  of  so  many  Filipinos.  Some 
will  build  fancy  houses  over  the 
graves  of  their  ancestors.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  the  more  well-to-do 
Chinese  Filipinos.  But  the  poor  peo- 
ple in  the  slums  and  in  the  coun- 
tryside do  not  have  this  luxury.  They 
do  not  have  the  money  to  pay  for  a 
groundskeeper.  Often  the  poorer 
cemeteries  become  overgrown  with 
weeds.  Before  All  Souls  day, 
however,  one  can  see  a procession  of 
people  going  to  the  cemetery  with 
their  tools  to  tidy  the  graves  of  their 
dear  ones.  They  decorate  the  graves 
with  flowers  and  wreaths.  An  altar  is 
also  prepared  in  the  cemetery  and  a 
priest  celebrates  mass  there  on  All 
Souls  day.  During  mass,  some  are 
standing  by  the  altar  and  some  are 
standing  by  the  graves.  The  names  of 
their  relatives  who  have  died  are 
written  on  an  envelope  and  placed  in 
a basket  on  the  altar  with  an  offering 
for  the  support  of  the  church. 

After  the  Eucharist,  the  traditional 
responso  is  prayed.  (The  responso  is 
like  the  final  commendation  and 
farewell  prayed  at  the  coffin  after 
mass.)  After  the  responso  the  priest 
processes  around  the  cemetery  and 

“This  is  my  father’s 
favourite  meal.  I know  that 
he  saw  me  prepare  it  and 
place  it  here  and  he  is 
pleased  that  I remembered.” 

sprinkles  holy  water  on  the  graves. 
As  one  goes  from  grave  to  grave,  one 
sees  food,  cigarettes  and  drinks 
placed  on  the  graves.  I once  thought 
that  this  was  a pagan  practice  to  ap- 
pease the  dead.  A few  years  ago  1 
asked  a woman  who  was  a regular 
church-goer  why  she  had  placed  this 
food  on  the  grave.  She  told  me:  “This 
is  my  father’s  favourite  meal.  1 know 
that  he  saw  me  prepare  it  and  place 
it  here  and  he  is  pleased  that  I 
remembered.” 

During  one  All  Souls  day  celebra- 
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tion,  as  I was  going  around  the  ceme- 
tery with  the  Holy  Water,  a little  girl 
of  about  ten  years  came  to  me  and  led 
me  to  the  edge  of  the  cemetery.  She 
pointed  to  a little  grave  and  said, 
“This  is  where  my  little  brother  is 
buried,  will  you  sprinkle  holy  water 
on  his  grave?”  I noticed  that  she  had 
placed  a bottle  of  Coke  on  the  grave. 

Day  Long  Affair 

Many  Filipinos  will  spend  the 
whole  day  in  the  cemetery  praying, 
eating  and  talking  to  and  about  the 
ones  they  love.  Some  young  men  will 
go  to  the  grave  of  a buddy  who  has 
died,  have  a few  drinks  and  talk 
about  the  good  times. 

Not  all  Filipinos  celebrate  All 


Saints  and  All  Souls  day  in  this  way. 
One  example  is  the  Manobo  people 
among  whom  I work.  Traditionally, 
they  lived,  and  for  the  most  part  still 
do,  in  small  scattered  family  groups 
throughout  the  forests  in  central 
Mindanao.  They  have  no  cemeteries 
but  bury  their  dead  under  a tree  or  in 
a favourite  field.  They  believe  that 
each  person  has  two  spirits.  One,  the 
gimokod , is  a good  spirit  which  ani- 
mates the  body  — much  like  our  con- 
cept of  soul.  After  death  the  gimokod 
crosses  a cleansing  river  and  goes  to 
the  Magbabaye  or  almighty  spirit. 
Literally  translated,  Magbabaye 
means  “the  one  who  wills.”  The 
gimokod  cannot  harm  you.  It  can 
contact  you  through  a dream  and  it 
can  help  you. 

The  second  spirit  is  the  angkal.  It  is 
a bad  spirit  and  it  follows  you 
around  like  a shadow  during  your 
life.  It  will  not  hurt  you  while  you  are 
alive  but  after  you  die  it  is  the  one 
who  eats  your  body  or  someone 
else’s  body.  If  a living  relative  gets  an 
ulcer  or  an  open  sore,  they  believe 
that  it  could  be  the  angkal  of  a dead 
relative  that  might  be  hurting  them. 
They  offer  food  to  the  angkal  at  the 
grave.  The  angkal  stays  around  the 
grave  and  sometimes  visits  the  house 
where  he  lived.  For  this  reason,  many 
Manobos  will  abandon  their  little 
house  after  a person  dies  and  build 
another  elsewhere. 

Animists 

Most  Manobos  are  still  animists 
and  do  not  celebrate  All  Saints  and 
All  Souls  day  but  they  have  great 


respect  for  their  ancestors.  All  they 
need  to  learn  is  the  immensity  of 
God’s  love  for  them  and  about  Christ 
their  brother  and  they  will  no  longer 
have  fear.  “In  love  there  can  be  no 
fear,  but  fear  is  driven  out  by  perfect 
love:  because  to  fear  is  to  expect 
punishment,  and  anyone  who  is 
afraid  is  still  imperfect  in  love.” 
(1  John  4:18). 

Some  Christian  Filipinos  still  have 
fear  of  the  souls  of  their  ancestors  but 
most  who  have  grown  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  God’s  love  celebrate  All 
Saints  and  All  Souls  day  with  a sense 
of  love,  thanksgiving  and  unity. 

Many  of  us  in  affluent  North 
America  have  lost  the  appreciation 
of  All  Souls  day.  We  want  to  deny 
death  and  have  a strange  aversion  to 
it.  I remember  talking  to  a friend  a 
few  years  ago  and  asking  him  what 
he  thought  about  death.  He  said:  “I 
don’t  like  to  think  about  death.  1 
never  take  my  children  to  a funeral 
parlor.” 

One  All  Souls  day  in  the  Philip- 
pines I was  trying  to  explain  in  my 
homily  what  the  Church  means  by 
“the  Communion  of  Saints”;  that  is, 
the  unity  that  exists  between  the 
saints  and  all  those  who  have  gone 
before  us  and  we,  “the  Church  mili- 
tant” — here  on  earth.  The  Filipino 
congregation  looked  up  at  me  as  if  to 
say,  “So  what  else  is  new.” 

Fr.  Charlie  Gervais,  S.F.M.,  has 
worked  among  the  Manobos,  an  in- 
digenous people  in  the  Philippines 
since  1984. 
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■The  Christian  Manifesto 

- a three  part  series  on 
the  Church’s  rich  body 
of  social  teachings. 

By  Fr.  Michael  Ryan 

Canada’s  Homeless 

t By  Mark  Degner 

i Talbot  House 

By  Gerry  Heffernan 


Kuna  women  and  children. 

The  Kuna  are  an  indigenous 
people  who  live  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Panama. 
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“Somehow  I knew  I had 
to  get  help.  I had  to 
admit  that  alone  I was 
finished.  I was  lucky  to 
come  to  Talbot  House.” 
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Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe 

COVER:  Costumed  Mexican  girl  helps  celebrate 
the  feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  ( 1 2 Decem- 
ber). Mexico  City,  Mexico. 

— See  poster  for  story 
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mation. God  was  surely 
speaking  to  us  through 
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Whose 

Birthday? 


O God,  who  in  the  fullness  of 
time  sent  your  Son  Jesus  to  live 
among  us  so  that  we  would  know 
with  certainty  your  will  for  us: 
Guide  us  now  as  we  prepare  to 
celebrate  his  coming. 

When  we  make  our  family  plans 
for  Christmas, 

Help  us  remember  whose 
birthday  it  is. 

When  we  feel  the  pressure  to 
buy  and  buy  and  buy, 

Help  us  remember  whose 
birthday  it  is. 

When  we  contemplate  all  of  the 
waste  generated  in  our 
celebrations, 

Help  us  remember  whose 
birthday  it  is. 

When  we  are  tempted  to  avoid 
those  who  are  hungry,  sick, 
lonely  and  in  prison. 

Help  us  remember  whose 
birthday  it  is. 

When  we  make  our  Christmas 
lists  for  family  and  friends, 

Help  us  remember  whose 
birthday  it  is. 

Lord,  forgive  us  when  we  forget 
who  you  are  and  why  you  have 
come.  Help  us  remember  and  cel- 
ebrate your  birthday  by  giving  of 
ourselves  to  those  you  came  to 
serve.  Help  us  Lord.  Amen. 
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As  we  begin  to  hear  once  again  the  familiar 
strains  of  Christmas  carols,  it  is  good  to  think 
back  over  the  past  year.  It’s  been  a busy  year. 
Internationally,  there  have  been  wars  and 
threats  of  war,  peace  and  the  promise  of 
peace,  Free  Trade  talks,  a roller-coaster  stock 
market  and  a Synod  on  the  Laity.  Within 
Scarboro  Missions  we  have  had  an  unprece- 
dented General  Assembly  of  the  members  of 
the  Society  and  our  VIII  General  Chapter. 
Personally  for  all  of  us  there  have  been  many 
ups  and  downs  and  changes  to  cope  with. 

In  the  midst  of  these  often  chaotic 
happenings,  the  liturgical  commemorations 
offer  a sense  of  rhythm  and  purpose.  The  soft 
strains  of  Silent  Night  — even  drifting  from  a 
department  store  — seem  to  have  a soothing 
effect  on  the  soul  and  invite  us  to  stop  our 
harried  activity  and  to  reflect  on  things  less 
fleeting.  Christ’s  birth  and  the  message  of  the 
angels  assure  us  of  God’s  plan  for  the  world. 
In  its  own  mysterious  way, 


the  Kingdom  of  God  is  coming  to  be.  Perhaps 
you  have  experienced  its  unfolding  in  your 
own  life  or  have  glimpsed  it  in  the  world 
around  you. 

Scarboro  missionaries  try  to  live  their  lives  at 
the  service  of  God’s  Kingdom.  Through 
Scarboro  Missions  magazine  we  try  to  share 
the  good  news  of  God’s  Kingdom  in  its 
struggle  and  in  its  victories,  as  we  are 
experiencing  it,  with  you  and  the  Church  in 
Canada. 

We  hold  this  proclamation  to  be  an  essential 
part  of  our  missionary  task  and  are  sincerely 
grateful  to  all  of  you,  whose  support  and 
interests  enable  us  to  carry  out  our  work. 

May  this  celebration  of  the  birth  of  the  Son  of 
God  fill  you  and  your  family  with  the  peace 
and  joy  which  the  angels  announced.  As  you 
strive  with  us  to  be  servants  of  God’s 
Kingdom,  may  it  be  born  within  you. 


Rev.  Brian  Swords,  S.F.M.  Rev.  Roger  Brennan,  S.F.M.  Rev.  Alan  King,  S.F.M. 
General  Council,  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
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/As  a fully  working  farm  there  Is  plenty  of  work  for  everyone.  Here  Talbot  House  Director  and  Maryknoll  missioner  Fr.  Bernie 
MacDonald  attends  to  feeding  livestock. 

Rehabilitation  centre 
gives  alcoholics  new  start 
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By  Gerry  Heffernan 

Frenchvale,  Nova  Scotia,  is  a 
small  rural  community  some 
12  miles  southwest  of  Sydney. 
Driving  along  the  highway  one 
passes  through  typical  Cape  Breton 
countryside.  Lush  green  farms  with 
simple  clapboard  farmhouses  stand 
amid  the  gently  sloping  hills.  Seclud- 
ed from  the  roadway  by  a dense 
grove  of  trees  stands  one  farmhouse 
which,  at  first  glance,  appears  no  dif- 
ferent from  the  others.  Driving  by 
one  could  easily  miss  it  were  it  not  for 
the  large  sign  at  the  entrance  which 
reads:  Talbot  House. 

Talbot  House  gets  its  name  from 
Matt  Talbot,  an  Irishman  from  Dub- 
lin. Born  in  1856,  Talbot  was  an 
alcoholic  by  the  age  of  12.  In  1884,  he 
took  a pledge  of  total  abstinence 
which  he  never  broke.  For  the  next 
41  years  until  his  death  in  1925  Tal- 
bot dedicated  his  life  to  helping  fel- 
low alcoholics.  This  humble  working 
man  not  only  remained  a total  ab- 
stainer but  achieved  a holiness  found 
only  in  the  lives  of  the  saints. 

Talbot  House  is  not  your  ordinary  § 
farm,  however.  It  is  Nova  Scotia’s  x 
only  long  term  rehabilitation  centre  E 
for  alcohol  and  drug  dependent  men.  ^ 
It  provides  care  to  some  120  Nova 
Scotians  yearly  and  has  a boarding 
capacity  of  23  men  who  remain  an 
average  of  three  to  four  months. 
Founded  in  1959  by  Fr.  John  Webb 
as  a private  agency  to  help  alcoholics 
in  Cape  Breton,  Talbot  House  now 
receives  an  annual  grant  from  the 
Nova  Scotia  Commission  on  Drug 
Dependency.  The  farm  has  become  a 
model  for  long  term  addiction  pro- 
grammes in  other  provinces. 


“We  want  people  to  live  in 
community  with  responsibilities, 
duties,  rights.  Too  many  people 
come  to  Talbot  without  ever 
having  experienced  the  support 
of  good  community  life.” 


In  a small  office  near  the  kitchen 
sits  Fr.  Bernard  MacDonald,  the  Di- 
rector of  Talbot  House.  Dressed  in  a 
faded  blue  T-shirt,  jeans  and  heavy 
workboots  MacDonald  is  a man  of 
many  talents  — farmer,  handyman, 
counsellor,  therapist  and  Maryknoll 
priest.  He  served  as  a missioner  in 
Hong  Kong  and  Africa  before  com- 
ing to  Talbot  House  12  years  ago. 
Within  easy  reach  of  his  desk  are 
gardening  and  do-it-yourself  manu- 
als, medical  dictionaries  and  theolo- 
gy books.  MacDonald  possesses  a 
love  of  reading  and  a cocky  confi- 
dence that  if  someone  else  can  do  the 
job  he  can  also  — and  perhaps  do  it 
better! 

Fr.  Bernie,  as  he  is  called,  is  a 
young  45.  A workday  which  begins 
and  ends  in  darkness  is  spent  doing 
what  priests  do  — celebrating  mass, 
performing  weddings  and  funerals, 
and  visiting  the  sick.  His  main  con- 
cern, however,  is  the  20  men  who 
have  come  to  Talbot  House  for  help. 


He  runs  a tight  ship  with  a no-non- 
sense approach.  Attending  to  the 
needs  of  a new-born  calf  he  laughs 
good  naturedly  and  says,  “I  quickly 
pick  out  the  ones  who  are  here  to 
play  games.” 

Driving  along  the  highway  in  a 
half  ton  pick-up  truck  Fr.  MacDon- 
ald speaks  of  the  vision  of  Talbot 
House.  It  is  a community  where  there 
is  a sense  of  belonging,  a'  sense  of 
covenant. 

“We  want  people  to  live  in  com- 
munity with  responsibilities,  duties, 
rights.  Too  many  people  come  to 
Talbot  without  ever  having  experi- 
enced the  support  of  good  com- 
munity life. 

“We  are  not  here  to  preach  at  peo- 
ple,” he  says.  “We  want  to  restore 
people  to  their  whole  self.” 

Counsellors  at  Talbot  House  work 
with  the  men  to  help  them  develop  a 
positive  attitude  towards  themselves 
and  others.  Work  and  recreation 


“I'm  even  beginning  to  like  myself  and  that  means  a great  deal  to  me.  ” Talbot  House 
resident  at  work  chopping  wood. 
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time  are  used  by  the  residents  as  an 
opportunity  to  respond  and  reach 
out  to  the  needs  of  others.  As  a work- 
ing farm  with  livestock,  a large  green 
house  and  woodlot  there  is  plenty  of 
work  for  everyone. 

“Here,”  MacDonald  continues 
“we  want  the  men  to  feel  that  they 
belong  and  are  a part  of  everything. 

“It’s  important  that  each  of  them 
take  pride  in  the  place. 

“We  work  on  their  self-esteem. 
Soon  such  people  discover  they  can 
be  life-giving  to  other  people.” 

Counsellor  Frank  MacLelland 
believes  the  programme  at  Talbot 
House  provides  a therapeutic  atmos- 
phere which  encourages  the  individ- 
ual to  develop  an  alternative  lifestyle 
independent  of  drugs  and  alcohol. 
“Talbot  is  a place  to  put  your  life  in 
order,”  he  says. 

First  Lesson 

I arrived  at  Talbot  House  in  mid- 
July  1987  at  the  invitation  of  Wayne 
Yorke,  the  Commission’s  regional 
coordinator,  to  be  a short  term  coun- 
sellor. God  taught  me  much  during 
those  six  weeks.  He  began  by  intro- 
ducing me  to  his  teaching  staff  — 
alcoholics.  The  evening  meal  was  my 
first  lesson.  Everyone  ate  pretty 
much  in  silence  except  for  the  usual 
sounds  of  hungry  men  eating  in  a 
hurried  fashion.  I was  more  than 
conscious  that  they  were  sizing  me 
up.  The  ice  breaker  came  after  one  of 
the  men  offered  to  share  his  meal 
with  me.  Suddenly  we  found  our- 
selves sharing  our  dinners,  careful 
not  to  waste  anything.  That  which 
we  could  not  eat  was  kept  for  a later 
tea  break. 

What  struck  me  most  about  this 
incredible  experience  was  how  it  par- 
allelled the  sense  of  community  em- 
bodied in  the  Eucharist.  I was  a 
complete  stranger  stepping  into  a to- 
tally new  environment  yet  the  group 
made  me  feel  that  1 belonged.  For 
some  reason  I felt  a special  bond  to 
them  through  this  meal. 

Later  that  evening  after  the  clean 
up  and  evening  chores  had  been  com- 
pleted a few  of  us  huddled  under  a 
big  oak  tree.  One  of  the  men  ap- 
peared with  his  fiddle;  another  with 


his  guitar.  Soon  we  were  singing  and 
telling  stories  of  our  Cape  Breton 
home.  Although  it  had  only  been  my 
first  day  at  Talbot  I could  already  feel 
the  barriers  coming  down.  People 
were  opening  up  to  me.  Tragic,  pain- 
ful stories  began  to  unfold. 

One  of  these  stories  is  of  a man 
from  Sydney.  Now  35  he  took  his 
first  drink  at  age  22.  “I  remember 
being  at  a dance  and  feeling  very 
much  out  of  place,”  he  recounts. 

“Someone  handed  me  a drink.  The 
barrier  that  had  always  stood  be- 
tween me  and  those  around  me  sud- 
denly came  down. 

“What  magic  there  was  in  that 
drink.  1 could  talk  and  felt  at  ease. 
Soon  my  drinking  was  taking  over. 


55  he  long  ago  lost  contact  with  his 
wife  and  two  sons  because  of  his 
drinking.  Running  his  fingers 
through  his  salt  and  pepper  hair  he 
tells  me  how  each  Friday  night  he 
would  drink  his  pay  cheque.  Fifteen 
years  of  drinking  has  taken  its  toll  — 
a broken  marriage  and  living  on  the 
streets  of  Halifax. 

He  glances  up  and  eyes  me  more 
closely.  “This  place,”  he  says  “is  the 
closest  thing  I have  to  home  right 
now.  I like  it  here.  People  in  one  way 
or  another  say  ‘We  accept  you  in 
your  weakness  and  need’.” 

My  friend  is  comfortable  discuss- 
ing his  past  but  hesitant  on  the  topic 
of  his  future. 

“You  know  I’m  fairly  optimistic.  I 
have  hope  and  feel  a sense  of  spiritual 
strength.  I’m  even  beginning  to  like 
myself  and  that  means  a great  deal  to 
me.” 


As  I listened  to  these  and  other 
stories  during  my  six  weeks  at  Talbot 
my  heart  sank.  These  were  men 
whose  only  dream  was  to  get 
through  the  day  sober.  Nor  did  they 
kid  themselves  about  their  problems. 

How  can  I summarize  tbe  lessons 
learned  at  Talbot  House?  I came  ex- 
pecting to  find  selfish,  hardened  men 
who  would  threaten  me.  I did  not 
expect  to  meet  God.  Instead  God  was 
very  much  present  among  these  men. 
His  grace  was  active  and  powerful 
not  just  in  me  but  in  the  men  whom  I 
met.  They  could  have  easily  walked 
out  of  the  pages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment — the  good  Samaritan,  the  pro- 
digal son;  the  republican  beating  his 
chest  in  the  temple. 

I will  remember  my  time  at  Talbot 
House  and  the  20  men  who  became 
my  brothers.  I often  wonder  how 
they  are  doing  and  say  a prayer  for 
them.  I hope  they  benefitted  from  my 
presence  as  much  as  I did  from  theirs. 

Gerry  Heffernan  is  a lay  associate 
missioner  with  Scarboro  Missions. 


Scarboro  lay  associate  missioner  Gerry 
Heffernan. 


“Any  disappointment  or  success 
became  an  excuse  to  drink.  When  I 
drank,  more  often  than  not,  I became 
abusive  and  violent.  I would  get  into 
fights  with  friends  or  strangers. 

“The  morning  after  I would  feel 
guilty  and  swear  that  I would  never 
drink  again.  By  evening  I’d  be  drink- 
ing again. 

“Somehow  I knew  I had  to  get 
help.  I had  to  admit  that  alone  I was 
finished.  I was  lucky  to  come  to  Tal- 
bot. Here  I can  talk  to  someone  and 
they  care  for  me.  I have  hope  now  to 
make  a new  start  with  my  life.” 

I meet  another  man  over  a cup  of 
coffee  in  the  large  farmhouse  kit- 
chen. His  story  is  not  unique.  Now 
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FOCUS  ON  FACTS 


Why  the  Poor 
Have  No  Food 


People  eat  and  are  nourished  if  they  can  grow  their  own  food  on 
land  they  own  privately  or  cooperatively;  on  land  they  rent  for 
money  or  for  a share  of  what  is  grown;  or  on  land  on  which  they  are 
'squatting'. 

If  they  can  purchase  food  or  barter  for  it;  with  money  they  earn 
from  their  labour;  with  money  they  receive  for  products  they 
produce  and  sell  or  by  exchanging  the  products  for  food;  and,  if 
they  receive  some  kind  of  social  assistance  or  charity. 

So  why  then  are  so  many  people  hungry? 

Because  they  do  not  have  access  to  land. 

But  why  not? 

Because  usually  the  land  is  in  the  hands  of  the  few.  In  Brazil,  for 
example,  there  are  567  million  hectares  (2.471  acres  = 1 hectare) 
of  agricultural  land;  92.5%  is  in  the  hands  of  a few  large  owners; 
approximately  2,200,000  farm  families  own  no  land  at  all.  If  land 
were  fairly  distributed,  it  is  estimated  that  each  Brazilian  farm  family 
could  have  100  hectares. 

Because  of  internal  strife  within  some  countries  (El  Salvador  in 
Central  America  or  Mozambique  in  Africa,  for  example),  many 
people  who  are  not  normally  nomadic  have  been  forced  to  become 
migrants  and  refugees  so  that  even  where  they  might  have  access 
to  land,  they  are  unable  to  remain  long  enough  to  grow  and  harvest 
crops. 

Because  land  is  used  for  growing  products  that  the  people  who 
work  it  cannot  eat. 

But  why  not? 

Because  it  is  used  for  non-edible  crops  such  as  tobacco,  cotton, 
rubber  and  flowers,  or  for  food  that  can  only  be  afforded  by  the 
wealthy  within  the  country  or  exported  to  developed  countries, 
where  it  is  usually  eaten  as  dessert  and/or  frequently  as  junk  food. 
So  crops  are  grown  for  cash,  not  for  the  nourishment  of  those  who 
plant,  nurture  and  harvest. 

Buy  why  the  concern  for  cash  crops? 

Because  cash  crops  ensure  the  most  profit  for  the  landowners. 
Also  because  products  such  as  coffee,  bananas,  pineapples  and 
sugar  are  often  the  only  source  of  foreign  dollars  so  desperately 
needed  to  repay  the  incredible  foreign  debts  with 
which  developing  countries  are  burdened.  Finally,  because  the  land 
is  not  productive. 


But  why  isn’t  It  productive? 

Because  it  has  been  overworked,  misused,  degraded  — 
sometimes  by  necessity  because  of  the  shortage  of  land  on  which 
to  grow  food;  more  frequently  because  of  greed  for  profit  — so  that 
in  many  areas  the  land  has  literally  become  desert.  Because 
farmers  — especially  the  women  who  are,  in  fact,  the  primary  food 
producers  in  most  areas  of  the  world  — • do  not  have  access  to 
irrigation,  credit,  or  opportunities  to  learn  alternate  farming 
techniques  (for  example,  the  use  of  terracing  to  reduce  erosion  on 
land  that  is  steeply  sloped). 

Because  of  the  vagaries  of  nature  (drought,  floods,  pests)  that 
completely  disrupt  food  production  systems.  Because  people 
cannot  find  work  or  the  remuneration  for  their  work  is  not  adequate 
to  buy  food  (especially  when  prices  for  food  rise  more  quickly  than 
do  wages  and  when  one  also  has  to  pay  dearly  for  housing, 
medical  care,  clothing  and  education). 

But  why  isn 't  there  enough  work  and  why  can ’t  a worker  earn 
enough  to  live? 

Because  of  the  unproductivity  of  the  land  and/or  inaccessibility  to 
land,  people  are  moving  to  urban  centres  at  a faster  rate  than  the 
cities  can  'absorb'  them.  Wages  can  be  kept  low  because  the  huge 
labour  force  allows  the  employers  ‘to  call  the  shots'.  Also,  because, 
rather  than  investing  in  industry,  many  nations  choose  to  invest  in 
weapons  and  machinery  for  war.  Every  minute  30  children  die  for 
want  of  food  and  inexpensive  vaccines  and  every  minute  the 
world’s  military  budget  absorbs  $1.3  million. 

But  most  significantly,  because  of  the  austerity  measures  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  has  imposed  on  debtor  nations:  that 
currency  be  devalued;  that  subsidies  on  food  be  eliminated;  that 
wages  be  frozen;  that  government  spending  on,  for  example,  health 
programmes,  housing  and  assistance  for  farmers,  be  cut.  The 
results  described  by  Peruvian  President  Alan  Garcia  hold  true  for  all 
poor  nations:  “In  my  country,  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  IMF 
forced  us  to  apply  mistaken  economic  policies  which  constricted 
demand,  reduced  credit  and  public  spending  and  brought  about  a 
decline  in  production  and  employment,  a drop  in  income,  and 
deterioration  in  nutrition,  which  hit  the  poorest  hardest  of  all." 

Buy  why  don 't  the  poor  and  other  people  of  good  will  do 
something  about  the  present  situation? 

(Source:  Ten  Days  For  World  Development.  85  St.  Clair  Avenue  East.  Toronto.  Ontario.  M4T 1M8 1 
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Hatton  Adolescent  Support  Services 


No  Place  to  Lay 

His  Head 


mm- 


By  Mark  Degner 


It  is  not  without  good  reason  that 
the  United  Nations  has  declared 
1987  to  be  International  Year  of 
Shelter  for  the  Homeless.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  one-quarter  of  the 
world’s  population  — over  one 
billion  people  — do  not  have  adequ- 
ate housing.  Of  this  number,  100  mil- 
lion have  no  shelter  whatsoever.  For 
most  of  us,  these  statistics  are  incom- 
prehensible and  overwhelming.  We 
often  ask  ourselves,  “What  can  I do 
to  help  the  needy?”  And  the  answer 
is  rarely  clear.  As  individuals  we  can- 
not bear  the  weight  of  the  world’s 
homelessness  and  as  Canadians  we 
feel  too  removed  from  them  to  really 
help.  But  homelessness  also  exists  in 
our  own  country.  We  may  not  have 
the  problem  to  the  same  extent  as 
many  Third  World  countries,  but  we 
do  have  the  problem. 

A recent  survey  conducted  by  the 
Canadian  Council  on  Social  Devel- 
opment found  as  many  as  8,000 
Canadians  sleeping  in  emergency  or 
temporary  shelters  on  the  night  of 
January  22,  1987.  Preliminary  re- 
sults also  indicated  that  beds  were 


The  homeless  youth's  "flight  out  of  the 
home  should  not  be  seen  as  a result  of 
choosing  street  life  instead  of  family  life; 
rather,  it  is  a flight  made  out  of  default, 
many  not  having  a healthy  home  in  the 
first  place. " Homeless  youth. 


provided  for  100,000  people  in  1986 
and  more  than  one  million  meals 
were  served  by  300  of  the  nation’s 
shelters  and  soup  kitchens.  That  so 
many  have  so  little  in  a land  of  so 
much  is  a contradiction  that  per- 
plexes many  of  us.  Who  are  our 
homeless?  Why  are  they  without 
shelter? 

“We  often  ask  ourselves, 

‘ What  can  I do  to  help  the 
needy?’  And  the  answer  is 
rarely  clear.” 

One  group  of  society  that  con- 
stitutes a significant  proportion  of 
our  homeless  is  youths.  In  Halton 
Region,  which  includes  the  affluent 
suburban  communities  of  Burlington 
and  Oakville,  Ontario,  estimates  of 
the  number  of  people  under  25  years 
of  age,  single,  and  with  no  depen- 
dents who  seek  shelter  each  year  run 
as  high  as  400-500.  Contrary  to  pub- 
lic opinion  most  of  these  youths  are 
not  spoiled  brats,  juvenile  delin- 
quents, or  happy-go-lucky  hippie 
types.  Most  are  only  16,  17  or  18 
years  of  age,  still  in  school,  and 
working  part-time.  Moreover,  many 
come  from  middle-class  families,  and 
most  hold  traditional  middle-class 


values  and  aspirations.  Yet,  why  are 
they  homeless? 

Common  Denominator 

Although  circumstances  vary  from 
case  to  case,  it  does  appear  that  there 
are  two  common  denominators: 
family  breakdown  and  the  lack  of  af- 
fordable housing.  Adolescence  is  a 
difficult  time  for  all  of  us,  but  not 
everyone  has  experienced  the  deva- 
stating effects  of  alcoholism  or  un- 
employment on  their  family  unit,  nor 
have  most  of  us  been  sexually,  phys- 
ically, or  emotionally  abused  by  our 
parents.  Family  breakdown  can  also 
result  from  natural  causes  such  as  the 
death  of  a family  member,  or  it  may 
stem  from  a lengthy  history  of  in- 
stability in  the  adolescent  himself 
(we  all  know  of  stories  of  foster  chil- 
dren shuffled  from  17  different  foster 
homes  in  their  first  16  years  of  life).  In 
any  event,  the  point  to  be  made  here 
is  that  these  people  lack  the  family 
support  that  most  of  us  take  for 
granted.  Indeed,  their  flight  out  of 
the  home  should  be  seen  not  as  the 
result  of  choosing  street  life  instead 
of  family  life;  rather,  it  is  a flight 
made  out  of  default,  many  not  hav- 
ing a healthy  home  in  the  first  place. 

To  meet  the  shelter  needs  of  these 
people  our  nation  offers  very  little. 
Again,  let  me  use  Halton  to  illustrate 
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my  point.  Emergency  shelters  do  not 
exist  in  this  community  and  afforda- 
ble housing  has  disappeared.  A 1986 
housing  report,  for  example,  showed 
rent  increases  of  approximately  70 
percent  between  1978  and  1985  in 
Burlington,  and  an  October  1986 
Canadian  Mortgage  and  Housing 
Corporation  study  listed  the  city’s 
vacancy  rate  at  0.0  percent.  To  make 
matters  worse,  there  are  no  licensed 
hoarding  houses  in  the  region  and 
much  of  the  residential  development 
continues  to  be  expensive  single  fam- 
ily dwellings  and  luxury  condomini- 
ums. As  a result,  many  youths  must 
flee  their  communities  to  seek  shelter 
in  Hamilton  or  Toronto  hostels. 
Often,  this  forces  youth  to  leave 
school  or  quit  their  jobs;  they  lose 
contact  with  local  support  services; 
and  for  many  — all  too  many  — their 
lives  sink  into  a blurred  phan- 
tasmagoria of  vice  and  addiction. 

Human  Face  to  Statistics 

To  help  understand  the  desperate 
plight  of  our  young  people,  I shall  try 
to  put  a face  to  the  numbers.  Three 
stories  come  to  mind.  All  are  real,  but 
1 have  changed  names  to  preserve 
client  confidentiality. 

Jack  is  a 17  year  old  who  had  lived 
in  a donut  shop  for  two  nights  before 
he  swallowed  his  pride  and  con- 
tacted a social  service  agency  for 
help.  His  father,  a short-order  cook, 
had  recently  died  and  left  nothing  to 
him.  Jack  had  not  seen  his  mother 
since  he  was  four  and  so  turned  to  his 
sister  for  a place  to  live.  However, 
her  landlord  refused  to  let  Jack  live 
with  her:  her  $800  per  month  two- 
bedroom  apartment  was  already 
overcrowded  with  three  adults  and 
three  children. 

Mary  is  16  and  was  forced  to  leave 
home  in  order  to  evade  her  boyfriend 
who  constantly  beat  her.  She  did  not 
have  a father,  and  her  mother  did 
nothing  to  stop  the  beatings.  Work- 
ing part-time  for  minimum  wage, 
Mary  could  not  afford  her  own  place 
to  live  and  was  forced  to  live  on  the 
streets  of  Hamilton  and  Burlington 


for  five  nights  before  finding  tempo- 
rary refuge  in  a shelter  for  battered 
women.  She  now  lives  with  her  boy- 
friend and  continues  to  be  beaten. 

Sandra  is  a 17  year  old  who  had 
been  forced  to  sit  with  a pillow  in 
front  of  her  chest  because  her 
mother’s  live-in  boyfriend  was  dis- 
tracted by  her  bosom.  Fearing  she 
would  be  raped,  Sandra  fled  her 
mother’s  house  and  sought  refuge  in 
a Toronto  shelter. 


“One  group  of  society  that 
constitutes  a significant 
proportion  of  our  homeless 
is  youths.” 

Such  stories  are  ugly  and  offend 
our  moral  sensibilities.  But  they  also 
demonstrate  that  the  reason  why 
many  youths  are  homeless  is  because 
they  are  victims  of  personal  misfor- 
tune and  socio-economic  trends.  Un- 
fortunately, youth  homelessness  in 
the  beautiful  bedroom  communities 
of  Halton  Region  represents  just  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg.  For  instance,  esti- 


mates of  the  number  of  youths  who 
annually  turn  to  Toronto  shelters  are 
as  high  as  10,000!  Nobody  really 
knows  what  the  numbers  are  for  the 
nation  as  a whole,  but  a more  perti- 
nent question  is  “does  anybody 
really  care?”  Presently,  governments 
continue  to  ignore  their  responsibili- 
ties to  our  homeless  by  implementing 
deinstitutionalization  without  trans- 
ferring sufficient  funds  to  communi- 
ty support  services.  Church  activists 
are  overwhelmed  with  the  refugee 
crisis  and  service  clubs  and  other  po- 
tential sponsors  are  over-solicited  for 
funds.  It  is  a desperate  situation  — at 
times,  even  hopeless.  But  not  to  rage 
against  the  suffering  and  cruelty 
associated  with  homelessness  would 
be  to  betray  our  notions  of  justice 
and  commitments  to  human  pro- 
gress. 

It’s  imperative  that  we  be  in- 
formed of  this  situation.  Solutions 
are  not  easily  found  but  being  aware 
of  the  problems  of  poverty  and 
homelessness  is  a crucial  first  step. 
Christ  himself  was  born  homeless 
without  a place  to  lay  his  head.  His 
example  affords  us  a powerful  tool 
to  build  his  Kingdom  on  earth. 

Mark  Degner  is  a Community  Devel- 
opment Worker  with  Halton  Adoles- 
cent Support  Services,  a non-profit 
social  service  agency  based  in 
Burlington,  Ontario. 


1987  International  Year  of  Shelter 
for  the  Homeless. 
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A Missionary  Vocation 


The  Missioner 
as  Pilgrim 

By  Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  S.F.M. 


A commonly  used 
paradigm  for  the 
missionary  is  that 
of  the  pilgrim.  1 think  it’s  a 
rather  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  those  called  to  be 
missionaries.  Why? 


First  of  all,  when  we 
talk  of  pilgrims,  we  are 
talking  about  people,  not 
objects,  buildings,  institu- 
tions or  structures.  The 
stress  here  is  on  life,  on 
truth,  on  all  that  makes  human  beings  more  human, 
more  divine.  People  are  also  at  the  core  of  our  vocation  as 
missionaries.  The  focus  of  our  work  is  the  human  person, 
that  which  makes  the  person  fully  human,  that  which 
gives  and  promotes  life  and  dignity.  “I  have  come  that 
you  may  have  life  and  have  it  to  the  full.”  (Jn  10:10) 


Then  too,  we  think  of  pilgrims  as  people  who  have  left 
a life-threatening  situation  and  are  on  a path  to  more  life, 
more  truth,  more  of  what  makes  them  alive  and  propels 
them  to  more  life.  This  movement  from  death  to  life  is 
what  makes  the  journey  a sacred  one.  The  accent  here  is 
on  mobility.  I’m  talking  about  people  moving  towards 
something  — a fuller  life  and  complete  truth  which  really 
cannot  be  reached.  Thus,  the  pilgrimage  never  ends.  It  is  a 
constant  searching.  For  the  pilgrim  then,  there  is  no 
stability,  little  that  is  immutable,  little  that  is  permanent, 
and  much  less  of  certainty  or  security.  All  this  is  an 
excellent  description  of  the  missionary.  Our  missionary 


vocation  calls  us  to  be  constantly  on  the  move  working 
for  that  ever  elusive  fullness  of  life  and  truth.  It  also  calls 
us  to  be  prepared  on  our  journey  for  a confrontation  with 
a lot  of  change,  a great  deal  of  novelty,  much  searching, 
uncertainty,  insecurity  and  vulnerability.  Just  as  for  the 
pilgrim  there  are  no  charted  plans,  the  missionary  has  no 
clear  signs  to  follow.  Our  missionary  vocation  calls  us  to 
be  wide  open  to  the  Spirit.  There  must  be  constant  testing 
and  questioning. 

“Our  missionary  vocation  calls  us  to  be  constantly 
on  the  move  working  for  that  ever  elusive  fullness 
of  life  and  truth  ” 

Another  interesting  thing  about  pilgrims  is  that  they 
are  usually  never  alone.  One  pilgrim  goes  on  a pilgrimage 
with  another  pilgrim.  Everyone  on  the  pilgrimage  does 
the  same  things.  Everyone  walks  the  same  path,  must  face 
the  same  difficulties  along  the  way,  must  experience  the 
fears,  apprehensions  and  uncertainties  of  the  unknown 
that  lie  ahead.  In  a similar  fashion  our  missionary  voca- 
tion calls  us  to  community  so  that  we  don’t  have  to  face 
the  unknowns  of  our  journey  alone.  We’re  all  searching 
together,  looking  together,  agonizing  together.  In  short, 
our  missionary  vocation  implicitly  calls  us  to  a co-search- 
ing, co-agonizing,  co-helping,  co-sacrificing,  co-sharing 
where  the  input  of  each  individual  is  essential. 

Pilgrims  and  missionaries  do  have  a lot  in  common. 
Perhaps  that  is  because  missionaries  are  pilgrims. 

Fr.  Frank  Ftegel,  S.F.M.,  is  a member  of  Scarboro’s 
Formation-Education  Department. 
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Prophecy  of 
econciliation 

By  Fr.  Joe  Curcio,  S.F.M. 


Nicaraguan  farmer 
teaches  missioner 

In  Guagalpa  all  is 
green.  Knolls,  dells, 
trees,  bushes  and  even 
creeks  blend  into  the  lux- 
uriant blanket  of  green.  It 
is  the  land  of  monkeys, 
snakes  and  birds  brilliant- 
ly bedecked.  Occasional 
cabins  of  rugged  palm 
with  a path  nearby  reveals 
the  presence  of  humans. 
The  most  important  hap- 
pening in  this  remote  area 
of  Nicaragua  is  the  weekly  gathering  of  the  ‘group’;  that 
is,  the  basic  Christian  community.  For  the  group, 
however,  the  area  is  not  really  remote.  Constantly  roam- 
ing about  are  Contra  mercenaries  seeking  the  safety  and 
freedom  of  the  forest. 

Santos  is  the  man  who  calls  the  community  together. 
Emboldened  by  hope,  some  15  families  take  courage. 
Santos  is  the  hub  that  holds  them  together.  Discourage- 
ment and  frustration  are  always  manageable  when  San- 
tos is  there.  He  reads  poorly.  The  young  student  who 
taught  him  to  read  shortly  after  the  victory  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  1979,  said  that  Santos  reads  more  with  his  heart 
than  with  his  head.  At  reading  hearts,  Santos  is  extremely 
literate.  A little  man  of  dark  complexion  with  sad, 
sunken  eyes,  dishevelled  black  hair,  scruffy  beard  and 
moustache,  Santos  is  not  an  attractive  looking  person. 
There  is,  however,  an  inner  beauty  to  him. 

The  group  often  meets  outdoors  or  in  a farmer’s  house. 


One  Sunday  afternoon,  after  the  celebration  of  the  Word, 
the  usual  open  forum  took  place.  On  this  occasion  a 
political  theme  developed.  Politics  in  the  group  discus- 
sion is  carefully  avoided.  It  is  not,  however,  the  politics  of 
the  Liberals  or  the  Conservatives,  where  the  choice  bet- 
ween them  is  as  superficial  as  choosing  a flavour  of  ice 
cream  when  compared  with  the  Nicaraguan  political 
scene.  Here,  in  Nicaragua,  politics  is  a matter  of  life  or 
death,  of  hope  or  hopelessness,  of  survival.  It  deals  with 
Nicaraguans  mostly,  often  neighbours,  who  roam  about 
to  kill,  pillage,  torture,  rape  and  burn.  I have  been  a 
frequent  witness  to  this  during  the  three  years  in  my 
parish  of  Muelle  de  los  Bueyes.  This  is  made  possible  with 
the  now  open  support  given  to  the  Contras  by  the  Reagan 
Administration.  The  Nicaraguan  government  has  re- 
sponded to  this  crisis  by  placing  the  country  on  a war 
footing.  Conscription  was  introduced  while  certain  civil 
liberties  were  restricted. 

People,  such  as  this  group  in  Guagalpa  are  no  doubt 
succumbing  to  their  suffering,  anger  and  fear.  It  is  being 
borne,  tolerated,  but  not  calmly.  It  was  only  a matter  of 
time  before  these  sentiments  would  surface  at  the  group 
meeting.  Emotions  awaken  and  the  time  can  come  when 
a whip  is  sought  to  cleanse  the  temple.  Big  politics  is 
destroying  little  people. 

What  is  most  perplexing  for  me  is  the  division  within 
the  hierarchy  among  the  bishops  and  priests.  Our 
bishops  rarely  denounce  the  killings  and  destruction.  Yet 
many  priests,  religious  and  others  denounce  these  evils. 
This  division,  no  doubt,  is  the  theme  that  moves  hearts 
and  batters  faith.  On  this  Sunday  afternoon,  anger  welled 
up  and  finally  overcame  the  fear  of  offending,  the  fear  of 
informers,  the  fear  of  reprisals. 

An  Unusual  Silence 

Santos  was  unusually  silent  during  much  of  this  emo- 
tional dialogue.  Finally,  he  signalled  that  he  wanted  to 
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speak.  Voices  subsided.  “Well.  . Santos  began  to 
weave  a web  that  would  soon  capture  his  listeners.  There 
was  indeed  a felt  need  for  a peacemaker.  His  words  what- 
ever they  would  be,  were  most  welcome. 

“This  afternoon  Jesus  told  us  that  we  must  leave  our 
offering  at  the  altar  when  we  are  not  reconciled  with  our 
neighbour. 

“Do  you  realize  that  when  Jesus  says,  ‘Leave  your  gift 
at  the  altar,’  he  is  telling  us  that  our  religion  is  of  little 
value  — that  it  does  not  make  sense  to  Him  — when  we 
are  not  reconciled  with  our  neighbour.  When  we  hate, 
when  we  cut  off,  excommunicate,  we  are  not  reconciled. 
We  communicate  no  longer.” 

“But  1 ask  you,  are  you  reconciled,  really,  with 
each  other?” 

Many  in  the  circle  of  friends  stared  at  their  feet.  We 
were  all  silent.  Still,  like  statues,  we  awaited  the  outcome. 
But  Santos  became  more  deeply  involved  in  the  difficult 
theme  of  the  Church’s  response  to  the  U.S.  aggression. 

“Some  believe  that  our  bishops  speak  little  of  our 
sufferings  in  order  not  to  give  excuses  to  our  government 
to  continue  fighting  or  perhaps  to  be  seen  as  anti-commu- 
nist. Others  think  that  they  say  little  because  it  is  forbid- 
den by  the  Pope  to  speak  out.  Yet  many  priests  have 
spoken  out.  That  is  why  some  have  accused  them  of  being 
communists. 

“But  1 ask  you,  are  you  reconciled,  really,  with  each 
other?  Are  you  reconciled  with  our  priests  and  bishops? 


Are  our  bishops  and  priests  reconciled  with  each  other? 
Can  you  not  see  the  hand  of  God  here?  Something 
strange  is  happening  to  us  as  a Church  and  as  a nation. 
God  is  calling  us  in  a mysterious  way  to  heal  our  broken- 
ness; to  reconciliation. 

“We  think  our  gifts  are  important,  but  Jesus  asks  us  to 
leave  them,  leave  the  altar  and  God  who  is  there  and  go  to 
our  neighbour  to  seek  God  there.  He  asks  me,  you,  the 
hierarchy,  our  government,  the  U.S.  government,  to  leave 
our  gifts  whatever  we  believe  them  to  be,  and  to  seek 
reconciliation;  to  excommunicate  no  longer.  This  He  can 
ask  of  us  because  we  are  His  children.  His  disciples.  His 
chosen  ones!” 

Santos  left  us  with  that  assuring  note  of  affirmation. 
God  was  surely  speaking  to  us  through  His  prophet. 

There  were  several  bowed  heads  whose  line  of  vision 
peered  through  their  eyebrows  at  the  face  of  Santos  as  he 
spoke.  I was  one  of  them.  This  reflection  by  Santos  was 
difficult  to  define.  I struggled  with  it.  It  was  political.  It 
was  Gospel.  It  was  theological.  But  most  of  all,  love 
abounded  in  the  midst  of  a thrashing  that  rocked  the 
foundations  of  our  faith.  Somehow,  drowning  in  the  fast 
current  of  feelings  and  ideas,  I clung  to  the  most  persis- 
tent: as  a missionary,  the  time  was  close  at  hand  to  move 
on.  My  work  was  surely  coming  to  an  end. 

Fr.  Joe  Curcio,  S.F.M.  has  been  pastor  to  the  people  of 
Muelle  de  los  Bneyes , Nicaragua  since  1984.  In  October 
1987  he  left  this  parish  to  begin  work  in  Managua  with 
children  orphaned  by  the  war  in  Nicaragua. 


Here,  in  Nicaragua,  politics  is  a matter  of  life  or  death,  of  hope  or  hopelessness,  of  survival. " Bus  terminal,  Managua,  Nicaragua. 
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The  following  are  excerpts  from  the  homily  delivered 
by  Pope  John  Paul  II  during  the  eucharistic  celebration 
which  opened  the  October  1987  synod  on  the  laity. 

4 4 T w'^  pour  out  my  spirit  on  all  flesh”  (Jl.  3:1). 

Today,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  ordinary 
JL  assembly  of  the  Synod  of  Bishops,  we  wish  to 
give  thanks  for  the  Pentecost  of  the  church: 

— For  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  on  the  apostles 
gathered  together  with  the  mother  of  Christ  in  the  Upper 
Room  of  Jerusalem. 

— For  the  word  with  which  the  same  Spirit  of  truth  has 
spoken  to  the  church  of  our  age  through  the  Second 
Vatican  Council. 

— Because  the  same  consoling  Spirit  bears  unceasing 
witness  to  Christ,  and  because  we  too  — led  by  him  — 
can  bear  witness. 

— To  him,  the  creator  Spirit,  the  gift  of  the  most  high 
God,  we  turned  at  the  beginning  of  this  eucharistic  cele- 
bration invoking  him:  “Whatever  you  bind  on  earth  shall 
be  bound  in  heaven,”  Jesus  assures  in  the  Gospel  pro- 
claimed moments  ago  (Mt.  18:18).  This  “binding,” 
thanks  to  which  the  church  builds  herself  up  from  gener- 
ation to  generation  as  the  body  of  Christ,  is  wrought  in 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  church  is  the  body  in  which  Christ’s  life  flows  into 
the  faithful,  who  unite  themselves  to  him  in  a mysterious 
and  real  way  through  the  sacraments;  she  is  at  the  same 
time  a people,  the  new  people  of  God,  which  has  Christ  as 
its  head,  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  sons  of  God  as  its 
condition,  the  new  precept  love  as  its  law  and  the  king- 
dom of  God  as  its  end.  Sbe  is  in  Jesus  Christ  as  a “sacra- 
ment” or  sign  and  instrument  of  intimate  union  with  God 
and  of  the  unity  of  the  whole  human  race. 

Hence,  constantly  fulfilled  in  us  — but  also  through  us 
— are  the  words,  “Whatever  you  bind  on  earth  shall  be 
bound  in  heaven”  (Mt.  18:18). 

Truly  “the  church  shines  forth  as  a people  made  one 
with  the  unity  of  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit.” 
Is  not  what  has  been  “bound”  here  on  earth  in  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  day  of  Pentecost  perhaps  also 
united  — “bound”  — in  heaven?  Are  not  the  faithful 
“bound,”  that  is,  deeply  united,  to  the  mission  and  the 
vocation  of  the  church  by  means  of  baptism,  con- 
firmation and  the  eucharist? 


Let  us  give  thanks  to  God  because,  through  the  work  of 
the  Second  Vatican  Council,  it  has  become  possible  for  us 
to  be  more  profoundly  aware  of  this  bond,  of  this  “bind- 
ing” that  unites  us  all  in  the  body  of  Christ,  which  is 
simultaneously  the  people  of  God.  And  this  is  the  pilgrim 
people  journeying  across  the  earth  toward  its  eternal 
destiny  in  God:  toward  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  . . . 

Thus  are  fulfilled  the  words  of  the  prophet,  “I  will  pour 
out  my  spirit  on  all  flesh;  your  sons  and  your  daughters 
shall  prophesy”  (Jl.  3:1). 

Gathered  in  the  Synod  of  Bishops,  we  begin  today, 
October  1,  our  common  task,  which  we  will  conclude 
Friday,  October  30.  Our  work  is  dedicated  to  this  theme: 
the  laity  in  the  church,  their  life  and  their  mission  for  the 
salvation  of  the  world. 

It  will  be  a complex  task  — whether  in  the  plenary 
sessions  or  the  circuli  minores  - a task  permeated  above 
all  by  prayer.  It  will  involve  long  hours  of  listening  and 
dialogue,  of  study  and  reflection,  of  exchange  and  inves- 
tigation: a challenging  task  performed  under  the  gaze  of 
God  and  of  the  whole  church. 

In  a few  days  we  shall  celebrate  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  inauguration  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  which 
dedicated  a large  part  of  its  magisterium  to  the  aforemen- 
tioned theme.  We  wish  to  examine  — in  the  light  of  the 
experiences  of  all  the  churches  and  communities  — the 
life  and  the  mission  of  the  laity  in  the  universal  church. 

We  wish  to  examine  this  question  with  the  eyes  of  the 
pastors  of  this  church,  hence  from  the  perspective  of  our 
duties  and  responsibility:  from  the  perspective  of  our 
service  to  the  people  of  God  . . . 

In  numerous  dioceses,  parishes,  associations,  ecclesial 
communities,  prayer  groups,  they  have  made  an  impor- 
tant contribution,  studying  the  synod’s  theme  first  on  the 
basis  of  the  lineamenta,  then  reflecting  on  the  instrumen- 
tum  laboris;  expressing  to  their  bishops  their  convic- 
tions, their  testimony,  their  expectations;  praying 
individually  and  as  a community  for  the  success  of  the 
synod. 

Some  of  these  lay  persons  — by  necessity  a limited 
number  — have  been  invited  to  the  synod.  It  is  a matter  of 
a substantial  presence,  for  the  group  of  lay  men  and 
women  “auditors”  forms  as  it  were  the  image  of  the 
whole  laity  of  the  church.  They  are  mothers  and  fathers, 
members  of  associations,  of  spiritual  movements,  of  pas- 
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toral  councils;  they  are  economists,  politicians,  engi- 
neers, educators,  catechists;  persons  belonging  to  the 
working  world,  the  world  of  culture,  of  industry;  persons 
from  both  urban  and  rural  settings;  they  bring  to  us, 
together  with  their  witness  and  their  contributions  to  the 
discussion,  the  authentic  reality  of  the  commitment  of  the 
laity  to  the  mission  of  the  church  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world. 

We  now  find  ourselves  here  before  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
in  order  to  face  the  task  that  awaits  us  in  this  synodal 
form.  Our  hearts  and  minds  must  be  disposed  to  follow 
and  to  bring  to  maturity  the  inspirations  of  the  Spirit  of 
God. 

Christ  says,  “Whatever  you  bind  on  earth  shall  be 
bound  in  heaven,  and  whatever  you  loose  on  earth  shall 
be  loosed  in  heaven”  (Mt.  18:18). 

We  are  confident  that  the  Holy  Spirit  who  has  been 
given  to  us  in  the  church  — and  for  the  church  — will 
help  us  also  to  “loose”  whatever  needs  to  be  “loosed”  in 
this  vast  sphere  of  the  laity,  so  that  their  proper  and 
specific  tasks  for  the  ecclesial  mission  will  “spring  forth” 
from  their  vocation. 

Let  us  receive  as  if  directed  to  us  what  the  apostle  Paul 
wrote  the  Philippians  and  what  we  read  today  in  the 
liturgy:  Let  each  not  seek  “his  own  interests,  but  also 
those  of  others”  (Phil.  2:4). 

It  would  be  difficult  to  think  differently;  to  act  dif- 
ferently; to  be  a bishop  and  pastor  in  the  church  of  Christ 

“We  are  confident  that  the  Holy  Spirit  who  has 
been  given  to  us  in  the  church  — and  for  the 
church  — will  help  us  also  to  ‘loose’  whatever 
needs  to  be  ‘ loosed ’ in  this  vast  sphere  of  the  laity, 
so  that  their  proper  and  specific  tasks  for  the 
ecclesial  mission  will  ‘spring  forth’ 
from  their  vocation.” 


in  a different  way.  Yes,  the  “interests  of  others,”  in  this 
case  the  interests  of  our  lay  brothers  and  sisters,-  are  at  the 
same  time  our  own  interests.  We  are  very  far  from  all  that 
the  apostle  defines  as  “selfishness”  or  “conceit.”  Indeed, 
in  all  humility,  we  are  disposed  to  consider  others  supe- 
rior to  ourselves.  We  nourish  a profound  esteem  for  our 
lay  brothers  and  sisters.  We  thank  the  Holy  Spirit  for  all 
the  gifts  that  have  been  bestowed  on  them  for  the  good  of 
the  church.  We  wish  these  gifts,  these  charisms,  to  shine 
forth  fully  and  to  bear  fruit  in  fullness. 

The  apostle  writes,  “If  there  is  any  encouragement  in 
Christ . . . complete  my  joy  by  being  of  the  same  mind, 
having  the  same  love,  being  in  full  accord  and  of  one 
mind”  (Phil.  2:1-2).  And  we  encourage  one  another  to 
come  into  this  same  joy.  And  we  too  desire  this  same  joy 
as  we  serve  the  church  as  pastors  always  and  everywhere, 
but  especially  now  during  the  synod  discussions. 

Let  us  pray  the  Holy  Spirit  to  accompany  us  with  this 
“incentive  of  love”  of  which  we  read  in  the  Letter  to  the 
Philippians  (2:1). 

“Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  in  my  name,  there 
am  I in  the  midst  of  them”  (Mt.  18:20).  We  invite  you, 
eternal  Shepherd,  into  our  community.  Be  with  us!  We 
are  gathered  here  in  your  name.  Gathered  in  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  promised  by  you  to  the  church. 

We  thank  you  for  Pentecost! 

The  synod  assembly  comes  together  during  the  Marian 
year.  Let  us  hope  that  in  a particular  way  tbe  mother  of 
God  will  be  with  us.  She  whom  the  council  brought  so 
near  to  us  as  “present  in  the  mystery  of  Christ  and  of  the 
church.”  Let  us  pray  that  she  will  be  with  us  during  these 
days  as  the  Mother  of  Good  Counsel. 

Let  us  pray  that  all  those  to  whom  this  synod  refers 
“heed  the  church”  through  our  synodal  service;  that  they 
heed  the  Spirit  who  “speaks”  to  the  church  and  through 
the  church.  So  that  the  “participation  in  the  Spirit”  in  the 
hearts  of  the  entire  people  of  God  throughout  the  earth 
may  be  deepened  and  enriched.  Amen! 
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Interreligious  Relations  Office 
Established 

The  U.S.  bishops  have  established  an  interreligious 
relations  office  to  work  exclusively  on  relations  with 
religions  that  are  neither  Christian  nor  Jewish,  such  as 
Moslems,  Hindus  and  Buddhists.  John  Borelli,  director 
of  religious  studies  at  Mount  St.  Vincent  College  in  New 
York,  was  named  executive  secretary  of  the  new  office. 
Msgr.  Daniel  Hoye,  general  secretary  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  said  the  new  position 
“will  address  the  growing  multireligious  environment  in 
the  United  States.”  (Catholic  Trends). 


Columbus’  Discovery  of  America 

A group  of  Catholic  priests  and  lay  leaders  from  a 
predominantly  Indian  region  of  eastern  Mexico  asked 
fellow  Catholics  not  to  celebrate  the  upcoming  500th 
anniversary  of  Christopher  Columbus’  discovery  of 
America.  The  group,  from  seven  parishes  in  the 
Zongolica  Mountains,  said  the  church  should  have  a 
“change  of  attitude”  regarding  the  celebrations  because 
“the  conquest  and  the  preaching  of  a new  social  system 
practically  destroyed  the  life  and  culture  of  the  indige- 
nous peoples.”  In  1992  the  governments  of  Spain,  the 
United  States  and  several  Latin  American  countries  plan 
to  commemorate  the  anniversary.  The  Catholic  Church 


joined  the  observance  in  1984  when  Pope  John  Paul  II 
visited  Santo  Domingo,  where  Columbus’  ships  first 
landed.  (Catholic  Trends ). 

Caribbean  Human  Rights  Office 
to  Open 

The  Second  Meeting  of  the  Caribbean  Human  Rights 
Association  has  agreed  in  principle  to  form  a Caribbean 
Human  Rights  Network  to  be  known  as  “Caribbean 
Rights”. 

This  decision  arose  out  of  a two-day  meeting  which 
took  place  in  Guyana  from  July  3 1 to  August  1,1987  and 
reflects  a shared  concern  with  similarities  in  human  rights 
violations  within  the  region. 

The  meeting  was  hosted  by  the  Guyana  Human  Rights 
Association  (GHRA),  one  of  the  three  original  members 
of  the  regional  human  rights  network  set  up  in  November 
1985.  The  other  founding  members  were  the  Jamaica 
Council  for  Human  Rights  and  the  Puerto  Rican  Institute 
for  Civil  Rights. 

The  Guyana  meeting  has  accepted  into  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Caribbean  Human  Rights  Network 
(Caribbean  Rights)  the  Grand  Bahama  Human  Rights 
Association  and  the  St.  Vincent  and  the  Grenadines 
Human  Rights  Association.  The  new  regional  human 
rights  organization  is  to  have  a working  relationship  with 
the  Caribbean  Conference  of  Churches  (CCC). 

The  meeting  learned  with  sadness  of  the  latest  tragic 
developments  in  Haiti  which  prevented  the  delegate  from 
the  Ecumenical  Centre  for  Human  Rights  from  attend- 
ing. The  meeting  also  gave  favourable  consideration  to  a 
request  from  the  Haitian  Ecumenical  Centre  for  the  clos- 
est possible  cooperation. 

The  delegates  also  agreed  on  the  need  to  monitor  the 
situation  in  Surinam  in  response  to  a request  from  Sur- 
inamese concerned  with  the  worsening  human  rights 
situation  in  their  country. 

A delegation  of  member  organizations  of  the  network 
paid  a courtesy  call  on  CARICOM  Secretary-General, 
Mr.  Roderick  Rainford,  on  July  31.  The  delegation  wel- 
comed the  decision  taken  at  the  recently  concluded 
CARICOM  summit  to  study  the  creation  of  a human 
rights  mechanism.  At  the  meeting  with  the  Secretary- 
General  they  also  stated  their  intention  to  maintain  an 
interest  in  this  issue. 

Caribbean  Rights  will  establish  a regional  liaison  office 
in  January  1988,  to  be  administered  by  a Regional  Coor- 
dinator working  directly  to  satisfy  the  objectives  of  the 
members  of  the  regional  human  rights  body. 
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New  Moves  Against  Guyanese  Church 

Harassment  of  the  Church  in  Guyana,  which  has  been 
a feature  of  the  government  there  since  Desmond  Hoyte 
took  office  as  executive  president  in  1 985,  was  the  subject 
of  a letter  by  Bishop  Benedict  Singh  of  Georgetown,  read 
in  all  churches  on  13  September  1987.  He  informed  the 
faithful  that  an  entry  visa  and  work  permit  had  been 
refused  Fr.  Timothy  Curtis,  a former  seminarian  of  the 
diocese  and  part-time  lecturer  in  the  University  of 
Guyana.  The  many  vacant  positions  in  the  parishes,  the 
recent  loss  of  Fr.  Patrick  Connors  and  the  lack  of  local  or 
regional  personnel  to  fill  the  vacancies  had  stirred  Fr. 
Curtis  to  volunteer  his  services,  the  bishop  said.  Appeals 
to  the  authorities  from  the  chancellor  of  the  diocese  and 
the  bishop  himself  to  grant  Fr.  Curtis  a permit  had  been 
rejected  without  explanation. 

Freedom  of  worship  is  a basic  human  right  which  the 
constitution  of  Guyana  guarantees,  the  bishop  observed. 
“Since  the  centre  and  crown  of  our  Catholic  worship  is 
the  Mass,  to  deny  Catholic  people  ministers  to  officiate  at 
Mass,  denies  their  right  to  freedom  of  worship  or  reduces 
it  to  a mere  paper  existence.” 

Fr.  Patrick  Connors,  to  whom  the  bishop  referred,  is 
an  English  Jesuit  priest,  21  years  a missionary  in  Guyana, 
who  was  deported  from  the  country  on  New  Year’s  Day 
1986.  No  reason  was  given.  He  is  taking  action  against 
the  Guyanese  authorities  for  wrongful  expulsion. 

In  another  development,  the  newspaper  Catholic  Stan- 
dard, published  by  the  Society  of  Jesus  temporarily 
ceased  to  appear  after  the  issue  of  16  August.  Life  has 
been  made  difficult  for  it  in  several  ways,  including  obsta- 
cles put  in  the  way  of  its  importation  of  newsprint,  and  of 
its  receipt  of  gifts  from  well-wishers  abroad.  It  has  also 
been  taken  to  court  twice  for  libel  of  the  President,  the 
issue  in  both  cases  being  whether  criticism  of  the  govern- 
ment in  general  can  be  construed  as  criticism  of  the 
President  personally.  The  Standard  has  earned  an  inter- 
national reputation  for  its  courageous  exposure  of  mis- 
government  and  defence  of  human  rights. 

Now  four  of  Mother  Teresa’s  sisters,  working  among 
the  poorest  of  the  poor  in  the  coastal  district  of  Couran- 
tyne  have  been  told  that  their  resident  permits  will  not  be 
renewed  from  the  end  of  next  month,  because  it  is  alleged 
they  collaborated  with  Jesuits  to  incite  people  to  strike. 
About  one  in  ten  of  the  population  of  Guyana,  which 
totals  nearly  a million,  is  Catholic.  (The  Tablet). 

Latin  American  Missionaries 
Around  the  World 

The  Third  Latin  American  Congress  on  Missions  took 
place  in  Bogota,  Colombia,  in  July  1987.  At  that  time  it 


are  Mexico  with  900  men  and  women,  Brazil  with  400, 
Colombia  with  200,  and  Chile  with  80  missionaries. 
(Mission  Intercom). 

Christians  Worldwide 

Christians  now  make  up  32.9  percent  of  the  world’s 
population  according  to  religion  statistician  David  Bar- 
rett. He  said  in  his  latest  statistical  summary  that  the 
number  of  Christians  worldwide  has  grown  from  1.57 
billion  to  1.64  billion  in  the  past  year.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  continues  to  be  the  largest  worldwide, 
with  907  million  members,  while  Protestants  number 
322  million;  Eastern  Orthodox,  173  million;  and 
Anglicans,  51.6  million.  Barrett  attributes  this  dramatic 
reversal  of  Christianity’s  decline  in  the  20th  century  to 
the  “surprising”  growth  of  Christianity  in  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China,  where  there  are  now  more  than  52 
million  Christians.  (Ecumenism) . 


> 
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Honoured 

Fr.  Lou  Quinn  receives 
Dominican  Republic’s 
highest  honour 

By  Mirtilio  Feliz  Pena 


APEC  President  Luis  L.  Taveras  pins  1987  APEC  medal  on  Fr.  Lou  Quinn,  S.F.M. 


The  following  article  first  appeared 
in  Listin  Diario,  a daily  newspaper 
published  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public (6  March  1987).  It  was  trans- 
lated from  Spanish  by  Fr.  John 
Gault,  S.F.M. 


Father  Louis  Quinn,  parish 
priest  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa,  re- 
ceived last  night  the  “APEC 
Award  for  Philanthropy,  Doctor 
Heriberto  Pieter  1987”  instituted  by 
the  University  of  Santo  Domingo, 
during  a ceremony  celebrated  in  the 
National  Theatre. 

This  award  which  is  the  highest 
recognition  in  the  country  of  altru- 
ism and  of  disinterested  service  to  the 
community,  was  presented  by  Dr. 
Juan  Rafael  Pacheco,  Jr.  and  Dr. 
Donald  Reid  Cabral.  Dr.  Pacheco  is 
president  of  the  Award  Council  and 
Dr.  Reid  Cabral  is  the  past  president. 

Pacheco  introduced  the  recipient 
of  the  award  and  read  a biographical 
sketch  of  Father  Quinn,  highlighting 
his  unselfish  contribution  to  the  com- 
munity of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa.  Luis  L. 
Taveras,  president  of  APEC,  placed 
the  gold  medal  button  on  the  recipi- 
ent. Reid  Cabral  presented  the  cash 
award  of  five  thousand  dollars  to  Fr. 
Quinn. 

Father  Quinn  has  a long  list  of 
services  and  efforts  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  municipality  of  San 
Jose  de  Ocoa,  in  various  ways,  such 
as  health,  education  and  social  assis- 
tance during  the  past  20  years. 

The  ceremony  opened  with  a per- 
formance by  the  director,  Carlos 
Piantini,  conducting  the  Chamber 
Orchestra  of  Santo  Domingo.  The 
Dominican  artist,  Maridalia  Her- 
mandez,  also  took  part,  accompa- 
nied by  Jorge  Taveras.  This  took 
place  during  the  presentation  of  the 
award  to  Father  Quinn. 

The  diploma  of  recognition  reads: 
“This  is  to  state  that  Father  Louis 
Quinn  has  been  chosen  by  this  Coun- 
cil, after  nation-wide  consultation, 
to  be  presented  with  the  ‘APEC 
Award  For  Philanthropy,  Doctor 
Heriberto  Pieter  1987’,  for  his  exam- 
ple of  love  of  neighbour  which  sums 
up  his  priestly  work,  his  life,  and  for 
his  Christian  mission  which  he  knew 
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well  how  to  pass  on  to  his  par- 
ishioners of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa  so  that 
being  people  of  simple  expectations 
they  became  leaders  in  discovering 
happy  solutions  to  everyday  prob- 
lems.” 

Those  who  signed  the  diploma 
were:  Juan  Rafael  Pacheco,  Jr.,  Presi- 
dent; Dr.  Pedro  Foncoso  Sanchez, 
Dr.  Nichlas  Pichardo;  Jose  Ramon 
Baez  Lopez-Penha,  Engineer;  Gusta- 
vo Tavares,  Engineer;  Damaris 
Defillo  de  Pena,  Mery  Perez  de  Mar- 
ranzini;  Jacquelin  Malagon,  Licenti- 
ate; Luis  Taveras,  Licentiate. 

Acceptance  Speech 

The  recipient  of  the  award  said 
that  from  the  very  moment  he  was 
invited  to  take  part  in  this  celebra- 
tion he  did  everything  possible  not  to 
accept  because  he  did  not  think  he 
was  worthy  of  such  an  honour. 

“For  this  reason,  I beg  the  persons 
involved  in  this  presentation  to 
please  forgive  me  and  not  impose 
such  a heavy  penance,”  said  Fr. 
Quinn. 

Quinn  went  on  to  say  that  the  rea- 
son why  he  did  not  want  to  partici- 
pate was  because  “I  believe  that  it  is 
still  necessary  to  change;  it  is  neces- 
sary to  overturn  the  order  of  our 
values.  We  must  begin  from  below, 
not  because  being  below  is  to  be  in- 
ferior but  because  in  many  ways,  it  is 
to  be  superior  simply  because  most 
of  our  people  find  themselves  at  the 
bottom.  Here  we  find  values  in  abun- 
dance, which  are  needed  if  we  hope 
to  construct  a new  society.” 

Father  Quinn  said  that  there  are 
many  men  and  women  who  deserve 
to  win  this  award  every  day  of  their 
lives.  Many  peasants  go  unrecog- 
nized for  their  heroic  sacrifices.  He 
thanked  the  council  in  the  name  of 
the  people  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa. 

Father  Quinn  was  born  in  New 
Castle,  England  12  January  1928.  At 
the  age  of  four  he  and  his  family 
moved  to  Canada  and  settled  in 
Toronto.  He  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  in  1952. 

As  a priest,  he  has  left  his  mark  on 
Haina,  Bani,  Yamasa,  Guerra,  Padre 
de  las  Casas,  Hato  Mayor.  But  his 
great  work  has  been  accomplished  in 
a municipality  of  the  Dominican  Re- 


public where  he  has  lived  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  since  the  days  of 
the  Revolution  of  1965:  San  Jose  de 
Ocoa. 

Father  Louis  Quinn  is  a member  of 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Soci- 
ety of  Canada.  When  Father  Quinn 
arrived  in  San  Jose  de  Ocoa,  he  saw 
thousands  of  peasants  without  de- 
cent living  conditions,  men  who 
could  not  derive  a proper  living  from 
agriculture.  He  saw  mountains  de- 
forested, erosion,  areas  without 
roads  by  which  the  farmers  could 
carry  their  produce  to  the  market 
centres,  communities  without 
schools  and  without  rudimentary 
medical  attention.  As  a result, 
he  dedicated  his  life  to  correct  such 
conditions. 

In  San  Jose  de  Ocoa,  one  goes  to 
Father  Quinn  whenever  any  problem 
arises.  During  the  day  or  night,  by 
telephone,  or  in  person,  one  seeks  his 
advice.  They  may  ask  him  to  pick  up 
a woman  about  to  give  birth  who 
lives  up  in  the  mountains  and  take 
her  to  the  hospital;  to  obtain  eco- 
nomic help  to  buy  medicine  when 
one  lacks  the  wherewithal  to  buy  it; 
to  enlist  the  support  of  an  expert 
when  there  is  a danger  of  losing  a 


Fr.  Lou  Quinn.  Recipient  of  the  1987 
APEC  award. 

crop;  to  suggest  measures  to  take  in 
order  to  construct  an  aqueduct. 

Father  Quinn  has  multiplied,  in  an 
unbelievable  way,  the  extent  of  his 
assistance,  above  all  in  helping  his 
parishioners  and  other  neighbours  to 
realize  the  advantages  of  working  to- 
gether towards  a common  goal. 


Service 

Scarboro  Missioners 
Mark  Anniversaries 


We  celebrate  this  year  the 
golden  and  silver  annivers- 
aries of  priesthood  for  the 
classes  of  1938  and  1963.  Both 
classes  remind  us  of  Scarboro’s  links 
with  the  past  in  China  and  directions 
for  the  future  in  Canada  and  over- 
seas. 

The  surviving  members  of  the  class 
of  1938  include  Frs.  John  McGoey, 
Thomas  Morrissey  and  Daniel  Mac- 
Neil.  Fr.  McGoey  is  a native  of 
Toronto  who,  along  with  Frs.  Mor- 
rissey and  MacNeil,  began  his  mis- 


sionary career  in  China.  McGoey  left 
for  China  in  1939  and  remained 
there  until  1944.  He  returned  to 
China  the  following  year  but  was 
forced  to  leave  in  1949.  He  then 
served  in  the  Bahamas  and  worked 
within  the  Society’s  administration 
holding  various  posts  within  the 
Promotion  Department  and  on  the 
General  Council.  Despite  a series  of 
heart  attacks,  bouts  of  cancer  and 
diabetes  Fr.  McGoey  has  authored 
over  a dozen  books  on  spirituality 
and  family  life.  He  remains  active  as 
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Fr.  Dan  MacNeil  (right)  chats  with  parishioners.  Las  Pajas,  Dominican  Republic. 


Fr.  John  McGoey  S.F.M. 


Fr.  Thomas  Morrissey,  S.F.M. 


an  author,  counsellor  and  retreat 
leader. 

Fr.  Morrissey  is  a native  of  North 
River,  Newfoundland  who  served  in 
China  from  1938-44  and  again  from 
1946-51.  Fr.  Morrissey  has  since 
1951  worked  in  Scarboro’s  Japan 
mission.  He  has  worked  in  various 
parishes  in  Japan  and  is  currently  in- 
volved in  pastoral  work  among  sen- 
ior citizens  in  Fujisawa,  Japan. 

Fr.  Dan  MacNeil  grew  up  in  Iron- 
ville,  Cape  Breton,-  Nova  Scotia 
before  joining  Scarboro  Missions  in 
1932.  Ordained  in  December  1937 
Fr.  MacNeil  set  out  for  China  in 
1938.  His  work  was  interrupted  by 


war  forcing  him  to  leave  China  in 
1943.  After  serving  as  chaplain  in  the 
Canadian  Army  (1943-1945),  Fr. 
MacNeil  did  parish  work  in  Canada 
until  1948.  Since  that  time  he  has 
worked  as  a parish  priest  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Still  active  Fr. 
MacNeil  works  among  the  cane 
sugar  workers  in  his  parish  of  Las 
Pajas. 

We  extend  to  each  member  of  the 
class  of  1938  our  congratulations 
and  best  wishes.  We  thank  you  for 
your  years  of  dedicated  service  in 
building  God’s  kingdom  and  those 
who  have  made  your  work  possible. 
We  pray  also  for  those  members  of 
the  class  who  are  no  longer  living: 
Frs.  M.  P.  Carey,  and  E.  J.  Lyons. 

Class  of  1963 

Congratulations  also  the  class  of 
1963  who  celebrate  their  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  ordination  to  the  min- 
isterial priesthood. 

Fr.  Timothy  Ryan  was  raised  in 
Windsor,  Ontario.  Ordained  in 
1962,  Ryan  was  appointed  to  Brazil 
in  1963.  Between  1966  and  1969  he 
studied  at  the  Facultes  Catholiques 
de  Lyon,  Lyon,  France  and  at  the 
Universitat  Munster  in  Germany. 
Returning  to  Brazil  to  teach  in  1969 
Ryan  returned  to  Canada  in  1972  to 
take  up  teaching  duties  at  the 
Toronto  School  of  Theology  and 
serve  in  Scarboro’s  administration. 
In  1980,  Fr.  Ryan  established  the  So- 
ciety’s Justice  and  Peace  Office  and 


served  as  its  first  Director  until  1984. 
He  is  currently  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Inter-Church  Committee 
on  Human  Rights  in  Latin  America, 
a national  body  supported  and 
staffed  by  members  of  Canada’s  ma- 
jor Christian  churches. 

Fr.  Brendan  Schultz  is  a native  of 
Galt,  Ontario.  Ordained  in  August 
1962,  Schultz  was  appointed  to 
Japan  in  1963.  After  a period  of  lan- 
guage study  Schultz  began  parish 
work  in  Nagoya.  From  1965  to  1968 
he  worked  teaching  English. 
Schultz’s  entire  missionary  career  to 
date  has  been  spent  in  service  to  the 
Japanese  church. 

Fr.  William  Smith  is  originally 
from  North  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia. 
After  ordination  in  1962,  he  left  to 
work  in  Itacoatiara,  Brazil  where  he 
remained  until  1969.  He  returned  to 
Canada  in  1970  to  study  communi- 
cations. In  1971  he  was  appointed 
Director  of  the  Latin  American  Mis- 
sions Office  at  the  Canadian  Con- 
ference of  Catholic  Bishops  in 
Ottawa.  In  1975  Smith  left  this  posi- 
tion to  work  with  the  Canadian 
Catholic  Organization  for  Develop- 
ment and  Peace  in  Montreal  where 
he  has  worked  since. 

Congratulations  also  to  Fr.  John 
Hawkshaw  who  served  as  a Scar- 
boro missioner  until  joining  the 
Archdiocese  of  Toronto  where  he 
now  works  as  a parish  priest.  We 
pray  also  for  Fr.  Daniel  Curtin  also  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1963  now 
deceased.  — M.D. 
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A Chinese  Christmas 

By  Fr.  Ben  McRae,  S.F.M. 


It  was  early  in  Decem- 
ber 1938,  when  Fr. 
Thomas  Morrissey, 
S.F.M. , and  the  late  Fr. 
John  Kelly,  S.F.M.,  and  1 
arrived  in  Kinhwa,  China 
to  begin  our  missionary 
careers  with  Msgr.  Fraser, 
the  founder  of  Scarboro 
Missions. 

A few  days  before 
Christmas  Msgr.  Fraser 
asked  if  one  of  us  would 
like  to  go  out  to  Ha  Shun,  a small  mission  station  about 
an  hour’s  train  ride  away.  1 decided  to  volunteer  for  the 
assignment.  Without  a firm  command  of  the  language 
myself  1 asked  our  catechist,  Yang  She  Sen,  to  come  along 
to  help  translate.  I set  about  preparing  my  mass  kit, 
bedroll  and  food  supplies.  We  set  out  on  Christmas  eve. 

The  early  evening  was  spent  getting  acquainted  with 
the  Christians  and  the  non-christians  who  came  out  to  see 
the  new  ‘foreign  face’  at  the  Catholic  mission.  Where  was 
I from?  What  was  my  name?  How  old  was  I?  Where  was 
my  wife?  Luckily  Yang  She  Sen  was  able  to  answer  these 
questions  for  me.  Once  these  preliminary  questions  were 
over  with  he  proceeded  to  tell  the  people  why  I had  come 


to  visit.  It  was  Christmas  time.  The  birthday  of  the  God 
of  Heaven.  A great  festival  time  when  the  Christians  gave 
special  honour  and  praise  to  the  Son  of  God  who  was 
born  on  this  day  and  came  down  to  earth  to  live  among 
us.  Yang  was  a very  elegant  speaker  who  was  able  to  hold 
their  attention  for  more  than  an  hour.  The  Chinese  peo- 
ple responded  by  listening  politely.  Then,  using  the  por- 
table gramophone  I had  purchased  at  Eaton’s  just  before 
leaving  Toronto,  I played  Silent  Night. 

By  midnight  our  visit  ended  as  I prepared  to  celebrate 
mass.  For  the  few  Christians  it  was  indeed  a great  joy  that 
I had  come  to  celebrate  their  faith  with  them  despite  my 
inability  to  communicate  in  their  dialect.  And  we  must 
remember  that  in  those  years  mass  was  said  only  in  Latin. 
Unknown  to  me  at  the  time,  the  consecration  was  seen  as 
a focal  point  for  the  people.  It  was  a time  for  lighting 
hundreds  of  firecrackers  to  show  their  praise  to  the  Lord. 
This  was  their  way  of  acclaiming  the  tidings  of  great  joy 
that  our  Saviour  had  been  born  to  them. 

Forty-nine  years  have  come  and  gone  and  1 still  re- 
member vividly  with  fondness  my  first  Christmas  in 
China.  Unfortunately,  we  have  lost  touch  with  these 
people.  We  can,  however,  offer  a fervent  prayer  for  them 
— the  ones  gone  on  to  their  eternity  and  those  of  us  still 
here  working  towards  it. 


Remember...  you  CAN  HELP 

• By  giving  a gift  subscription  of  Scarboro 
Missions  to  a friend.  The  rate  is  $5  per  year. 

• By  renewing  your  subscription  to  Scarboro 
Missions. 

• By  subscribing  to  Scarboro  Missions. 


• By  letting  us  know  in  advance  of  a change 
in  your  address. 

To  do  any  of  the  above  please  fill  out  the 
coupon  and  send  it  to  us.  Your  name  and 
present  address  will  be  on  the  other  side. 

□ Gift  Subscription  □ Renewal 

□ Change  of  Address  □ Donation 

□ New  Subscription 


Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  Ontario. 
M1M  1M4 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY  TOWN PROV./CODE 
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Lord , on  the  night  of  your  birth  the  poor 
; x | shepherds  of  Bethlehem  heard  the  promise  of 


r 

peace. 


We  have  brought  life  into  being  and  believe  that  if 
the  convulsions  of  our  century  are  the  death  pangs 
of  an  old  world,  they  are  also  the  birth  pangs  of 
your  new  birth. 

We  perceive  that  the  hour  of  birth  is  approaching 
for  the  young  mother  of  the  new  Advent,  and  that 
the  Father  wishes  to  spread  by  our  means  the 
rainbow  of  his  Covenant  of  Reconciliation. 

Lord,  may  the  angels  soon  sing  the  beatitude  for 
those  who  are  poor  in  spirit  on  this  earth. 

And  so,  full  of  faith,  they  shall  discover  that  for 
them  your  eternal  and  universal  Kingdom  is 
approaching, 

the  Kingdom  of  Truth  and  of  Life, 
the  Kingdom  of  Sanctity  and  Grace, 
the  Kingdom  of  Justice,  Love  and  Peace. 

Amen ■ John  Paul  II 


Fr.  John  Carten,  S.F.M. 

Ms.  Louise  Malnachuk 

Formation  Department,  Scarboro  Missions 

2685  Kingston  Road 

Scarborough,  Ontario  M1M  1M4 

If  you  feel  called  to  be  of  service  to  the  building  of  the 

Kingdom  and  would  be  interested  in  the  work  of  Scarboro, 

please  write  for  information  on: 

□ PRIESTHOOD  □ LAY  MISSIONARY 


Town/City 
Age 


Education . 


